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PREFACE. 


THE superstition, so often alluded to in the 
following pages, is one which, however childish 
it may appear to the English reader, prevails 
universally in the country where the scene of 
the present romance is laid. It is received from 
the palace to the cottage; by the prince not 
leas than by the lazzarone. The sage, whose 
better judgment should discard it, will not 
openly deride it ; and the sceptic who believes 
in little else, will not deny a lingering dread of 
the Jettatura, or power of the Evil Eye. 

In confirmation of this assertion, the travelled 

reader will doubtless recollect the many shops 
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in Naples and Palermo, which carry on scarcely 
any other traffic than the sale of little talismans 
of coral and gold for counteracting this sinister 
influence; and perhaps he still wears.a ‘ corno” 
at his watchchain as a remembrance of southern 
superstition. 

The Eyil Eye is not supposed to ,betoken 
any malice in its possessor, who has no. power 
of directing or controlling its baneful effects. 
Like personal deformity, it is the gift of step- 
dame Nature, and is confined to no age, rank, 
or sex. 

It would not be easy, nor is it necessary, to 
trace»all the ways by which the Jettatore\ ac- 


quires his ill-omened reputation. In general any 
“peculiarity that attracts observation to the eye, 
in some instances merely an unpopular manner, 
will suffice to excite suspicion; and when these 
ot’ similar. grounds of distrust do not exist, it 
‘is enough 'to have often witnessed scenes of 
‘anisfortune, or the: trifling: and even comic ac- 
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cidents of every-day life. The reader will 
readily. believe that, in this case, suspicion and 
conviction are nearly synonymous terms; and 
that the accusation of Jettatura is the most 
cruel injury as-well as the deadliest insult that 
one man can offer to another. 

If any of the incidents of this tale shall appear 
too wild and improbable, the reader is entreated 
to call to mind the old remark, how far the 
romance of real life surpasses in marvels the 
fictions of the novelist ; and much of this ro- 
mance, which the encroachments of civilization 
have banished from the more commercial parts 
of Europe, he may be assured yet lingers in 
the South, although the hasty traveller may 
have failed to discover any traces of it, as one 
who treads the surface of the volcano is unable 
to perceive the fires that glow within. It is, 
perhaps, m the very circumstances which the 
reader might be inclined to censure as least 
probable that the author has rather curred 
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the blame of alluding too openly to real 
events which many, whose feelings he respects, 
yet live to lament—an indiscretion which he 
should deem unpardonable if he thought there 
were the slightest probability that these sheets 
would ever find their way to the bay of Pa- 


lermo. 





MALVAGNA. 


CHAPTER I. 


The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince. No, uncle; but the crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy. 
IT want more uncles here to welcome me. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue sun had long set, when Count Manfred, 
the orphan heir of Malvagna, prepared to leave 
the castle in which he had spent his infancy and 
boyhood. His countenance was clouded with 
sorrow, but his compressed lip and firm step 
marked a fixed resolution. He was attended 
only by a servant, the attached and faithful 
Vanni. The night was dark and gloomy ; the 
sky was overcharged and menacing, and the 
wind played in gusts about the castle as he 
mounted his horse, 

His servant ventured to remonstrate, and 
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even the dumb animal was averse to move, for 
he stumbled and nearly fell as he crossed the 
threshold. Manfred made no reply to the ob- 
jections of his attendant, but, putting spurs to his 
horse, and, taking the direction of Palermo, he 
rode rapidly down the steep descent that leads 
from the postern to the plain below. The noise 
of his horse’s feet soon died away, or mingled 
with the roaring of the winds, which seemed to 
wage a strife for mastery with the rain, now be- 
ginning to fall in large and heavy drops. The 
thunder, which before had sullenly growled in 
the distance, gradually approached, and now 
burst overhead, followed instantly by a deluge 


of rain, descending as it were from a mighty 


vessel which was rent asunder with this loud 
uproar. 

Manfred’s horse became unruly ; the struggle 
for mastery was fierce ; but skill quickly pre- 
vailed, and the subdued animal was compelled 
to proceed at the regular but rapid pace at 
which the rider chose to travel. 

Emerging from a chestnut wood that begirt 
the hill he had descended, the young lord of 
Malvagna turned to look back on the seat of 
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about and pursued more slowly his journey to- 
wards the capital. 

When within a short distance of his destina- 
tion he halted for a few hours, less for the pur- 
pose of rest and refreshment, though both were 
needful, than to apprise his guardian, the cardi- 
nal, of his approach, and to ascertain what re- 
ception he might expect. He awaited the re- 
turn of his messenger in a wretched inn, his mind 
heing too much preoccupied and ‘harassed to 
permit him to sleep, even had the accommoda- 
tions of the house been more inviting. It was 
in this interval of suspense that the prudence 
and propriety of the step he had taken first oc- 
curred to him as doubtful. In his sudden reso- 


lution he had been guided by his feelings only ; 


for he was yet a minor, and the law, as well as 
the customs of the country, gave his guardians 
absolute authority over him. These he had 
not consulted ;—true, they had never shown him 
kindness, nor even taken much interest in his 
affairs; still they would be justified in being 
offended at the important step he had taken, 
without even having paid them the compliment 
of asking an opinion. His uncle, the Cardinal 
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congenial, even to indolence itself, to take a 
violent resolution that must draw inevitable con- 
sequences along with it, than to ‘pursue a mid- 
dle course, the result of which is less obvious, 
and in which more is left to our own conduct. 

“ Had I not better,” he cried, as he hastily 
rose from the chair upon which he had flung him- 
self, and with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes 
paced the uneven floor—* had I not better aban- 
don this enterprise at once ? return to Malvagna, 
and, without having given these insolent rela- 
tions the power of affronting me, collect as I 
may the supplies that will be necessary for my 
few wants, and, bidding adieu for ever to my un- 
grateful countrymen and unkind relations, seek 
hospitality and employment in other climes?” 


While these thoughts were passing rapidly 
through his mind, and when he had nearly re- 
solved to go back to Malvagna without even wait- 


ing the return of his messenger, they were all 
put to flight by the arrival of Vanni with an 
answer from the cardinal, cold indeed, and 
formal, but still civil. This sudden visit to 
Palermo, and other matters referred to in the 
letter, were treated as “ imprudences;” yet they 
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met with no farther reprehension; and he was 
inyited to occupy the apartment of his father 
(which in fact was his right by inheritance) in 
the family palace, 

This letter, which was written by a secretary, 
concluded with a hint which Manfred was at a 
loss to comprehend, of important family matters 
to be arranged, and changes about to take place 
in the cardinal’s own mode of life. 

In the constrained and formal reception of his 
uncle, and in the deserted and neglected apart- 


ment assigned to him, Manfred found little to 
cheer him after his melancholy journey. 

The confidential secretary of the cardinal 
seemed anxious to atone for his master’s want of 


cordiality by the deferential and obsequious re- 
spect of his own address, He was profuse in his 
apologies for the state of the apartment, which 
indeed did not reflect credit on the care of the 
steward. The rooms had apparently not been 
opened for a length of time: there was a close 
and stifling smell in all of them; the moths had 
taken possession of the once rich furniture, and 
the curtains hung dusty and dingy from their 
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Manfred’s countenance fell. ‘The information 
of the secretary was not cheering: he assured 
the count, “that the rooms were unwholesome, 
ill-aired—had not been occupied since Man- 
fred’s illustrious father had slept in them before 
his marriage ;” (here he sighed ;) “ that his 
eminence had such respect for his brother's me- 
mory and his nephew’s property, that he would 
never suffer any one to enter the apartment. 
Manfred must be patient—must pity them, who 
were not able to give him a reception such as 
his merits claimed and as their devotion would 
dictate: all that could be done should be done; 
all that the house contained was at his disposal.” 

All this was uttered by the Signor Lorenzini 
(for such was his name) with great volubility and 
many shrugs of the shoulders, while the palms 
of his hands were pressed together like those 
of a.monumental figure on an old tomb. 

This man, though possessor of great wealth, 


and exercising boundless influence over his 
master, by whom he was treated more as a friend 
than a dependent, never failed to give Manfred 
his title of “ excellency” every time he spoke to 
him; waiting, as he opened each door, till the 
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ably impressed by the close examination of his 
features, returned cold and short answers to all 
his apologies, offers, and promises ; and, begging 
only for that which was of immediate necessity 
for his repose, he hinted in pretty plain language 
at his fatigue and desire to be left to rest. 

The cunning Sicilian had already discovered 
how little he had made himself acceptable to 
the young heir; he therefore hastily withdrew 
before the impression was confirmed, promising 
instantly to supply his wants, and determining 
by his attention and assiduity to conquer his 
prejudices, 

When left to himself, Malvagna, too much 
disturbed to rest, walked up and down his soli~ 
tary chamber, oppressed with a feeling of more 
than usual desolation, and almost hating that 
existence which he seemed doomed to pass un- 
cheered by any of the sympathies of life. Over- 
come at length by bodily fatigue and mental 
agitation, he went to bed, when sleep, though 
the first friend to desert us, came to his relief, 
and for many hours wrapped his senses in sweet 
forgetfulness, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Biondo era, e bello, e di gentile aspetto ; 
Ma l'un de’ cigli un colpo ave diviso. 
Darre. 

Don Manvzep, Count of Malvagna, was the 
only son of a younger brother of the illustrious 
house of Fortebraccio. His mother was a 
Spanish heiress of great rank and beauty ; but 
he had never known his parents, having lost 
them both at the hour of his birth, and under 
circumstances of aggravated misfortune. 

Don Currado, Prince of Olivieri, the repre- 
sentative of this ancient family, having long 
fallen into a state of apathetic melancholy 
amounting nearly to insanity, the guardianship 
of the little orphan had naturally devolved on 
the Cardinal Ridolfo, heir presumptive of his 
incompetent brother. 

The cardinal, however, dee}!\ engaged in 
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Weasure and in polities, had altogether neglected 
his charge, abandoning his education to an ig- 
norant priest, and his estates to unfaithful 
stewards. 

In the course that he himself was pursuing 
large sums of money were necessary, and, pro- 
vided he were supplied, he never inquired from 
what source they were procured ; it was ge- 
nerally believed that the interested adminis- 
trators of the Malvagna estates had purchased 
their employer's approbation, or at least his con- 
nivance at their repeated acts of malyersation ; 
and such was the cardinal’s character, that 
there seemed little want of candour in the sup- 
position, strengthened as it was by the neglect 
with which he had ever treated his nephew, and 
the marked dislike which he had more recently 
evinced for his person. 

Manfred, thus neglected by his nearest rela- 
tions, and debarred by his rank from the educa- 
tion of school and college, grew up to manhood 
at his own hereditary castle of Malyagna, where 
his father and mother were residing at the time 
of their death. Had he -been endowed with 
only an ordinary mind, he ran a great risk of 
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of some fond mother, his heart would swell with 
unconscious jealousy, and he would turn away 
with envy to relieve his overcharged breast by 
a flood of tears. 

As he grew towards manhood, his only re- 
fuge from these feelings, which became more 
painful when he traced them to their source, was 
the ardent pursuit of knowledge: and happy in- 
deed are they, and blessed ‘ beyond the lover's 
and the poet’s lot,” who can effectually apply 
this remedy to the disappointments of life and 
the injuries of wounded feeling ! 

Fortunately, a neighbouring convent of Cis- 
tercian Monks (which owed its rich endowments 
to the house of Fortebraccio) furnished a valu- 
able library; and a brother of the order, a man 
of learning and austere piety, willingly assisted 
the young student in his researches ; thus nobly 
repaying the munificence of the founders by the 
education of their descendant. 

Father Lorenzo loved his pupil. In the ar- 
dent and melancholy boy he found a mind con- 
genial to his own, a soil which yielded a rich 
return for all his labours; still he was not 
the person to infuse the first useful lessons of 
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tear would tremble on his eyelid ; but, ashamed 
of the weakness, he would hastily wipe it away, 
and quickly reassume the unbending gravity of 
his'usual deportment. 

Manfred, in return, grateful for the benefits 
he had received, and deprived of all other ob- 
jects of affection, both loyed and revered. this 
only friend. | His love, however, was mingled: 
with awe: the austerity of the recluse, his 
piety, and the mysterious hints that occasionally’ 
dropped from him, did not fail to. inspire: this 
feeling in all who approached him.» It was 
encouragement that Manfred needed : he had 
no youthful follies to be checked, no. petulance 
to repress; but the severe friar saw weakness 
to be overcome and frailty to be combated in 
the most natural affections: and the young 
count, thus repressed even where he most lovedy 
grew up with the idea that all he felt should be 
examined «with suspicion, and that there was 
guilt and shame in the generous oyerflowings of 
a feeling heart. 

‘As he approached the verge of manhood, his 
books, amongst which had hitherto lain his only 
happiness, grew less pleasing to him ; and the 
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fate that seemed to have doomed him to perpe- 
tual solitude and isolation, grew daily more op- 
pressive to his imagination. He would neglect 
the manly sports in which he excelled, to pass 
whole days together in the wild and rugged 
region that surrounded his castle; and, wander- 
ing amidst the rocks and forests, or watching 
the sullen surge as it broke against the cliffs, he 
would lament the hard fate that had given him 
birth, to wander forth alone, without a friend 
and without an object. 

It is not surprising that these circumstances, 
acting on a mind of great native power, had 
given an entirely original character to his mode 
of thought and action. Of the restraint in 
which, for the most part, the young nobles of 
Sicily are educated, he knew nothing. His 
tutor possessed little influence over him, and 
assumed no authority. His servants, stewards, 
and other dependents, if they did not consult 
his interests, at least did not openly oppose his — 
wishes. He had no one, therefore, to direct, 
and few to contradict him. His manner was 
pleasing and mild, yet it had something in it 
that awed and repressed those with whom he 
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came in contact: he was habitually reserved, 
and circumstances had given a tinge of melan- 
choly and diffidence to his address that passed 
for pride; though, in fact, few persons had a 
more humble opinion of their own merits, or 
a greater deference for the wisdom of others ; 
still, any one endeavouring to remonstrate 
with him, would have found it difficult to 
encounter the calm, cold tone with which he 
could defend his opinions. His disposition, how- 
ever, was generous and noble, and his temper 
was gentle and patient ;—neglect had not 
soured the one, nor self-indulgence spoilt the 
other. 


In his person he was tall, noble, and very 
handsome : his countenance and manner were 


impressive ; and he was altogether one whom 
men behold with envy and women with admi- 
ration. One circumstance deserves to be re- 
corded, for it was remarked by all who were 
familiar with the works of the father of modern 
poesy : —the strong resemblance which he bore 
to that poetical description which precedes this 
chapter, of Manfred, the unfortunate King of 
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Naples, from whom he was lineally descended ; 
a likeness which was heightened by a scar over 
his left eyebrow, similar to that of his illustrious 
aneestor, which the poet has recorded in his 


vision. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain ; 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ;— 
A man of compliments, 

Suaxsreane, 


Tux morning, with its light and warmth, in- 
sensibly acted on the frame of our hero, and 
restored the tone of his spirits. 

He was determined to pursue an independent 
course, and to seek distinction by one of the 
many honourable roads that lead to it. With 
these feelings he descended into the cardinal’s 
apartment, in a serene, if not in a cheerful, 
frame of mind, . 

He found the manner of his uncle greatly 
improyed; it was not cordial, but, though still 
reserved, it was no longer forbidding. After 
they had drunk their chocolate,—which, with the 
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cardinal, who was rather an epicure, was not the 
work of a moment,—he informed his nephew 
that it was fit he should make the acquaintance 
of his relations, and invited him to accompany 
him to the villa of his brother, the Prince of 
Caronia, at the outskirts of the town. 

To this beautiful spot they both proceeded 
in the stately coach of the cardinal, drawn in 
ponderous pomp by two large black horses, 
whose harness and housings were decorated 
with searlet tassels and ribands, badges of the 
nak of a prince of the holy Roman church. 
The change from the gloomy palace of Milazzo, 
situated in the very centre of the town, to the 
Say and lively residence of his younger uncle, 
had an immediate and most agreeable effect 
‘Won Manfred, who felt as though a weight had 
suddenly been taken from his shoulders, and a 
ew existence opened to him. 

The contrast presented by the manner and 
- Appearance of the two brothers was hardly Tess 
striking than that of their dwellings. 

The Prince of Caronia’ was several years 
younger than his brother. His figure was so 
extremely youthful, that, at the first glance, it 
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seemed hardly to have arrived at maturity ; it 
was not till the extreme care that had been 
taken fo conceal the traces of time became 
visible, that his real age could be guessed at. 

His dress, which was fashioned in the newest 
taste of the prevailing mode by foreign artists, 
was arranged with scrupulous care; and, though 
his person was wrapped in a rich morning-gown, 
and his small feet encased in embroidered slip- 
pers, there was no reason to believe that this 
undress was the result of less deliberation than 
that costume, decorated with all its badges of 
chivalry, in which he presented himself in the 
drawing-room of royalty. 

His person, though diminutive, was elegantly 
formed. His hands and feet, upon the small size 
of which he peculiarly valued himself, occupied 
no slight share of his attention; his hair was 
carefully combed, and arranged on his forehead 
so as to conceal the fast approaching baldness 
with which he was threatened; and the colour 
that age and dissipated habits had driven from 
his cheeks was, even at that early hour, repaired 
with artificial red. 

While Manfred noted these particulars, he 
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himself naturally where he was desired, instead 
of standing crushing his hat in his hands and 
modestly protesting against the honour intended, 
a punctilio which the least polished youth in 
Palermo would have been ashamed of omitting ; 
while the cardinal, conscious of the imperative 
claims of his rank, was content, on the appli- 
cation of a very moderate degree of violence, 
to take the place which Caronia had abdi- 
eated,—an honour due to him in his double 
capacity of guest and prince of the church. 
These ceremonies being over, which even the 
relationship of the parties did not suffer them to 
omit, and chocolate having been produced, the 
prince himself handing the cup to his bro- 
ther, and forcing another on Manfred, who 
vainly protested he had breakfasted, the con- 
versation began. Had the task of maintaining 
it fallen on Manfred or the cardinal, it must 
inevitably have languished and died away ; but 
in the company of Caronia no exertion of theirs 
could be wanted to keep the ball in constant 
play. 

The voluble prince ran on in a style and in 
a language wholly unintelligible to his nephew. 
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addressed his discourse—in the presence too of 
his secretaries, who, though etiquette did not 
permit them to speak, seemed vastly amused 
and edified by the conversation! Something of 
this feeling, perhaps, was visible in his counte- 
nance; for Caronia, who had all his country’s 
quickness of perception, said, turning to his bro- 
ther, with something like a blush on his cheek, 
“ Our nephew is new to this kind of life, and 
has as yet no notion of the pleasures and amuse- 
ments that the capital affords, But there is 
time enough—he will quickly learn,” he added 
ina tone of encouragement. ‘To-night, brother, 
I will take him to the Montenojoso’s féte.” And 
then turning to him, “ Prepare your eyes to be 
dazzled and your heart to be touched; for you 
will see the greatest beauties of the age.” 

~ Here again, perceiving that he had failed in 
making the impression he had intended, he 
turned hastily to his brother, and, taking up a 
superb vase of porcelain from the table, he told 
him, with a very significant smile, that it was a 
present received that morning from a royal hand. 
The cardinal shook his head, and asked some 
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question, the meaning of which Manfred could 
only guess by the tone in which it was answer- 
ed. While he was pondering upon this, his uncle 
drew his attention to the china jar, and claimed 
his admiration of its beauty. Roused from a 
sort of reverie, into which he had for an instant 
fallen, he stretched out his hands to take the 
vase: the volatile prince, seized with some 
new idea that had just darted into his head, 
called out to his brother that he wished to im- 
part a secret to him ; thinking that Manfred had 
posession of the vase, he suddenly withdrew his 
hands, and the splendid toy fell on the marble 
floor. He looked for an instant at the “ glit- 
terng dust and painted fragments” of his last 
new plaything; but acquired politeness and na- 
tive good-nature checked the expression of his 
Vexation. In a few seconds after he was more 
Concerned at Manfred’s distress than at his own 
loss, 

The cardinal, to turn the conversation, asked 
some question concerning his nieces, whom, how- 
ever, he forbore to designate as such; and their 
father, with a careless air, promised to introduce 

cz 
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Manfred to his two cousins the next day, when 
he begged him to dine at the villa. 

“ They are pretty creatures, and look quite 
women, though so very young,” said he, “ The 
eldest” (here he looked grave for an instant, but 
his features quickly reassumed their habitual 
expression) “ is very like her mother. Rosalia, 
the youngest, is in my mind the prettiest : she, 
T am told, is the image of me. But you shall 
judge for yourself—we meet to-night.” 

With this, the cardinal, attended by his 


nephew and his two secretaries, and followed 


by his brother, who insisted upon accompany- 
ing him to the carriage, left the house with the 
same ceremony with which he had entered it, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should we find it fairer than in Blanch? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should we find it purer than in Blanch? 
Iflove ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch ? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue cardinal would willingly have prevented, 
or at least deferred, the introduction between 
the cousins; but this he saw would be impos- 
sible. He therefore resolved to acquaint Man- 
fred without delay of the change that he medi- 
tated in his own position. 

He had long been discontented with the ca- 
Teer of the church; he had been disappointed in 
his ambitious hopes; he drew little advantage 
from his lofty title; and, having been recently 
declared administrator of his unfortunate bro- 
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ther’s estates, he was placed at the head of his 
wealthy house. 

The pride of ancestry, which all the members 
of the family shared in different degrees, had 
very different effects on each. With Manfred, it 
was an incentive to imitate the heroic examples 
of valour and virtue which were handed down to 
him ; with the cardinal, it was an engrossing and 
selfish feeling, which made him prize an advantage 
that few shared with him, and which could nei- 
ther be bought by wealth nor acquired by merit. 

The recent abolition of the feudal tenure and 
of the law of primogeniture had deeply afflicted 
him; but he resolved to prevent the subdivision 
of his own property, if possible ; and, on looking 
round, while he saw so many houses of whom 
from various causes he was jealous, utterly 
ruined by the change, he rejoiced in thinking 
that his own family would suffer less than the 
rest, and would rise to still greater pre-eminence 
on the downfal of so many rivals, 

To prevent the division of his estates amongst 
his collateral relations, the cardinal determined 
to marry: he was not even in deacon’s orders, 
and his purple might at any moment be laid 
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aside, He did not for an instant hesitate on 
whom to fix his choice—where could he find so 
proper a match as in his own family? 

His niece, the Lady Bianca, was beautiful, 
was no impediment, and he was certain of the 
joyful acquiescence of his brother, In eatholic 
countries, the union of an uncle with his niece is 
not looked on with any disgust, and is too com- 
mon to excite surprise: for the church, which 
forbids marriages within degrees of consangni- 
nity extremely remote, has reseryed to itself 
the power of granting dispensations to permit 
them between the nearest kindred. 

Beyond the reach of Caronja’s extravagance, 
vhich was boundless, considerable portions had 
been settled on his daughters by the relation 
who had bequeathed to him the fortune which 
had enabled him to marry. Of many chil- 
then, the fruit of this marriage, only two sur- 
vivel;—the Lady Bianca, now in her nine- 
teenth year, the future bride of her uncle ; 
nd her sister Rosalia, who was about a year 
Younger. Both were extremely beautiful ; both 
bearing the same elevated and graceful carriage 
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which seemed to point them out as the heireases 
of such lofty pretensions, 

The younger sister, howeyer, was incompara- 
bly the more lovely woman: her eyes were not 
so large nor so dark; but it was their expression, 
ever varying with the feeling that animated her, 
that lent them a lustre and a sweetness which 
those of Bianca did not possess, The hair of 
both was dark, and the clearest complexions 
heightened the beauty of their regular features : 
but the dimpled smiles and the surpassing grace 
of Rosalia imparted additional charm even to 
perfect beauty. 

Caronia, an affectionate father at all times, 
and eyen an attentive one, when not occupied * 
by an intrigue or the arrangement of a féte, had 
not neglected his daughters’ education: he was 
anxious that they should possess more than the 
usual accomplishments of their rank and country; 
and, if he had not succeeded in his wish, it was 
not because he had spared pains or expense. 
The young heiresses, however, though both pos- 
sessed of abilities above the ordinary class, had 
shown little inclination to learn, Flattered from 
their earliest infancy with the most brilliant 
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They were lovely women, in a country where 
beauty is valued beyond wealth and rank; but 
to pronounce them exempt from all the faults that 
pride and vanity engender, would be to say that 
they were more than human. Bianca was more 
vain than proud—Rosalia more proud than vain; 
but her pride was a feeling that had been en- 
grafted on a disposition naturally timid. Her 
temper was not without a slight tinge of obsti- 
nacy; but her resolutions wanted firmness of 
principle to resist an opposition steadily made 
to them. She had, however, rarely been tried ; 
and it is rather what her disposition really was, 
than what it had yet been proved to be, that we 
have attempted to describe—Let us not, how- 
ever, dwell upon her faults, which were thrown 
into remotest distance by her charms and vir 
tues. She was generous to excess, frank, un- 
affected, gentle, affectionate. Her talents were 
naturally very good, and would have done great 
credit to herinstructors, had she been judiciously 
taught. At present, she possessed only the 
facility of learning, should she ever please to 
exercise it. 

The cardinal had long contemplated the pos- 
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sibility of his marriage, and he had spoken to 
his brother upon the subject : but it was ouly a 
very few days before Manfred arrived, that the 
whole plan had been matured and arranged. 
Caronia received the proposal with delight : it 
was no mean triumph to procure so splendid an 
establishment for his daughter; and the affection 
as well as the deference with which he regarded 
his brother made him look to this new link be- 
tween them with joy. In this he only acted 
8 any other father in his country would have 


acted : no one would have rejected so tempting 
an offer, There was a disparity in age ; but 
this objection was so brilliantly compensated by 
many advantages, that no father or daughter 
in the island would have hesitated, even had 
family reasons not made the match otherwise 
desirable. 


Caronia had felt the power of love; he 
had once been really attached to his wife,— 
and several times, he believed, to the wives of 
others. The power of loye was perpetually in 
his mouth,—for, though a fortunate lover by pro- 
fession, he had still a spice of romance in his 
disposition: yet had any one urged the absence 
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of attachment as a reason for objecting to this 
marriage, he would have deemed him mad, 
The possibility of his daughter's refusing an 
advantageous match on this or any other ac- 
count had never occurred to him; nor, to say 
the truth, did it oceur to the young lady herself, 
when the alliance was’ proposed, or rather die- 
tated, to her. 

When apprised of Manfred’s arrival, the car- 
dinal had immediately written to his brother, to 
announce it to him, and to urge, though with- 
out specifying any particular reason, additional 
haste in the preparations for his own marriage. 
No time should now be lost in making a com- 
munication to Manfred, which so materially af- 
fected his future prospects : but, not choosing to 
witness the disappointment he anticipated,—per- 
haps, too, dreading his vehemence,—he simply 
informed him, that Lorenzini, his favourite se- 


cretary, had a communication to make to him, 
to which he begged he would give his attention. 

Manfred bowed to his uncle, and, soon retiring 
to his chamber, he was followed by the man 
of confidence. Both the cardinal and his secre- 
tary were men of the world ; both boasted their 
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consummate knowledge of mankind, and enter- 
tained a proportiqnable contempt for the under- 
standing of the young count. They little ima- 
gined that his simplicity would be a match for 
their cunning, and that he would perceive their 
drift, while they thought their game was most 
skilfully concealed. 

By the dispositions of the late duke, and by 
the award of the chancery of the kingdom, when 
the rights of the insane Prince of Olivieri were 
transferred to his brother, the presumptive in- 
heritance of Manfred was acknowledged. The 
recent change in the tenure of property had not 
set aside these decisions. 

The cardinal not being the absolute master of 
his estates as long as the unhappy prince was 
alive, Manfred’s consent and signature were 
necessary to the marriage act of his uncle, 
which, in fact, was his own spoliation. 

To procure this signature, therefore, deceiv- 
ing him as to its nature and importance, was 
the object of the cardinal and his wily secretary. 
Had their knowledge of the world been less pro- 
found, and their bad opinion of mankind less 

confirmed, they would have contented themselves 
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with stating the facts to Manfred, and trusting 
all to his sense of justice or to his generosity, if 
they did not intend to offer him a fair compen- 
sation for the surrender of his claims. Much 
scheming and some anxiety would thus have 
been saved to the cardinal, and the exercise of 
much ingenuity to the secretary. 

Lorenzini entered the room in which Manfred 
was sitting, and, having shut the door with both 
hands, he advanced with stealthy paces towards 
his intended dupe, who, rising as he approached, 
reached him a chair, which the humble man of 
business did not accept, till he had apologized 
repeatedly for the trouble he had occasioned the 
young nobleman, and the mortification he felt 
that his excellency should disturb himself on his 
account. During this time, and during. the dis- 
play of affected reluctance with which he oecu- 
pied the seat he had been honoured with, Manfred 
remained perfectly tranquil, and, seating himself, 
made a motion to the secretary to do so also. 

The wily Sicilian, in placing his chair, took 
eare to face the count, while he turned his back 
towards the window; so that, while his own 
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comtenance remained concealed, he should be 
able to watch every turn of that of Manfred. 

He began the conversation with much preface 
and circumlocution, and approached the subject 
so slowly and with such caution, that Manfred, 
who was determined neither to mterrupt nor 
hurry him, began to think that he would never 
reach the point. 

When, at last, he had passed in review the 
ancient name of the family, its illustrious al- 
lances and great wealth ; when he had deplored 
the recent measure which, he said, (Manfred 
thonght, with something like a sneer,) stripped 
the noble of his privileges, and reduced him to 
the condition of ordinary mortals,—he paused as 
if for a reply: but, Manfred remaining perfectly 
silent, he was obliged to resume :— 

“ The cardinal, to repair as much as lay in his 
power the evils of this law, having, by the un- 
fortunate malady” (here Lorenzini dropped his 

voice) “ of Don Currado, become the head of his 
house, had deemed it right to sacrifice his own 
feelings and his ambition, and to marry.” 

Manfred, who had hitherto sugpected only 
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some plot of the cardinal’s respecting the affairs 
of his minority, felt the greatest surprise, and he 
had no desire to conceal it. Lorenzini continued, 
as though he had not perceived it or had mis- 
understood its cause :— 

“The high rank that his eminence has at- 
tained in the church, the possibility of a yet 
higher grade,” (Manfred stared at him,) “the ho- 
nours, the privileges that are his due, he is willing 
to waiye for the good of his house, All the 
relations of the family will be invited to the 


ceremony, and your excelleney more especially, 
as the cardinal is anxious to have your appro- 
bation of his plan, and your signature to his 


contract.” 

* But,” replied Manfred, ‘1 am not of age.” 

“That is exactly the point,” continued the 
secretary, “to which I was about to draw your 
excellency’s attention. By the old feudal con- 
stitutions, your acts are valid after the age of 
fourteen: there may be some doubt how the 
law stands now; but, at all events, your signa- 
ture to the marriage act is a compliment, a mark 
of good-will to your relations, You will attain 
twenty-one years very shortly after the time 
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Again he paused; and Manfred, fixing his 
eyes on the ground, remained for some minutes 
in deep thought: at length he said, “If my 
uncle have a family, of course that will stand 
between me and the succession I have always 
expected from my unfortunate uncle Olivieri — 
will it not ?” 

“There is always the chance that there may 
be none,” answered the alarmed man of business ; 
“and the lives of infants are precarious. Be- 
sides, an application to Naples would, I believe, 
instantly set aside your claims, But his emi- 
nence was anxious that you should be a willing 
party to his contract.” 

“I hear from you, for the first time,” an- 
swered Manfred, “ that I have claims: what- 
ever they be, I waive them;—lI have neither the 
right nor the wish to stand between my uncle 
and his own schemes of happiness. If my sig- 
nature is necessary to his contract, he may com- 
mand it when he pleases. But you have not 
told me on whom his choice has fallen ;—or is 
that not yet decided ?” 

It was some moments before Lorenzini could 
reply, so great was his surprise at the calmness— 
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nay, the indifference of the tone in which Man- 
fred spoke. Had he met with more than his 
own match in duplicity,—one that could banish 
all expression of mortification and of disappoint- 
ment from his countenance at a moment so 
calculated to call them forth? He was a man 
of the world, and had a thoroughly bad opinion 
of his fellow-creatures. He had never calcu- 
lated upon the generosity and disinterestedness 
of a youth of twenty. 

The closest observer of his species draws from 
his own heart the best portion of his experience ; 
and from the discoveries that he there makes, he 
judges of the feelings of others. It is not there- 
fore wonderful that the confidential secretary 
was at a loss to account for the conduct of Man- 
fred: an involuntary exclamation of surprise ex- 
posed what was passing in his mind. 

Manfred had certainly deemed himself his 
uncle’s heir—he had been repeatedly told that 
he was so; but he had not been accustomed to 
the extravagant luxury of the capital. His own 
property was sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
for all his wants; and, had it even been otherwise, 
it would never have occurred to him to oppose 
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his unele’s wishes on the subject. He again 
inquired the name of the lady. 

Lorenzini satisfied him on this point. He 
was surprised and somewhat startled, but he 
forbore to express his wonder; which, if he 
had known his cousin, would doubtless have 
been heightened, and perhaps blended with 
some other feelings. He made no comment on 
the disclosure; but simply sending a respectful 
message to the cardinal, he dismissed the as- 
tonished agent to report the result of his mission 


to his anxious principal, thinking more lowly 


than ever of the youthful heir’s understanding, 
and almost ashamed of his easy victory. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Amor c’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende. 
Dante. 


Manrrep was much struck with the commu- 
ication that had just been made to him; though 
notexactlyin the manner that the man of business 
had expected. He pitied the poor girl who was 
to be his moody uncle's bride ; and he could not 
but wonder at the extraordinary imprudence of 
the proud churchman, who risked his honour 
and happiness on an experiment so hazardous. 
If he felt pity for his young cousin before he saw 
her, how much was the feeling heightened when 
he knew and loved the bright, guileless, inno- 
cent creature that was to be the sacrifice! 

_ Yet, even had he not been forewarned to con- 
der the Lady Bianca as his uncle’s bride, his 
heart would never have hesitated for a moment 
between the two sisters. In the elder he saw 
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a lovely young woman whose fate he pitied,— 
he regarded her with tender interest and bro- 
therly love: but in Rosalia he beheld a crea- 
ture fairer than the heated fancy of a youthful 
poet had ever imaged forth; of a disposition 
ardent and tender as his own, and endowed 
with all the countless charts that captivate 
and enamour. He was seldom absent from his 
uncle’s house. 

The first arrival of one of Manfred’s appear- 
ance and pretensions at Palermo had natu- 
rally excited in its small society considerable 
curiosity and interest. Kindly advances were 
made to the stranger on all sides; but he was 
bewildered by the confusion, and repelled rather 
than attracted by the lures held out. 

The frank cordiality and unaffected good- 
humour of the young men were very captivating 
to one who, even in childhood, had never had 


a companion on whom his sympathies and affee- 
tions might expand. But he soon found that 
difference of education had disqualified him from 
enjoying the society of his new friends: their 
tastes, pursuits, and feelings on most subjects 
were essentially different. He quickly perceived 
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amongst them an inclination to treat him with 
airs of superiority, as one who was to be en- 
lightened and polished by their cultivation and 
lnowledge of the world ; and he felt in return 
a contempt for much that he saw and heard, 
which he was still less skilful in concealing. 
Had he possessed more flexibility of character, 
and leas pride as well as less principle, he might, 
perhaps, with a feeling of shame, have en- 
deavoured to accommodate himself, to the lan- 
guage and ideas of others; and at least the 
motley scene could not have failed to interest 
him, had he not found in the domestic circle of 
his unele’s family all that was wanting to con- 
stitute his happiness. 

The general society of Palermo was ill quali- 
fed to read his character, and still less to ap- 
Preciate his merits; but all saw with intuitive 
quickness what it most concerned them to know, 
that no impresaion was to be made on the 
young Count of Malvagna. They were piqued 
by his avoidance; they felt they did not under- 
sand him, and suspected he did not like them; 
aad they were conscious of a restraint in his 
Presence, which they were willing to attribute 
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to any cause but the right one—the commanding 
superiority of his character. 

Few people were more canvassed than the 
unconscious Manfred: and though, when pre- 
sent, his mild manner seemed to win general 
favour, yet, in his absence, he was usually 
named with a sneer, or with some expression 
that implied dislike. Old stories were revived : 
his family misfortunes, his neglected education, 
which they affected to pity, were the constant 
theme. Against himself they could bring only 
one accusation; but it was one that could not be 
denied, and which involves the heaviest crime of 
which an individual can be guilty in society— 
that of being unlike other people. 


Manfred, meanwhile, was indifferent to all 
but his love. He gave up his whole soul to 
the delicious enchantment. He gazed on his 


cousin; and, as he gazed, his admiration in- 
creased, and his passion gained force. To 
watch her every gesture, every look, to read 
every thought of her soul as it passed over 
her ingenuons face, was his delight, his oceupa- 
tion. ‘The freedom that their near relationship 
permitted to their intercourse, afforded him 
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thundant opportunities of indulging his passion ; 
and, though his tongue was silent, his eyes spoke 
4 language more eloquent and hardly less intel- 
ligible. 

Rosalia’s heart was too tender, too gentle, 
not readily to catch the flame. Her quick ob- 
tervation told her Manfred’s secret, perhaps 
before he had whispered it to his own soul; and 
she blushed and hid her face, though she was 
alone, as the conviction burst upon her, that, 
vhatever might be the force of his love, her own 
was not less powerful. 

Her character was changed; she was no 
longer the wayward volatile child, eager in the 
purmit of toys, only to be cast aside when gained. 
Averene feeling of inward satisfaction, a con 
slouness of loving and being loved, diffused 
general tranquillity over her deportment, and 
‘ommunieated a joy, a ‘grateful sense of happi- 
hess, which she had never before conceived. Love, 
pire and ardent, for an object she was proud of 
Admiring—that ennobling and all-engrossing feel- 
ig, had gained possession of her heart, and had 
a once converted the thoughtless girl into the 
rellecting woman. © ee een he 


Vou, I, 
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wishes,—for she had no fears,—were all centred 
in Manfred. : . 

Would he approve ?—will Manfred smile? 
Such were the questions she asked herself be- 
fore all she-did; and, if the capricious faney of 
the spoiled child did for an instant arise, the 
fear lest Manfred should look grave would check 
it ere the word was uttered.—He, too, for the 
first time felt the joys of existence. A’ new 
sense seemed to have been bestowed upon him; 
or rather, the rust and torpidity of the others 
appeared to wear off and vivify. The world 
was no longer a dreary desert to be trodden in 


labour and sorrow. Its end was no longer the 


haven to which he looked with longing ‘eyes, 
like’ a wearied pilgrim, for repose and rest * life 
itself appeared now too short; and if for’a 
moment’ a less joyous thought intruded itself 
on his lightened bosom, it was the sad con- 
yietion. that his happiness was not immortal. 
But, at twenty, such gloomy thoughts do: not 
long haunt the breast, and Manfred now for the 
first time felt'some of the presumption of youth. 
His ardent soul was no longer tempest-tost in 
doubt and uncertainty, nor slumbered in ‘sullen 
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indolence on the waves of indifference. His 
hopes and desires had now a definite object. 
His talents brightened under the new influence ; 
a lofty emulation possessed his soul. He would 
become distinguished because Rosalia would ap- 
plaud ; he would deserve success because his 
praises would sound sweet in Rosalia’s ear. His 
heart swelled with all.those warm and kindly 
affections which had before been chilled by cold 
neglect, and which, never having been fostered 
into life, had till now lain dormant. 

The days flew rapidly in each other’s society ; 
and, when night separated them, they laid their 
heads upon their pillows to dream of happiness 
that the morrow would more than realize. 
Blissful days! thinly scattered in the dreary 
waste of life, like springs in the desert, to cheer 
the wayworn pilgrim to his journey’s end: 
delicions moments! bright as evanescent, and 
cheaply purchased by a world of woe! brief as 
ye are, how few are. those that find you! 

Happy as Manfred deemed himeelf, he thought 
his joy yet capable of increase, and he resolved 
todraw an avowal of his love from the lips of 
his Rosalia. Caronia had seen this growing 

dz 
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attachment with pleasure. If his elder daugh- 
ter were to be sacrificed to family politics, he 
rejoiced that her sister might consult her inclina~ 
tions in a more suitable match: he had there- 
fore afforded the lovers every opportunity of 
meeting by encouraging Manfred’s visits, and 
had eyen given him a lodging at his villa. 

He did not know how little his elder brother 
would approve of the plan that appeared to him- 
self'so eligible, or to what an extent he was capa- 
ble of carrying his selfish schemes. But the car- 
dinal was absent at this time, having determined 
on making a yisit to Rome, well aware how much 
his presence, and those means which no one knew 
better how to apply, would facilitate his plans, 
and hasten the dilatory proceedings of the Curia 
Romana. He had been informed, however, by 
letter, of the growing attachment of the cousins ; 
but, in writing his sentiments on this head, he 
did not venture, even to his brother, whom he 


ruled with despotic sway, to disclose the whole 
of his scheme. His letter, nevertheless, ended 
with a hint that it had always been one of the 
dearest wishes of his breast that his niece, who 
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resembled her patron saint Rosalia in beauty, 
should emulate her in piety also: he added, 
that he had believed her vocation certain, 
and he trusted that no imprudent attach- 
ment would prevail on his brother to unite the 
fate of his child with one whose very birth 
had been marked by misfortune, and whose 
existence was detrimental to their family. 

Caronia, freed from the influence that the 
haughty cardinal had acquired over him, was 
not at all convinced by these reasonings : he 
was, however, embarrassed ; and he now endea- 
voured to throw impediments in the way of that 
intercourse which he had before promoted. 
Something of the state of his feelings was 
marked by his manner to his nephew himeelf, to 
whom, though perfectly civil, he was much less 
cordial than he had heretofore been. Manfred, 
a8 soon as he was convinced that the change was 
real, and not imaginary, as he had at first been 
willing to believe, determined no longer to defer 
addressing his cousin. 

He sought her in the room she usually occu- 
pied—it was empty; but in the garden he felt 
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certain to find her. As he approached a beau- 
tiful and retired part of the grounds where they 
had often sat together, he heard her voice be- 
fore he saw her self. He paused’ to listen: 
she was singing one of those popular ballads of 
which the Sicilians are so fond: it had been 
adapted to a national air, of great pathos and 


simplicity. These legends generally commemo- 
rate a tragical event. The song of Rosalia was 
of this character. It ran thus :— 


ROSALIA’S SONG. 
( Translation.) 


Fair Margaret climb'd the castle hill, 
To see her lover pass ; 

‘The morning dawn was grey and chill, 
‘The dew was on the grass. 


‘The tears that gather'd in her eye 
Fell fast as summer rain ; 

Her lips were parted but to sigh, 
As he rode oer the plain. 

At noon the spears are glancing bright, 
‘The trumpets sounding free; - 

His fearless heart beats proud and light, 
‘The fair array to see. 

‘At eventide, his banner torn, 
And soil’d with blood and clay, 

From the lost battle, faint and worn, 
He rides his lonely way. 
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At night, his armour hack'd and pierced, 
With many a gash between, 

The dark blood stiffens on his breast, 
As be lies on the green. 


He did not fall in open fight, 
His death-blow was not there ; 
They came upon him in the night, 
And slew him unaware. 


Manfred approached cautiously, so as to pro- 
cure a sight of the musician without warning her 
of his presence. He paused; and as he gazed 
he conceived that the enraptured mind of an 
enthusiast could not fancy a more perfect im- 
age of one of the heavenly inhabitants. She 
was seated on the inverted capital of a column, 
by the side of a fountain, the waters of which 
were forced to a considerable height and fell 
with a gentle plash into a marble basin. An 
opening in this bower, amidst the ilex trees that 
surrounded it, permitted a glimpse of the sea. 
and the promontory of St. Rosalia. 

A gentle breeze which had recently sprung up 
played in the stone pines and cypress trees, 
causing their melancholy music to unite with the 
gentle murmur of the distant ocean. The disk of 
the setting sun was not visible, but its place might 
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be marked. by the intense glow and the-vivid 
colour of the leafy sereen that shaded it, “as 
well as by the few divided rays that penetrated 
through the thick foliage, brightening with « 
golden, light the objects which they touched: 
The head of Rosalia, as she bent forward in ea- 
dence to her song, sometimes received the beam 
and sometimes sunk into shadow. She wore 
neither shawl nor ornament; and the white veil, 
which no unmarried woman in that country is 
without, had dropped from her head, and; de 
scending from her shoulders, fell in ample folds 
upon the ground, As the slanting ray played’ 
round her head, resembling the halo of glory 
which painters. bestow upon the blessed, she 
would have made an admirable representation 
of her celestial, patroness, in her holy retreat 
upon the mountain to which she has bequeathed 
her name, 

Rapt in admiration, Manfred hardly dared 
to breathe, lest at the sound of any living being 
the, beautiful, vision should be dispelled. Acci+ 
dent, however, or some secret sympathy, made 
her, turn her head. She caught a glimpse of 
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think that, sooner or later, our happiness must 


end. Let us then be wise, my Rosalia, and not 
neglect the few moments of bliss that are al- 
lowed us.” His’ manner assumed an impas- 
sioned tone of tenderness. ‘Let us then, my 
love, my friend, do all that depends on us to 
secure it. Let us be true to ourselves and we 
may defy the world. Yes, lovely Rosalia!” 
he said, taking her hand and throwing himself 
on the grass before her,—“ now, and not till 
now that I love, do I know the joys of life. 
Oh, how does this moment repay me for all the 
gloom and ‘suffering of my childhood ! Ob, 
Rosalia, angel of love and beauty! sent to me 
by a merciful Creator to atone for the past, and 
to teach me the road to heaven, promise never 
to desert me, never to leave me the wretch you 
found me !” 

He looked in her face with an expression so 
ardent, so passionate, that she shrunk abashed 
from his gaze. His eye seemed to dilate and 
darken in its socket; his whole frame: thrilled 
with emotion; his very existence seemed to 
hang upon her answer. 

“ Manfred, Manfred,” she said, gently but 
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in a troubled voice, “ you frighten me. What 
means this violence ? this—” 

‘‘It means,” he answered with rapidity, “ that 
unless you tell me you will be mine,—mine for 
ever,—you will see me expire at your feet. I 
could not survive your rejection. Tell me you 
love me! Nay, nay, do not turn away from me. 
I read your answer in those eyes. But speak 
the word ; tell me you love me,—let me hear 
it from those lips. Surely the flame that burns 
for me is holy! The same blood flows in 
our veins; and to the fond adoration of the 
lover I will add the tender instinctive love 
of the brother. Speak, Rosalia! you will be 
mine ?” 

“ Manfred,—” she began, but, unable to con- 
tnue, she turned aside to conceal her face ; and, 
48 she abandoned her hand to him, he extracted 
fom her murmuring lips a full and not reluctant 
confession of love, —love, deep, devoted, unal- 
terable ag his own. 

The lovers were gazing on the deepening 
twilight as it stole over the purple distance. 

“Rosalia,” he said, ‘“‘ Malvagna is not so 
beautiful nor so gay as this villa. But you will 
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love the chestnut woods and the eraggy vales 
where the poor neglected Manfred passed’ ‘his 
dreary childhood? Our great poet says, *It-is 
sad to look back on joyful days when we are in 
sorrow.) I never knew joyful days till now. But 
I look back to those cheerless times without 
pain: they perhaps have the better fitted me to 
enjoy my present happiness.” 

“‘ Wherever we are together, my Manfred, 
as long as you loye me, I shall be happy. Mal- 
vagna will be a paradise to me; and I shall never 
regret Palermo — nor think of it at all, except 
as the place where I first saw you.” 

‘There was a pause : it was some time before 
Manfred began, with something like hesitation, 
while a gloom came over his brow. 

“Rosalia, have you no reluctance? Are you 
above the superstitious prejudices of the coun- 
try ? Have you no fear in allying yourself with 
the owner of Malvagna ?—with one whose evil 


destiny—my poor father’s——” 

“Hush! hush! Manfred, do not speak of 
that,” she interrupted him, crossing herself. 
“ My father will never permit that subject to be 
named, Once, when I was a child, old Nanna 
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told me something about that, and I asked my 
father for an explanation. I never saw him so 
angry before or since ; it was with difficulty I 
could persuade him not to tarn the poor ‘old 
uurse-out of the house. Ours isa mysterious 
family. The'cardinal feels the same objection to 
the slightest mention of our uncle, the grand 
prior, who died before we were born. I de- 
spise all ‘superstition ;” (and as ‘she spoke her 
tremor belied her boast ;) but do not let us 
tempt fate by speaking of such things. While 
we are together, what have we to dread ?” 

“I dread nothing but losing you, my Rosalia. 
But I have been so little used to good fortune, 
that I fear it cannot last. I feel no confidence 
in my present happiness—let us swear to be 
true to each other, and make Heaven a party to 
the contract. And may God punish us if either 
is forsworn !” 


Manfred bared his arm, and, taking a needle 
from Rosalia’s case, he made the mark of the 
¢ross on his flesh ; and, having traced the same 
nblem on her shoulder, by that holy sign they 
vowed eternal and unalterable fidelity. 

“This ceremony is often practised by the im- 
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passioned lovers of Sicily, especially of the lower 
ranks, whom the cruelty of fortune or the oppo- 
sition of friends forbids to make a more public 


engagement. 


As they rose from their knees, the tolling 


of a bell was heard from the neighbouring con- 
vent of the Spasimo di Gesi. 

“It is the passing bell,” said Rosalia, crossing 
herself; “let us return to the house — we shall 
be missed.” 
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CHAPTER VL 


Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue Cardinal Ridolfo, Duke of Milazzo, was 
born the third son of the wealthy house he now 
represented. In the noble families of the South, 
it is usually the third son that is destined to the 
sacerdotal career. 

The eldest and acknowledged heir of the 
titles is married by his parents as soon as he 
attains his majority, and a suitable establish- 
Ment is appointed for the young principino. 
The second son is trained up in the dignified 
idleness of the capital, ready in his turn to be 
married, should death or imbecility seize his 
elder brother, or should the sterility of the 
princess preclude the hope of an heir. 

The third son, therefore, is early taught to 
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consider himself as belonging to the church;—| 
he:\adopts' the dress almost in infancy; ‘andy 
unless -his family. is. powerful enough to, bear 
him,out) in his irregularities, he! must school his 
manners to the observance of outward decorum: 
When the family isvery numerous, the! other 
sons may find employment) in) the’ military 
order:of Malta, in the royal household troops, 
or -perhaps' in the service of some foreign’ 
prince. 

These active careers, however; aré open to 
few; and fewér still wish to avail themselves 
of'them. The cadets of noble: houses, for the 
most» part, (at least at the time of which we 
treat,) preferred loitering about the capital, lead+ 
ing a life which is called a life of pleasure, ‘be 
eduse it has no other end or object—useless to 
the community, and burdensome to themselves, 
All; however, were: equally condemned toee- 
libacy, unless they were fortunate enough to 
find heiresses to marry them. 

The family of Fortebraccio ‘formed an ‘ex~ 
ception to the general) practice. It had been 
distinguished ‘in: history for its active and tur"! 
bulent, ambition, and: many of its members had 
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Grand Prior of Noto, at an early age, reduced 
this chance nearly to a certainty. He was, 
howeyer, for years debarred from this adyan- 
tage. The eldest brother was of a very delicate 
constitution, and, as has been said, subject 
to such fits of deep melancholy as nearly to 
amount to insanity. His intellect was certainly 
weakened. He had been shut out for years 
from the world, a voluntary prisoner in’ his 
apartment at Palermo, where his only pleasure, 
when not sunk in one of his fits of despondeney, 
was holding imaginary converse with the heroes 
of his race, and even’ sometimes, like the Knight 
of La Mancha, actually identifying himself with 
them. Yet, at moments’he was so calm and ra- 
tional, and always so gentle and inoffensive, that 
his parents would never consent to disgrace him 
by setting his rights aside.- Once there had been 
such a project, instigated—it was believed—by 
Don Ridolfo, and some legal steps were taken ; 
but the unfortunate man had exhibited such dis- 
tress at the idea, and had opposed the scheme with 
such eloquence and pathos, that it would haye 
been barbarity in his relations to have proceeded, 
even had it been possible to establish their point. 
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After the mysterious death of the grand prior, 
the eventual inheritance was secured to Don 
Ridolfo ; yet he was long condemned to wait in 
tedious expectation, calculating the progress of 
time, and watching the slow effects of disease 
upon the debilitated but tenacious frame of 
his brother; who lingered on from youth to 
manhood, and from manhood to age; and 
the cardinal, like other impatient heirs, was 
doomed to | 

* Sigh for sables that he might not wear.” 

It was but shortly before the period of Man- 
fred’s arrival in Palermo that the increased 
insanity of the Prince of Olivieri, (he had never — 
assumed the style of Duke of Milazzo, which 
belonged to the head of the house,) or the more 
powerful interest of the cardinal, had succeed- 
ed in procuring a royal award, setting aside 
the claims of the elder brother, and establishing 
the next heir in all the privileges of primo- 
geniture. 

The early career of the cardinal had been die- 
tinguished by a degree of irregularity of conduct 
remarkable even in a capital notorious for the 
licentionsness of its manners. This mode of 
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life, so unbecoming’ his high rank in society, and 
forming ‘so odious a contrast to his profession, 
and» to the dress which custom forbade him to 
lay aside, at length drew down the censure of 
the apostolical nuncio at Naples; and his father 
determined to wean him from habits of vice and 
prodigality by sending him in honourable ban- 
ishment to Rome. 

While this was in agitation, the duke, his fa- 
ther, died ; and the faulty young prelate remain- 
ed in Palermo, till some domestic calamities 
decided his departure. ‘The death of his father 
was quickly followed by that of his brother, 
the Grand Prior of Noto, and by that of the 
duchess, — hastened, it was believed, by her 
grief for the loss of a favourite son. 

His youthful excesses had proceeded in great 
part from vanity and love of distinction ; and, in 
the sobriety of the ecclesiastical metropolis, he 
readily learned to draw a veil over those irregu- 
larities which at Palermo it had been his glory 
to exhibit. 

Partly by family interest, and afterward by 
application to business, he had advanced rapidly 
in the diplomatic career. He had acquired the 
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reputation of a deep politician; and there was 
not an intrigue carried on in the last days of the 
unhappy Pius VI., or after the gloomy accession 
of his successor, in which he had not a share, and 
in which, though frequently unfortunate, he had. 
not vindicated the credit that the Roman see has 
so long enjoyed of a skilful and dexterous policy. 
In reward for these services, he had received 
the Raman purple as soon as it could be canoni- 
cally bestowed ; and it was not till his unhappy 
master was hurried from his capital to a foreign 
prison, that he returned to his own country, 
where the reputation he had acquired as an art- 
ful politician still enabled him to play a con- 
spicuous part in the intrigues of the period. 

A statesman of the old school, his policy was 
crooked and unscrupulous; he seemed to think 
that he showed skill by a mere deviation from 
tth: he was generally noted for his falsehood 
andcunning. In the sacred college his character, | 
48 usmal, stood in the way of his success. No 
Ole trusted the wily cardinal camerlingo; but 
hig supposed talents secured him adherents,. and 
the large fortune that he had acquired putehased. 
fends a a 
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On the restoration of the papal power, he had 
returned to Rome, confidently expecting to be - 
raised again to office. The times and the court 
had changed: he was coldly received by the 
pope ; and some affront, real or imaginary, from 
the cardinal secretary, drove him in disgust to 
Palermo, where at length he obtained his heart's 
desire, in being appointed the administrator of 
his brother's affairs. 


The cardinal had now, therefore, reached the 
height of his ambition. In the management of 


his vast estates he found ample employment; and, 
by the additional consequence it conferred upon 
him, his vanity was gratified: he had never 
desired to inspire spontaneous deference,» and 
was perfectly satisfied with the homage. that 
was paid him as a temporal and ecclesiastical 
prince. In his. palace in Palermo he could 
utter those oracular decisions which were re- 
ceived with due submission by an obsequious 
audience. None doubted that he was really the 
¢onsummate politician and experienced man of _ 
the world for which he loyed to pass. 

He had resided much abroad; which alone 
secures the reputation of information. He had 
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been employed in diplomacy in most of the Eu- 
ropean capitals, and he was understood to have 
eonversed much with men of all degrees. He 
had frequented the most unscrupulous societies. 
The bad arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
knowledge of the world: and with this class 
no one disputed the cardinal’s familiarity. 

His manner was habitually reserved: he took 
little pleasure in the society which he collected 
about him. Still, it seemed necessary to him: 
either an impatience of solitude, or irritable va- 
mty, made him constantly solicitous to see his 
rooms well filled. 

His own conversation, stripped of common- 
places and hackneyed maxims, had little to re- 
commend it. His talents had been much over- 
rated ; nor had he ever in later life supplied the 
defects of his neglected education. He possessed, 
however, much readiness in availing himeelf of 
the knowledge of those with whom he conversed, 
and great dexterity in concealing his own defici- 
ences. He usually affected an utter contempt 
for mankind, denying all disinterestedness and 
generosity, and reducing the principle of all our 
actions to selfishness alone. He did not himeelf 
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profess infidelity; but the open sneer with whieh 
he declared his willingness to subscribe to any= 
thing and all that the church enjoined, was.a 
sufficient encouragement to those who sat at his 
table to express the doubt and indulge the jest: 

His house and establishment were appoint- 

ed with foreign elegance: his table was splen- 
did, and constantly open. His palace, there- 
fore, was the resort of all the best company in 
Palermo; and the song, the dance, and the gam~ 
ing-table were among the many attractions of 
these unclerical assemblies. 
‘As the cardinal is to play a very conspicuous 
part in this tale, we have ventured to trespass 
on the reader's patience with this long account 
of his character, which is necessary to give a 
clue to much of his conduct. 

There is another circumstance that should 
not be omitted :—the influence possessed over 
him by his secretary, as also by the Duchess of 
Altemura, (a personage who is likewise destined 
to fill an important place in the ensuing narra- 
tive,) had something mysterious in it which could 
not be explained. In neither case was it the 
influence of affection : for the cardinal was ob- 
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served always to breathe more freely and appeag’ 
more cheerful when his obsequious secretary left 
the room: nor did he aspire to gain the favour 
of the duchess, who, on her part, did not dis- 
guise her dislike to his society. She, however, 
reigned despotically over his will, and was at 
little pains to conceal her power. His intended 
marriage, therefore, gave great surprise to many, 
who could not conceive that, however beauti- 
fal and attractive, the duchess would venture 
to share her influence with one so lovely and 
so young as Donna Bianca. But she herself 
appeared perfectly indifferent on this head, and 
weemed to possess a haughty consciousness that 
_her empire was built on too strong a foundation 
to be shaken.—T he wily secretary, so thoroughly 
tkilled in concealing his thoughts, baffled the 
conjectures and eluded the inquiry of every one. 
Manfred had few feelings in common with his 
mamiable relation. On his first arrival at Paler- 
mo, he had made some efforts to conciliate his 
good-will ; but he had since given up the attempt 
% hopeless. He despised his uncle's character, 

detested his opinions, and felt no respect for his 

talents. The cardinal, who was not deficient in 
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penetration, quickly discovered his nephew’s sen- 
timents; and hated him the more because he 
could not impose upon him. He was also con- 
scious of having injured him : he had neglected 
his interests, and permitted, if not encouraged, 
the mismanagement of his estates; and he 
looked forward with dread to the fast approach- 
ing day when he must render an account of his 
stewardship. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TuE inquisitive world was eager, by prying 
into the private history of the house of Milazzo, 
todiscover the reason why the Duchess of Alte- 
Mura possessed such unbounded power, and why 
the eye of the proud churchman quailed under 

_ the glance of the imperious beauty. 

Donna Leonora, Duchess of Altemura, was a 
distant relation of the Fortebraccio family ; but 
her connexion with it was intimate from her ear- 
hest infancy, having been adopted by the late 
Duchess of Milazzo at her birth, which her mo- 
ther had not survived. 

It was whispered that she had once possessed 
the heart of the cardinal : others affirmed that his 


late brother, the grand prior, had been the more 
E2 
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favoured’ suitor, Neither of the persons who 


were the subjects of so much curiosity was 
popular; and if the world bowed down before 
them when present, their reputations: paid for 
it in their absence. Many were the surmisés 
liazarded and the stories invented in the differ- 
ent circles of Palermo to explain the mystery} 
and strange reports were appealed to, which had 
been current at the time of the late Duchess of 
Milazzo’s death, but which had quickly been 
silenced by the power and wealth of the family. 

During the last illness of thé duchess, Donna 
Leonora had attended her with filial tender 
neas : she was deeply attached to her patroness, 
and:after her death was so much distressed. that 
she retired for several months to a convent. 

On her re-appearance in the world, her posi- 
tion in-society was totally changed. The cardi- 
nal had retired to, Rome, and her situation was 
30-disagreeable, that she grasped with eagerness 
at the offer of the Duke of Altemura, a) young 
nobleman notorious for his extravagance and 
want/of principle, who, desperately enamoured, 
itisisted’ on marrying her, in spite of the .ré- 
monstrances of his family. 
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He was obetinate—it cannot be called econ- 
stant ;—for, fickle and giddy like a spoiled 
ehild, he no longer valued, after a very short 
possession, the toy he had been so anxious to 

obtain ; and he quickly returned to those habits 
and pursuits which his marriage had interrupted, 
but not broken. _ 

Leonora, though she had never loved her 
husband, was anxious to maintain his respecta- 
bility and preserve his fortune : and on marrying, 
she had determined to merit his confidence by 
the propriety of her own conduct. But all was 
m vain: her remonstrances and prayers to stop 
im his headlong career were disregarded. She 
appealed to his feelings—he was impenetrable 
as marble ; to his interests and those of their 
children — he was improvident as an infant, 
and selfish beyond example. She still, however, 
persisted in her representations, reproaches, and 
entreaties: but, finding that she only exposed 
herself to the insolence of a vulgar-mimded man 
and the brutality of a profligate, she ceased 
the unavailing struggle, —and, unfortunately 
for herself and all connected with her, she 
ceased algo to merit the pity and respect which 
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even in Palermo her admirable conduct had not 
failed to secure. 

At first, to gratify a mistaken spiritof revenge, 
and afterwards to find a relief from listlessness, 
she had phmged into all the extravagance which 
she had vensured in her husband. » Their for- 
tune was squandered, their fespectability;-de- 
stroyed, and their youth and health wasted in 
Jjoyless dissipation. 

Donna Leonora saw the inevitable ruin that im- 
pended over them ; she saw it with reckless in- 
difference, When the blow fell on the Sicilian 
nobility, she: rejoiced in their fall, as her own 
ruin would not now be single. She hated the pri- 
vileges of aristocracy, because she despised the 
society in which she lived ; and she felt hostility 
to an order which she was conscious she disgraced. 

She had been celebrated as the loveliest: wo- 
man of her time; and, though now no, longer 
young, her beauty had not lost its brillianey with 
its first: freshness, When the Cardinal Forte- 
braccio returned to Palermo, he' found her the 
undisputed queen of fashion, and the dispenser 
of its fickle favours. She quickly re-assumed her 
sway over him; and it was whispered by: the 
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enemies of both, that she found his purse a 
timely resource in the almost desperate state of 
her husband's finances. 

Though in appearance the gayest and most 
thoughtless votary of pleasure, she was in fact 
@ perpetual prey to remorse, vexation, and 
despondency. None of the adorere-of her 
beauty or fashion had ever touched her heart. 
She listened to all—distinguished many—but 
loved none. The love that made her yield also 
made her hate. She despised herself for the 
weakness—or rather, she loathed the guilt of her 
conduct, which had not even the poor excuse of 

_ Weakness to plead for it. “An aching void was 
ever at her heart: and often she would leave the 
brilliant assembly, where she was the object. of _ 
the adoration of the men and the envy of the 
women, to seek her sohtary chamber, where, a 
prey to fatigue and sorrow, she would have given 
worlds to relieve her breast by a flood of tears, 
or quiet an awakened conscience by prayer. 
But these consolations were denied her ; and 
she had frequently contemplated self-destruction 
without a shudder, as the only refuge froma 
world she loathed. 
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Manfred’s arrival at Palermo occurred at the 
moment when these gloomy and despondent fits 
were strongest. In him she seemed to find the 
creature of her imagination, whom her heart 
had hitherto sighed after in vain. Suddenly the 
whole scene was changed—a new turn was given 
to her thoughts, and a new hope to her exist- 
ence, Now, for the first time in her life, she 
felt the timid doubts of real love ; and, no 
longer confident of pleasing, she looked upon 
another with the admiration which she had 
hitherto inspired without sharing. 

She was naturally susceptible of generous 
emotions. The unworthy treatment which Man- 
fred received from his uncle excited her indigna- 
tion: his noble qualities had captivated her 
imagination, and his gentle manners had touched 
her heart, Unused to sue, she challenged admi- 
ration as her right; and she saw with mingled 
rage and sorrow the affection which Manfred 
had conceived for his cousin. His eye glanced 
coldly past her, to be lighted into life and bril- 
lianey when it rested on her rival. She tried 
to call pride to her aid. The appeal was in- 
effectual: her passions had neyer been ‘under 
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control, and her new fancy reigned paramonnt 
in her heart. The proud, the callous beauty, 
who had smiled at tle name of love, became 
now its veriest slave. | 

~ “Could I but inspire one half of what I feel,” 
she thought, in the bitterness of her heart— 
* could I read but one glance of awakened pas- 
sion in those calm eyes, I should be the hap- 
piest, the proudest of women! His is indeed 
a soul worth captivating ! How tender, yet how 
passionate! Is such bliss to be reserved for 
another, and must I witness it? Never ! never! 
If he will not be mine, I will not sit coolly by 
to behold the triumph of a rival !” 

The cardinal saw the sudden affection of the 
duchess for Manfred with jealousy and vexa- 
tion. He could not bear that another should 
be admitted to her confidence—still less that 
that other should be his nephew. It gave him 
gfeat pleasure to observe with how little grati- 
tude her love was received; and even the pro- 
bability of an attachment between Manfred and 
his cousin was at the time a relief to him, how- 
ever little it might square with his general plans. 

In this state of things, he had most unwillingly 
E95 
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left Palermo ; but a long experience of the affairs 
of the Roman court convinced him that his pre- 
sence» there was indispensably necessary. His 
plans were now drawing to maturity: he had 
changed. his title—or rather, he had resigned 
that proud one which he had so long borne, and 
with it the dress that he had formerly been so 
eager to'wear. There was now no longer any 
impediment in his way ; and he resolved to pro- 
seeute, without loss of time, the preposterous 
marriage that had been determined upon, 

The fortune bequeathed to the two heiresses, © 
and over which the prodigal father had no-con- 
trol, was very considerable: but it formed no 
part of the cardinal’s design to divide it between 
them. Though boundlessly extravagant, he was 
almost equally-grasping ; and to secure to him- 
self the portions of his two nieces, he did not 
hesitate to sacrifice the happiness of both. His 
influence over his brother was great; and he eon- 
ceived that, with the additional weight which he 
should acquire by the proposed alliance, he should 
have but little difficulty in moulding his will.as 
he pleased. ~ Rosalia was to be persuaded into 
taking the veil; and this was a paramount ob- 
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adopted. Be patient—trust all to me; a few 
days will set all right ;,he will see the injus 
tice he has been guilty of. Let this marriage 
be once over, and, when he is left with me, I 
will answer for securing his consent. He loves 
me almost as tenderly as I love. him, and ‘he 
would never, I am sure, make me miserable 
for life.” 

The affectionate girl pressed the arm she leant 
upon, and looked imploringly in his face. 

“ Angel of goodness !” exclaimed he; “ lam 
schooled! You must mould me to what form 
you please; for who could deny you aught you 
asked? But mind, my Rosalia, I will not, be 
trifled with: and when the ceremony is yer, 
depend on it, I will openly and frankly ad- 
dress your father, and claim your hand in the 
face of day. An eternity of bliss shall reward 
us for this forbearance.” 

On the day following that on which this con- 
versation took place; the cardinal, or, as he must 
now be,called, the Duke of Milazzo, returned to 
Palermo. Lorenzini had been left to carry the 
dispensations through the usual offices, and was 
expected to follow without delay. The marri- 
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age was arranged almost immediately, and m 
the bustle of preparation little intercourse passed 
between the lovers beyond a few short and 
hurried notes. | 

Donna Bianca had seen her sister's growing 
affection for Manfred without envy and without - 
Jealousy. She had always considered herself as 
engaged ; nor had it occurred to her innocent 
mind that it could ever be possible for her to 
love any other than her husband. 

She did not feel towards him as she could 
have wished ; and perhaps, had she compared 
her feelings with those which Rosalia so often 
expressed, she would have been struck with the 
difference. But she was too gay and volatile 
to dwell on these serious thoughts; and she 
wished her sister all possible happiness, with- 
out considering her own lot as less fortunate. 

She loved her cousin Manfred as a fond 
sister, for a brother she hoped he would soon 
be to her. He, too, felt a deep and affec- 
tionate interest in the lovely girl, whose future 
fate appeared to him so fearful. He had, how- 
ever, avoided giving the slightest hint of his 
apprehensions even to Rosalia; and, in the pre- 
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sence of the future duchess he had always spoken 
of his uncle, if not with esteem, at least with 
respect. The Lady Bianca, of a disposition in- 
finitely less ardent and romantic thau that of 
her sister, was more likely to be satisfied with 
outward enjoyments. Her carriages and her 
liveries would be as gay and splendid as her 
heart could desire; and in the choice of her fur- 
niture and in the cares of her own toilet she 
was certain to find occupation. Manfred, there- 
fore, trusted that she might be happy in a 
position, which, with all its drawbacks, would 


be the envy of most of her sex. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Look I as pale, Lord Dorset, as the rest? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THe marriage of the Duke of Milazzo drew 
all the numerous friends and connexions of that 
powerful house to the capital, and the principal 
nobility were invited to grace the ceremony 
with their presence. The villa of the Prince of 
Caronfa was selected for the celebration of the 
nuptials ; and surely no spot was better calcu- 
lated to be the scene of festivity and enjoy- 
ment. 

The house, of light and elegant architecture, 
supported on lofty arcades, towered above its 
gardens and terraces, and commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the bay of Palermo. In the 
grounds, all. the assistance that art can lend 
to render a beautiful situation yet more per- 
fect had been supplied by the hand of taste. 
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‘Temples and statues rose amidst orange-groyes, 
and terminated every vista. All climates and 
all countries had contributed. their produce to 
diversify the scene. But it was upon the water- 
works that the greatest expense had been la- 
vished; and it was on the beauty and extent of 
these that the luxurious proprietor principally 
valued himself. 


A great volume of water was precipitated 
from a considerable height over a flight of steps, 
and, after supplying several fountains. in its pro- 
gress, wound its way towards a terrace. * There 


it was collected into a marble basin. of, great 
depth and. circumference, from the centre of 
which rose a statue of exquisite workmanship, 
representing Venus emerging from the waves, 
and in the act of bursting her shell asunder... 

On the present occasion, this lovely scene was 
rendered, still more cheerful by the awnings of 
gaudy colours, which were ingeniously. inter- 
woven with the trees to protect the company 
fromthe rays of the sun, already high in, the 
heayens, and glowing with the warmth and 
brilliancy of a southern spring. 

Around the cool fountains, beneath the tents, 
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and acquaintance with a laughing eye and a 
blushing cheek, as they in turn paid their 
visits: but no foreboding doubt, no dread of 
the future, intruded itself to cloud her brilliant 
prospects. 

To one better acquainted with the ‘world, 
wealth, rank, or even liberty itself, would have 
appeared dearly bought by an association’ with 
such a bridegroom. ' 

No contrast could be stronger than that pre= 
sented by the two persons who were now to 
appear at the altar to pledge their mutual vows, 


The bride, in her nineteenth year, gay, joy- 


ous, and innocent—totally ignorant of the world, 
of its claims upon her, and of her own duties— 
was prepared to swear to love asa husband the 
man she had been accustomed to reverence ‘as a 
parent, She had simply been told, that family 
arrangements made the marriage expedient ; that 
the necessary dispensations had been procured; 
and that but'a short time would be allowed ‘her 
for preparation. ‘The proposed plan | had been 
approved by her father and communicated ‘by 
her governess, and she was prepared to obey! 
Such marriages were too common in her country 
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to excite much surprise. She had no predilection 
for any other person; and if for a moment she 


did regret that her lover could not enter more 
completely mto her schemes of enjoyment, the 
thought was quickly drowned in the anticipation 
of other pleasures, and in the hurry of prepa- 

. The bridegroom was in his fifty-fourth year. 
His person was tall and portly; bis features were 
regular, and might have been termed handsome, 
but for the expression of a countenance habitually 
gloomy and haughty, and an eye whose glance 
denoted the union of the crafty politician and 
the selfish voluptuary. 

Since his retarn to Palermo, he had ceased to 
wear that dress which custom had made so fa- 
miliar to him; and though he had taken much 
pains to conceal the tonsure, and shake off the 
ehurchman, a certain air of his former profession 
still clung to him. In spite of all his. efforts, 
every gesture, every look betrayed the cardinal. 
Except for the gay colour and the fashionable 
form of his dreas, a stranger would rather have 
pointed him out as the dighitary who was to per- 
form the ceremony, than the principal seter in. it. 
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Had any one examined his countenance as 
he -flitted about from room to-room, he would 
have: discovered an ill-disguised -expression of 
doubt and anxiety contending with the joyous 


and open countenance which he had endeayour- 
ed to assume as more befitting the occasion. 
He was much occupied with his bride, and 
very scrupulous in offering her all those little 
attentions that might be expected from a lover ; 
but his attempt at gallantry, so: ill suited, to 
his| former calling, to the dignity of his ap- 
pearance, and even to his usual character, sat 
awkwardly upon him, and would, most willingly 
have been dispensed with by Donna Bianca, who 
received his homage with something like hesita- 
tion and timidity. Had she examined her own 
feelings, it would have alarmed her, perhaps, for 
her future happiness, to be forced to confess the 
great relief she felt whenever the duties of 
hospitality called her polite bridegroom from 
her side, ° 
Next to the bride, on the same cushion, sat 
Rosalia, looking if possible more beautiful than. 
her sister. Their hands were locked together, but 
they seldom spoke. Both were pre-occupied,— 
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one with her own position; the other had appa- 
rently some cause of anxiety, for her eyes were 
constantly fixed on the door, or searching amidst 
the groups in the garden for some object that 
did not. present itself. 

The Duchess of Altemura was seated with 
them, assuming on the present’ occasion the 
place of their mother. She, too, was abetracted 
and thoughtfal, and seemed to expect the ar 
rival of some one who eame not: her eye wan- 
dered from the face of Rosalia to the door, and in 
the perplexity of her look a close observer might 
have read disappointment and sorrow, blended 
with anger and jealousy, whenever the dark eye 
of the haughty beauty rested on the face of her 
* wneonscious rival. Whatever internal struggles, 
however, might agitate her heart, her voice and 
manner betrayed nothing of them ; for both were 
schooled to the becoming tone that the occasion 
demanded. 

‘‘ Where can Manfred be?” at last Rosalia 
said in a whisper to her sister: “surely he will 
not fail us; yet what can detain him? It is not 
like him, to absent himself when others are to 
be made happy.” 
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Before her sister could reply, the duchess 
said in a significant tone, 

“On so auspicious an occasion, which bodes 
so much good to the family, he cannot fail to 
rejoice ; and it will give him so much pleasure 
to sanction the wedding with his presence, that 
we cannot doubt of his appearance.” 

The duke at this moment entered the room, 
his watch in his hand, which he consulted with 
some anxiety. 

“Where is Manfred?” he asked in a voice 


of impatience, yet in which there mingled some- 
thing like fear. ‘ The bishop is already in the 
chapel; the procession is ready to form, and 
we only wait for him to take his place by the 
side of the bride to lead her to the altar, The 
hour is fast approaching—we can wait no 


longer.” y 

He glanced towards Bianca, who looked on 
the ground and trembled; but the still more 
disturbed look of her sister drew the attention 
of the duke, who eagerly asked what caused 
her emotion. She cleared her voice, and was 
about to reply, when the duchess stepped before 
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her, and addressing some words in a low voice 
to the bridegroom, he left the room. 


' The guests, who had before been dispersed 
through the house and gardens, becoming im- 
patient at the unexpected delay, gradually col- 
lected together round the large reservoir that has 
been already noticed, and which, overshadowed 
by lofty trees, at once offered shelter and invited 
to repose. At another moment, nothing would 
have been more delightful than sauntering over 
this fairy spot, enjoying the luxurious climate 
and the beauty of the scene: but the party had 
been assembled for a specific purpose, in the an- 
ticipation of which they neglected the means 
that had been provided for their previous di- 
version ; they could not amuse themselves at an 
ordinary entertainment,—a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and vague expectation prevailed ; the 
- delay was disagreeable. 

‘‘ What are we waiting for?” said the young 
Principino di Torre Bagnata to Don Boemondo 
Capcthiuso, the cadet of a noble house, a knight 
of Malta, and the newsmonger of more than 
one circle. ‘* We have been already an hour in 
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attendance; are we to be kept for ever in this 
broiling sun ?” 

“The cardinal—I beg pardon, I mean the 
duke and bridegroom—” replied Don Boemondo, 
“cannot be married unless his nephew lead the 
bride to the altar; and he, it seems, is not yet 
arrived. For my part, were I in his eminence’s 
place, I should be glad to avail myself of his 
absence, and get married as fast as possible.” 

“What !” replied the other, “ for fear that 
Malvagna should look upon the ceremony “with 
an evil eye? Nay, don’t smile; I have no double 
meaning: but you know, if the cardinal have 
heirs,—and” (the young profligate smiled signifi- 
cantly) “those are not very likely to be want 
ing, — Manfred is cut off from the vast inherit+ 
ance which he has always expected. For my 
part, I wonder he can endure his disappoint 
ment with any temper. But those Fortebraccios 
have so much pride, they affect to have no feel- 
ing at all. Is it true that he is in love with 
Rosalia, and that that too is an arranged affair?” 

“In love—I believe quite true,” answered 
the man of gossip; “* but anything rather than 
arranged. Take my word for it, that marriage 
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will never be. The cardinal is resolved that 
there shall be no division of property in the 
family, whatever the law may say to the con- 
trary.” 

Here the principino broke in with— 

‘<The cardinal is resolved! But the girl 
has a father, and an obstinate one too ;—surely 
he will not sacrifice his daughter to the selfish 
views of the old churchman ?” 

‘©The old churchman,” retorted Don Boe- 
mondo, “ governs his brother as completely as 
he is himself governed by his own secretary. 
Besides, the little prince is as proud as Lucifer, 
in his way; and, ” 

“Were you at court the other day,” in- 
terrupted the Duke of Terra-Sciupata, who had 
just joined the group, ‘when our new visitor, 
the Austrian ambassador, the Count de Stump- 
fen, in his rude pushing way, knocked a snuff- 
box out of Caronfa’s hand as he was offering a 
pmch to Malvagna ?—it was of agate, and of 
prodigious beauty. M. de Stumpfern turned 
round. Caronia thought it became a grand 
seigneur to look on such trifles with ineffable 
indifference, and was preparing to receive, with 
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smiles, the expected apologies; but the diplo- 
matist, on seeing the diminutive stature and 
smirking face of the descendant of Barbarossa, 
turned away with little ceremony, muttering 
something about ‘Une tabatiére si fragile—la 
Foule — impossible Péviter. Malvagna was go- 
ing to take the matter up seriously, but Caro- 
nia stopped him, and, advancing a step, with 
the utmost politeness of manner placed his little 
foot—which on this occasion he contrived to 
make heavy enough—on that of the ambassador, 
who wore a tight shoe. He then turned to- 
wards him, and looking him full in the face, he 
muttered, ‘ Un si gros pied—dans la foule—e'est 
impossible Péviter. Then, more seriously to 
Altemura, who was standing by him, he said, 
still lond enough to be heard—t We of the house 
of Fortebraccio know how to resent an) imper- 
tinence; and we have always been noted for 
repaying both favours and offenees with usury.’ 
—The foreign bully was as tame as a lamb.” 
“Thad heard something of this,” replied the 
young prince, smiling. “ But do you really think 
he would force the lovely Rosalia into a convent, 
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rupting himself, and dropping his voiee, ‘ the 
cardinal can have no superstitious feelings, or 
he would never have been married on a Friday. 
He has been so Jong away from us, that he has 
got rid of all our prejudices; and so long in 
Rome, that I should fancy he has few left of 
any kind. Therefore——” 

“Oh, you are quite mistaken,” said Don Boe- 
mondo; “he has his full share. Manfred is un- 
lucky in his own person, that at least is no 
calumny : and the cardinal flies from everything 
that has the appearance of misfortune with in- 
stinctive horror. Watch his countenance now, 
—how serious and overcast itis! He is anxious, 
no doubt, to get the ceremony over before Man- 

. fred arrives, without the appearance of slighting 
him; which, for the present, I hear would be 
very imprudent.” 

“He is very superstitious,” continued the 
last speaker, ‘and gives way to presentiments 
more than any one. He has always had one, 
that this much-desired marriage would never 
take place, and that the cup would be dashed 
from his very lip;—for that reason the affair has 
been so hurried. It was only last night that 
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the secretary returned with the papers executed 
im due form, though he has been expected for 
the last week. This is the thirtieth of April. 
Besides all our prejudices, above which he does 
not even affect to rise, Caronfa has many that 
belong exclusively to his family; and all of 
which he cherishes as a valuable portion of his 
inheritance. Therefore, he has more than the 
usual horror of marriage in May,—a month, he 
mys, fatal to his house. — (By the by, Manfred 
was born on the first of May, the day of his 
father’s death.)—‘ No Fortebraccio,’ the little 
coxcomb says, ‘for more than eight hundred 
years, was ever married in that month without 
some dire misfortune ensuing. He was inex- 
orable on this point ; and his eminence had only 
the alternative of delaying his happiness for a 
month, or of being married on a Friday, to which 
even he had some difficulty in procuring his bro- 
ther's consent. So they have been both obliged 
perforce to rise above vulgar prejudices: yet 
I would wager any money that he wears an 
image of St. Rosalia round his neck, and has 
many a corno against the evil eye about him. 
Oh, he is a true Sicilian, and a devout believer, 
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although he has lived so long in Rome; and, I 
dare swear——” 

“Will you not come to the house?” said the 
Prince of Caronia, stepping up to this group who 
had been so cayalierly discussing his affairs; his 
face adorned with smiles, his person with the 
gayest apparel, and his button-hole with a 
whole rainbow of orders. ‘ Manfred has dis- 
appeared ; so Altemura will take his place on 
the left side of the bride. The bridegroom is 
already awaiting us, and Monsignore has: been 
ready this half-hour with his rochet on and his 
book open.” So saying, the youthful parent 
tripped off to marshal his loitering guests, before 
taking his place at the head of the procession. 

The absence of Manfred caused the Duke of 
Milazzo to feel considerable alarm. Had he all 
this time been concealing his feelings with more 
than Sicilian duplicity ? and did he intimate by 
his absence a, refusal to sign the contract and an 
intention to protest against the marriage? Such 
were the questions he asked of himself ; and the 
doubtful answer that was returned, explained 
some partiof the anxiety which his whole deport- 
ment exhibited. On the other hand, for many 
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reasons, the abeence of his nephew was far from 
displeasing to him. He waited, however, till the 
last moment ; and it was not till the clock had 
struck half-past eleven, that he gave the signal 
to proceed. | 

Caronia took his daughter's hand. The pro- 

cession formed. The priest, an old prelate, a 
relation of the family, received it at the door of 
the ehapel in robes of ceremony. The duke 
looked with admiration at the lovely girl, as, 
aruggiing to lower her veil, she knelt beside 
him, while her cheeks and neck were suffused 
with the blush of becoming modesty. 

The bride and bridegroom, placed side by 
side, heard the mystic words that united their 
fate. Those of the guests who could be accom- 
modated within the narrow precincts of the 
chapel listened in deep attention, their features 
Composed to decent solemnity; while those 
who were excluded, thronged round the door ; 
and the numerous servants, tenants, and re- 
taizera of the family were seen behind them 
aguin, gazing on tiptoe towards the altar, in the 
vain hope of catching a glimpse of what was 
paseing within. 

¥ 5 
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At the moment when the bishop was about to 
pronounce the benediction, and all was hushed, 
aslight noise from without attracted his notice 
to the door, The crowd on either side made 
way for a guest but just arrived. All eyes 
followed his progress up the chapel. ‘The bride 
blushed with pleasure, and her sister could 
hardly repress a cry of joy, as he approached, 
and, having bowed to the altar, placed himself 
on the left of Caronia. It was Manfred. 
His air was disturbed and mournful; and 
the unusual paleness of his face rendered a 
slight streak of crimson on his brow peculiarly 
visible. 

There was a deep pause; and it was not till 
after the duke had made a signal, that the bishop 
continued his holy office. Surprise at this in- 
terruption, or a slight tremor in the old man’s 
voice, made the words of the benediction nearly 
inaudible. 

“Manfred,” said thé duke, as he rose from 
his knees, ‘we expected you several hours ago, 
and-could delay the ceremony no longer, But 
at least you are in time to sign the marriage 
act.” He then turned to speak to the priest. 
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‘“* Manfred,” said the young duchess, affection- 
ately taking his hand, “have you no congratula- 
tions to offer me?—not a word for Rosalia?” she 
added, looking up archly in his face, as they left 
the chapel; and, detaining her sister, as the other 
guests hurried towards the saloon where the 
collation was spread, she said laughing, ‘‘ Come, 
Rosalia, you must chide him for his absence, or 
make him account for it.” 

He tried to smile. 

“ But, good heavens!” she said again, with 

great alarm, ‘“‘there is blood upon your face !” 

“ Blood !” exclaimed Rosalia, now pressing 

_ forward, and suddenly changing the half-resent- 
ful manner which she had before assumed for 
one of intense anxiety,— Blood! Speak Man- 
fred, for Heaven's sake! You look pale—are 
you hurt ?” 

Manfred raised his hand to his forehead ; 
Donna Bianca seized the bloodstained hand —~ 
the impression remained on her slender fingers. 
Rosalia applied her handkerchief to his brow, 
and, having ascertained that there was no wound, 
looked eagerly towards him for an explanation. 

“It is nothing,” he answered, smiling: “I 
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gota slight scratch in assisting a stranger who 
was attacked by ruffians: that, indeed, was the 
cause of my delay, and I was not aware: there 
was a stain on my face. The blood is not mine. 
My wound, such as it is, is in my arm ;, but I 
do not feel it.” Then, after a moment's pause 
he added—* But, Bianca, the bridegroom is 
waiting—let us proceed.” 

‘* What, with these ominous hands !”, she 
cried, looking upon them; and breaking from 
him, she ran to the fountain on the terrace to 
wash off the stain. 

While Manfred was leaning with his back 
to.a pillar, and playfully resisting the entreaties 
of his pretty cousin to be careful of his wound, 
they were interrupted by the duke and Caronia, 


who both announced to them, somewhat gravely, 


that their presence was expected in the saloon. 
Instinctively they followed, and it was not till 
they were seated that the duke asked Rosalia 
ina whisper where her sister was; for he had 
concluded that she had retired to her room for 
a moment to collect her thoughts, in order that 
she might be able in her new condition to face 
so large a company as was then assembled. 
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Rosalia looked round the reom with sur. 
prise: she had been so much taken up with 
Manfred’s adventure, that she had not perceiv- 
ed that Bianca did not follow her. She turned 
to her cousin; a sudden thought seemed to 
strike them both at the same moment—perhape 
a vague apprehension of danger which neither 
would acknowledge suggested itself, as they re- 
membered the depth and slippery margin of the 
@acious reservoir, to which they had seen her 
repair. They started up and rushed to the 
door which opened upon the colonnade where 
they had last seen the duchess ;—they looked 
towards the garden; she was nowhere visible. 
Rosalia ran forwards to the fountain, followed 
by Manfred; she looked wildly in his face, and 
uttered a loud scream ;—a white veil floating on 
the surface, and the still agitated and overflow- 
ing water of the basin, explained but too clearly 
the cause of her alarm. 

To dive imto the water was with Manfred 
the work of an instant. The company, who 
witnessed this scene, and who gazed in astonish- 
ment at the distrees of Rosalia and the gestures 
of Manfred, saw him now, with a horror which 
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absorbed all other feelings, re-appear from the 
water with the drooping body of the duchess 
in his arms. To his surprise and dismay, no 
signs of life seemed to animate the form he held 
in his arms, which he had expected that restora- 
tion to the air would immediately have revived. 

All had now collected round. the ‘Spot ; 
but the appalling accident seemed to have pa- 
ralyzed every exertion, The horror-stricken 
guests gazed in mute surprise, or dispersed in 
groups to ask questions and communicate sur 
mises. Servants hurried to and fro without 
object or purpose. The duke, distracted and 
speechless, gaye no assistance ; Rosalia and the 
other relations of the family, wringing their 
hands and weeping, seemed rather to» need 
help than to be able to afford it. Every one 
suggested remedies and offered advice: all 
commanded, and none obeyed. 

Amidst this hideous confusion, Manfred alone 
seemed to preserve any share of self-possession. 
He carried the body to the house in his arms; 
and, having placed it ona sofa, he recommended 
the care of chafing and rubbing it to the female 
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attendants, while he himself went in quest of 
medical advice. 

The Dachess of Altemura, who had at first 
been overcome like the rest, now recovered all 
her compoeure, and directed and agsisted the 
efforts of the women. 

It was a sight to strike with dismay the moat 
insensible. The bride, her rich dress draggled 
and wet, her streaming hair still crowned with 
bridal flowers, lay pale and motionless ;—the 
weeping sister hanging over her, and in vain 
invoking the name of her beloved Bianca ;—the 
duke, helpless and stupified, gazing on the ex- 
tended form ;—-the father, incapable of any self- 
control, giving way to all his agony, and re- 
pulsing with fury the well-intended but inju- 
dicious attempts at consolation made by the 
attending clergy. 

As soon as the surgeon, accompanied by 
Manfred, entered the room, Rogalia rushed up 
to him, and, dragging him forward towards the 
bed, searched the impassive features of his 
wooden face in hopes of reading her sister's 
doom. Then, looking towards Manfred with 
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inexpressible affection, she seemed almost to 
expect that his presence would work a miracle, 
His eyes belied the hope that his lips would 
fain have uttered ; and, pressing the lovely hand 
he held, he could only recommend resignation. 
The surgeon implored that he might be per- 
mitted to examine his patient without inter- 
ruption ; but some degree of force was necessary 


to compel the agonized parent to retire. When 
the surgeon issued from the room, his look and 


manner forbade all hope, even before his lips 
had uttered the fatal words. 

It seemed probable, as the duchess had 
hardly remained long enough in the water to be 
suffocated, either that the blood had rushed sud- 
denly to her head as she stooped over the basin 
(no unnatural consequence of the agitation she 
had that morning undergone) ; or that in falling 
her head had come in contact with some of the 
ornaments of the fountain—that she had been 
stunned with the blow, and had never risen to 
the surface. The latter appeared the more 
probable supposition, as there was a contusion 
visible above the eye on the left temple. 
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As soon as this opinion had been gathered 
by the terrified inquirers from the medical man, 
the agony of the parent, who had still indulged 
hope, became too violent for control ; and, 
bursting with fary from those who held him, he 
rushed into the chamber of death. Manfred 
and some others followed. 

The beautiful form of the young duchess lay 
extended beneath a canopy of state, surrounded 
by all the rich decorations of that chamber of 
pride, which now seemed to mock with idle 
splendour the unutterable woe of its vain-glori- 
ous owner. 3 

Was it a dream? Or, was that ashy corpse 
—that stiff, cold, marble form—all that remain- 
ed of the gay, the happy Bianca? Whither was 

the spirit fled that had but now given life and 
animation to that sweet face? Where was the 
glow of beauty, youth, and health, which seemed 
% lately to promise a long harvest of enjoyment? 
where the lustre of those eyes — the joyous 
nile of that ruby lip, which all loved to look 
upon? All gone! all fled! all exchanged 
for the fearful hue of death! It was too true, 
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—and this was but another wonder of the 
magician Death, to admonish us of his power 
and the hopelessness of resistance. 

While Manfred gazed, all consciousness seem- 
ed ‘to desert him ; his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth; cold drops of dew fell like rain 
from his brow ; his eye lost all speculation, 
and his arms fell powerless by his sides. 


The guests, as they witnessed the natural 


bursts of the sorrow of the father and sister, re- 
tired in respectful pity : but it was not without 
surprise that they remarked the yet more appal- 
ling grief of Manfred, and the singular conduet 
of the bridegroom, who seemed. struggling with 
passions too big for utterance, alternately burst- 
ing forth into rage and execration— then pale 
as ashes, and apparently at the extremity of 
mortal fear. 
It was the Duchess of Altemura alone who 
possessed the power to recall the mourners to a 
-sense of their present duties. Her eye had re- 
covered its lustre, and it glowed with more than 
its usual fire: in her cheeks burnt a hectic spot. 
Her manner expressed the determination of 
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resolution. She was perfectly calm, though ob- 
viously some scheme of importance was work- 
ing in her mind. Her lips were compressed, 
and her brow bent. She glided from one to the 
other of the grief-stricken relatives; and, by 
some wonderful power of consolation, she suc- 
ceeded in restraining the vehement expression 





of their sorrow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mer.—Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben— ‘What, are you hurt? 

Mer—Ay, ay, ascratch : marry, ‘tis enough. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Donic the preparations for this unfortunate 
marriage, as Manfred could find no opportunity 
of seeing Rosalia alone, he had determined on 
making a visit to a distant cousin of his mo- 
ther’s, a Spanish priest, who enjoyed a piece of 
church preferment at Bagaria (a town a few 
miles distant from Palermo), where he almost 
constantly resided. 

Manfred had passed the day previous to 
that of the marriage at this relation’s villa. 
In returning the following morning to the ca- 
pital, having been detained later than he had 
intended, he determined on taking a cross- 


road over the fields alone, having previously 
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despatched’ his servant to Palermo. When 
about midway, he was startled by cries for 
help, which seemed to proceed from some place 
not far distant. Putting spurs to his horse, 
in a few minutes he came in sight of the 
object of his search. A young man, who was 
calling loudly for assistance, was trying to de- 
fend himself against the attack of three op- 
ponents; one of them was masked, and all 
were armed with knives and short swords. 
The unequal combat had just terminated ; for 
the youth had been felled to the ground, 
and the fellow in the mask was standing over 
him brandishing a weapon which glanced keen 
and bright in the morning sun. To utter a 
lond shout and to spur his horse against the ruf- 
fan was with Manfred the instinctive act of the 
moment. Two of the men took to their heels 
on his appearance; the masked villain remained 
alone. Manfred threw himself from his horse, 
and, seizing the fellow by the collar, he attempted 
to grapple with him. The man stood his ground 
for an instant, as if uncertain what to do ; then, 
looking to the wounded man, who lay weltering 
in his blood, he said quietly to Manfred, 
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“ You have arrived too late, my lérd count ;” 
and, by a sudden effort extricating himself from 
his grasp, he escaped, following his companions. 

Manfred did not attempt to pursue him; and, 
regardless of a slight wound which he had re- 
ceived in the first instance in attempting to dis- 
arm the murderer, he gave all his attention to 
the unhappy man who lay insensible at his feet, 
The blood poured from his weltering side, and 
Manfred thought that to attempt to move him 
would but hasten his death. The sufferer gave 
some slight token of life, and Manfred en- 
deayoured to stanch the wound with his hand- 
kerchief. 

The appearance and dress of the stranger 
denoted him to be a gentleman: his figure was 
light and elegant, and his features remarkably 
handsome. All this Manfred had time to ob- 
serve, as he stood over him supporting his head, 
and uncertain what course to pursue. Some 
peasants passing at a distance relieved him from 
part of his anxiety ; for, on calling to them, they 
readily lent their assistance in transporting the 
wounded man to the city, He opened his eyes 
for an instant and gazed full on Manfred; then 
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closing them, he sunk back in the arms of his 
supporters. 

“* Good God !” said Manfred, “ whither can 
we carry him ? is there no house near where he 
can be accommodated ? Does no one know who 
he is ?” 

Hie assistants answered, that he was a stran- 
ger and perfectly unknown tothem. The snf- 
ferer’s lips moved ; and Manfred, putting his ear 
close to his mouth, distinctly caught the word 
“ Valmarana.” 

This explained who the stranger was, and at 
the same time gave some probable insight into 
the nature of the outrage, which, in Manfred’s 
opinion, quite changed its character. 

Count Valmarana was a noble Venetian, 
who, having been many years in the service of 

Prussia, where he had acquired a great reputa- 
tion as a skilful officer, on the restoration of 
peace had been invited to take service in the 
Neapolitan army. He had been recently ap- 
pointed to the chief command in Palermo, 
where he had been peremptory in carrying into 
effect some severe but necessary reforms. He 
had in consequence made many enemies; and, 
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as he had exhibited great activity in putting 
down the bands of brigands that infested the 
island, his life had been repeatedly threatened, 
and more than once put in danger, 

Manfred had a slight personal acquaintance 
with him; and he now recognised in the 
wounded man a near relation of the command- 
ant, who had lately arrived in the island, and 
who had shown himself a daring and experi- 
enced leader in several attacks that had been 
made on the robbers; and to the revenge of 
some of these he attributed the present assault, 

To remove the wounded man with as little 
pain as possible to Palermo was now the princi- 
pal object; and, although Manfred supported 
the greater part of the burden and took all 
pains to proceed with tenderness, the poor 
sufferer from time to time uttered such deep- 
drawn sighs and low moans that Manfred 
dreaded every instant lest he should expire. 


He was perfectly conscious, however; for once 
he feebly pressed Manfred’s hand, and the tear 
started into his eye, which was probably not 
occasioned by his bodily suffering. 

They proceeded at a slow and tedious pace 
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towards the town, and a faint gleam of pleasure 
darted across Valmarana’s brow as he was trans- 
ported across the threshold of his kinsman’s 
house. It was not till he had resigned the care 
of the wounded man to proper hands, that 
Manfred turned to his own home to prepare for 
the wedding. 

Vanni, who had been uneasy at his absence, 
and was still more alarmed now by the bloody 
spectacle he presented, could hardly be made to 
understand that no injury had actually befallen 
his beloved master. When satisfied on this 
point, he informed him that messenger after 
messenger had arrived from the Villa Caronia in 
quest of him, and that the ceremony only waited 
for his presence. Hastily changing his dress and 
waahing off the traces of blood, Malvagna made 
teady for the wedding. His wound was incon- 
tderable, but he had some difficulty in stanching 
the blood. It was while performing this operation 
that, in passing his hand over his brow, he had 
kf a stain there, which in his hurry he had either 
forgotten to remove, or of which he was not aware. 
This slight circumstance was the first cause of the 
fatal accident which has just been described. 
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CHAPTER X. 


In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou may’st think my ‘haviour light. 
Suaxsreare. 


Tue grief and horror of the family of the 


beautiful duchess remained for many hours in 
their first force. She herself was least to be 
pitied; she had perhaps been snatched in mer- 
cy from much suffering, and from temptations 
beyond human powers of resistance. To the 
lovers her loss was severe: Manfred had felt 
for her all a brother’s tenderness; and it was 
principally upon her influence that Rosalia re- 
lied for removing the difficulties which she fore- 
saw would be raised to her own marriage. 

The duke, in the first moments of his grief, 
had uttered strange incoherent accusations 
against himself, and had wildly declared the 
misfortune that had befallen his house to be the 
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manifest interposition of Heaven, whose wrath 
was thus poured down upon him. He re- 
pulsed all who approached him with violence 
and fary; the Duchess of Altemura alone had 
ventured to accost him, and had succeeded in 
withdrawing him from the scene of terror, where 
his violence only excited his own grief and in- 
creased that of his brother; and, surrendering 
him to the care of his secretary, she had placed 
him in the retirement and seclusion of his own 
apartment. 

The guests slowly dropped away; the ser- 
vants of the house, dispersed and wandering 
about, were occupied in dismounting the awn- 
ings or in appropriating the viands of the 
untouched feast, and had all disappeared from 
the hall: Manfred remained alone, his head 
propped against a pillar, and his body resting 
against a balustrade; his clothes, as they dried 
on him, stuck closely to his person, and left a 
damp stain on the cold marble against which 
he leant. How long he had remained in this 
position he knew not; nor could he perbaps 
have described the thoughts that whirled in 
the eddy of his brain: reflection seemed to be 

a2 
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drowned in the sea of trouble that raged within 
him. From this trance he was roused by a 
gentle touch on the shoulder: he turned round. 
and presented his pallid features and bloodshot 
eyes to the gaze of the Duchess of Altemura. 

“Good God !” she exclaimed, starting, ‘are 
you ill?—your hand is parched and feverish, 
Don Manfred, speak to me ; I am your friend.” 

** My friend !” said he in a bewildered tone; 
“have I a friend on earth? Is there one so 
blind, so mad, as to call himself the friend 
of one whom God has baptized with the vials of 
his wrath!” He laughed wildly, and the echo 
rang through the silent chamber and sounded 
ghastly and fearful in the house of death. 

“ Haye you a friend ?” repeated the duchess, 
with a marked and reproachful emphasis. “ Oh, 
Manfred ! how cruel is that doubt You have a 
friend in me;—one who would serve you with 
her heart's blood ;— one who would leave her 


own joys to share your misery ;—one who would 
sacrifice her existence to obtain your gratitude!” 

She paused: Manfred looked upon her with 
lustreless eyes —his thoughts were elsewhere. 
Her former timidity had thawed beneath the 
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influence of the extraordinary agitation which 
she had suffered; her mind readily passed 
from one state of excitement to another. She 
fixed her glowing eyes on Manfred’s pallid brow, 
and could with difficulty restrain her emotion. 

Manfred, too much absorbed to attend to her, 
and too deeply abstracted even to be conscious 
of her presence, had again sunk into his reverie. 
The voice of kindness, however, acted mechan- 
ically upon him: he answered he knew not 
what, but the tone was kinder than any he had 
ever used to the duchess—he even pressed the 
hand that held his. 

While thus engaged, a step approached, and 
Rosalia’s waiting-maid advanced and beckoned 
to Manfred, who hastily dropping the duchess’s 
hand, followed the messenger to the spot she 
pointed out. She briefly told him of her mis- 
tress’s suffering and concentrated despair. 

“If you could see her, sir,” she added, “it 
might, I think, relieve her from some of her 
pain. She cannot leave her father; but if you 
will be in the garden at sunset, perhaps she 
can steal a minute to see you. She does not 
know that I have come to speak with you, but 
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she has often repeated your name; and I think 
you might be of service to her and give her 
some comfort.” 

Manfred promised not to fail at the appointed 
time and place; then, rushing from the house, 
and passing the duchess in great haste, he 
walked rapidly in the direction of the mountains, 
and was quickly lost in the woods that skirt 
their base. The duchess watched him for a 
moment; then, shaking her head and sighing, 
she also left the house, taking apparently the 
same direction. 

Long ere the appointed hour, Manfred was 
waiting by the small fountain in the garden. It 
was not, however, till twilight had passed into 
darkness, that he distinguished the sound of a 
quick but faltering footstep. A figure approach- 
ed, wrapped in a white veil. He sprung for 
ward :— 

** Rosalia! beloved Rosalia! we are not de- 
serted by Heaven so long as we are true to one 
another. Wretch that Iam! at this moment 
I could forget all our grief. Methinks T am 
even now the happiest of men.” 

A stifled sob was the only answer to this 
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pasionate burst; but a few scarcely articulate 
words made him spring back with surprise and 
indignation. The person whom he addressed 
was not Rosalia ;—the falling veil discovered 
the almost equal beauty of the Duchess of 
' Altemura. 

‘*‘ Manfred,” she stammered out, “am I so 
hateful, that you refuse me even your support— 
your assistance ? Alas! it was not thus you re- 
ceived me but now.” 

“Madam, I do not see,” he replied, ‘“ why 
you should voluntarily place yourself in a 
situation to need any assistance of mine. | 
came not here to seek you, nor will J longer 
intrude upon you. Our paths in life are totally 

different ; we need not cross each other: I would 
hot willingly be wanting in courtesy, but the 
circumstances of unparalleled misfortune in 
which our house is placed render it impossible 
for me to converse with any one at present. 
This encounter is indiscreet: tell me if there is 
any way in which I can serve you, and, at 
uother moment, when we can meet without 
mystery, I shall be proud to obey you.” 

As he uttered these words, a low voice close 
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by called to him in a tone in which surprise 
and fear seemed contending. It was Nanna, 
Rosalia’s old nurse. The duchess instantly re- 
tired by a walk which led to another part of 
the garden. 

“Oh, sir,” said the old woman, wiping her 
eyes, “I did not expect to find you thus en- 
gaged when my poor mistress is in such dis- 
tress.” 

Manfred, irritated and vexed, interrupted her. 

“Kind Nanna, do not add to my trouble by 
wilfully misinterpreting my conduct. I came 
by your own appointment to meet your young 
lady ; the duchess accidentally encountered me 
here: she arrived but the instant before you 
called, and I had only then discovered who it 
was that accosted me.” 

“ Ah! sir, it is not to me that you are bound 
to justify yourself. I now see the reason why 
the duchess was so urgent with my master not 
to suffer his daughter away from his sight, and 
why she reminded my lady of her duties to her 
parent! It is a bad world we live in! To 


think that there are people who can be so 
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wicked ! and with the example too of this 
morning before their eyes !” 

Here the old woman raised her handkerchief 
to her face. Manfred again endeavoured to ex- 
plain ; but to all he uttered, old Nanna only 
replied by shaking her head and sobbing. At 
length, quite impatient, and goaded to despair 
by the suspicions of which he was the object— 
overcome by contending feelings — weakened 
in mind by the intensity of his sufferings, and 
in body by the insidious approach of illness,— 
when he found no protestations would remove 
the fixed belief of the obstinate old woman, 
he covered his face with his hands, and gave 
vent to his feelings in a passionate burst of 
tears. Somewhat softened at the sight, (the 
tears of a man are rare, and seldom fail of a 
powerful effect,—they were the first Manfred 
had shed that day,) the old nurse appeared to 

relent, or at least to be shaken in her belief. 

“Well, sir,” she began, “I will hope that 

things are not so bad as they seem. Donna 

Rosalia is with her father, who will not suffer 

her to leave him. Poor young thing ! she sent 
@ 6 
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me with this ring and this note: she little 
thought that another would take her place !” 

“Nanna!” Manfred answered, as he eagerly 
seized the tokens of his mistress, “if yon would 
not drive me mad, banish that absurd thought 
from your head: but if it will not depart, at 
least forbear to increase the misery of your 
young lady by repeating stories to her which, 
in her present state of suffering, may make an 
undue impression upon her mind.” 

Manfred’s eagerness defeated its object ; he 
only strengthened the old woman's conviction. 
She had twice seen him in conference with the 
duchess that day. She had, besides, other reasons 
for her suspicions, of which he knew nothing. 
She however promised secrecy; and then, 
leaving him to read his note, she returned to 
the chamber of her young mistress, who was 
exerting herself to assuage the clamorous grief 
of her father. 

To rush from the garden, to gain the street, 
to tear open his letter, and to read it by the 
light of the first lamp he met, was with Man- 
fred the work of an instant. The note was 
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traced in pencil with a trembling hand: it con- 
tained these words :— 

“IT cannot leave my father, who clings to me 
in his grief: his agony is dreadful to witness ! 
God help us all! It would have been a relief 
to me to mingle my tears with yours, and to 
hear that you love me from your own lips. But 
I do not doubt it. Oh, Manfred, we must be 
all in all to each other; where else can we 
look for comfort ?” 

The ring contained a lock of her own hair, 
entwined with one of her sister's, and marked 
with the initials of both. 

Inexpressibly soothed by this note, Manfred 
teturned to the palace, where he found all in 
confusion and uproar. The duke had already 
et out for Ginjusa, a castle that he possessed on 
the northern coast ; and his servants and attend- 
ants were in preparation to follow him. 

Manfred retired to his solitary chamber. He 
paced the room with hurried steps, and from 
time to time applied his hand to his burning 
lorehead. A strange giddy sensation overtook 
him. He was conscious that he was in his 
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own house, and, though unable to fix his 
thoughts, he was aware that he was wandering. 
A calamity, he knew not what, had happened, 
or was impending over him: his mind was a 
chaos of doubt and uncertainty: he feared 
his senses were deserting him, for he felt he 
could not direct his thoughts; he was assailed 
by aching pains, burning thirst, and strange 
noises ringing in his ears ; his limbs tottered 
under him, and he sunk upon the ground. 
Vanni, whose attachment to his master made 
him very quick-sighted in all that related to his 
welfare, had been struck by his altered manner 
and haggard looks. Much he attributed to the 
distress he had undergone; but he thought he 
also detected signs of illness. Once, as he ac- 
cidentally touched his hand, he started, for his 
own seemed almost burnt by the casual con- 
tact. 
Manfred answered slightly, or altogether 
evaded his inquiries; begging only, but in a 
gentle voice, to be left alone. Vanni obeyed 
him; but, before going to bed, he remained 
some time listening in the little closet which he 
occupied near his master’s bedchamber, Here 
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he distinguished his voice in lamentation as he 
paced the room,—he heard his stifled soba, and 
soon afterwards was alarmed by hearing him fall. 
Hastily opening the door, he saw his master 
lying senseless in a fainting fit before him. De- 
plorable as this sight might be for the moment, it 
was welcomed as a relief,—a darker surmise had 
crossed his mind. He raised him up and placed 
him on the bed; and, having removed the upper 
parts of his dress, he trusted, by giving him air, 
to revive him. The eye of the sufferer opened, 
but no intelligence animated its gaze; the pulse 
returned, but full and quick. He spoke, but 
his discourse was wild and rambling. ll prog- 
nosticated the attack of fever, sudden and 
Violent; and, fearful as Vanni was of leaving 
his master alone, the necessity of calling a phy- 
cian was imperative. He hastily left the room 
and descended the grand staircase, where the 
voices of servants, muleteers, and porters, trans- 
porting baggage, communicating orders, and dis- 
puting with each other, announced, he thought, 
the proximity of assistance. In this, however, 
he wag mistaken. 
The household of the duke, never the most 
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orderly, now that it was no longer superintended 
by the severe eye of Signor Lorenzini, did not 
even affect the slightest discipline. At another 
moment, Vanni would have been shocked at the 
scene of pillage and reckless waste that he wit- 
nessed : but he had now no time for such re- 
flections. He applied to each footman he met, 
and implored him to go in quest of a physician, 
or at least to remain in his master's chamber till 
his return. Few listened to him at all; and, of 
the few who did, some gave him no answer, 
others rudely refused his request. They were 
all engaged in affairs too lucrative to be hastily 
abandoned. 

Vanni had by this time reached the court, 
where he found, in the universal misrule which 
had succeeded the duke’s departure, that the 
porter had abandoned that staff and belt of 
office it was his delight to wear, and, having 
deserted his post, had followed the example of 
the other servants. The court-yard, therefore, 
where usually none but well-dressed persons 
were suffered to enter, was now filled with 
ragged boys, beggars, and idlers of every 
sort. One of the latter, a lad who from his 
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height might have passed for fourteen years of 
age, but who, from the acute and peculiarly 
marked cast of his countenance, must at least 
have been six years older, caught Vanni's at- 
tention ; and, eagerly stepping forward, he offer- 
ed to perform the service required. At another 
time the valet would have been indignant 
at the bare idea of such an attendant enter- 
ing the chamber of his master; but at this 
time he grasped with readiness at any assist- 
" ance that was offered. The youth stood ready 
and eager to be employed; his quick black 
eye glancing from. under his matted hair, and 
his mouth open and exhibiting a row of teeth of 
great beauty. He was well known in the town ; 
and, in spite of the lameness of one foot, had 
frequently exhibited great promptitude as well 
a8 intelligence in executing any commission with 
which he was entrusted. 

Having despatched this boy for a physician, 
he returned to his master’s chamber, where he 
fond him exhausted, delirious, and burning 
with thirst. 

The Zoppo (such was the name by which 
Vanni's messenger was known, on account of his 
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lameness) was watched by the Duchess of Alte- 
mura, who had driven to the Fortebraccio pa- 
lace, to obtain, if possible, another interview 
with Manfred, or, at all events, to ascertain if 
he had returned. 

She alighted from her carriage, and, with a 
slight donation, she found no difficulty in extract- 
ing from the Zoppo all he knew. Having dis 
missed the boy on his errand, she entered the 
court of the palace, ascended the private stair- 
case that led to Manfred’s apartment, and en- 
tered his room just as Vanni, in despair from 
the want of assistance, was endeavouring with 
one hand to keep his master in bed, and with 
the other to give him the drink he demanded 
with incessant clamour. 

The appearance of the duchess was hailed by 
Vanni as a blessing. He hardly looked at her; 
but, finding her anxious to assist him, he begged 
her to mix the draught that Manfred called for. 


The physician soon arrived, accompanied by his 
lame conductor, who also entered the room with 
him, and who, trusting to the urgency of the 
case, seemed little inclined to leave it, expecting 
again to find employment. In this he was not 
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mistaken ; his services were soon again required. 
He performed his commissions with accuracy, 
and in that moment of confusion it mattered 
little by whom they were executed. 

The man of medicine looked grave on Man- 
fred’s case. His pulse, his tongue, and his 
heated skin, all announced a ragingfever. The 
duchess, in a calm and deliberate voice, ex- 
pressed her intention of remaining by the bed- 
side all night. 

‘“‘ God bless you, noble lady, for that kind- 
ness!” burst from the lips of the grateful Vanni, 
while his eyes filled with tears of gratitude at 
{nding one who, amidst the general neglect, took 

an interest in his master’s fate. The duchess 
herself gave way to no emotion; at least, if she 
flt any, she was so successful in stifling it that 
tone was discernible in her voice and manner. 

The next day symptoms of a putrid fever 
manifested themselves ; and the physician, while 
he acquainted the duchess with the nature of 
Manfred’s disorder, warned her of her own dan- 
gt. She smiled at the fears which his words 
Were intended to excite; and, having ordered 
the apartment she had formerly occupied in the 
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Palazzo Fortebraccio to be prepared for her, she 
simply begged him to inform the duke, her hus 
band, that having been led by her humanity into 
some danger, she could not venture to return to 
her own house with the possibility of carrying 
along with her the infection, and of communi- 
cating it to him and to her children. 

“It is hardly necessary,” she muttered to 
herself as the doctor left the room, * to send 
the message at all,—my absence or presence, life 
or death, are alike indifferent to him. But here 
I stay,” she continued, as she gazed on the bed 


where the unconscious form of Manfred lay, “as 
long as there is breath in that body, Ah! Man- 
fred, Manfred !” she cried, as she bent over the 
bed and surveyed the features on which sickness 
had made such ravages, * I cannot call that a 
sacrifice which permits me to be near you, and 
to gaze upon you, even while you know not 


who it is that attends on you.” 

The couch of the unfortunate young man was 
abandoned by all others: even a nurse could not 
be found to risk her health in the infected cham- 
ber. The duchess and the faithful Vanni, how- 
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ever, found a most useful assistant in the 
Zoppo. 

Glad of employment, or rather pay, (which 
he received liberally,) and ignorant or careless 
of a danger that did not come in a tangible 
form, he acted as if he was superior to it. As 
long as he was paid, he cared not whether his 
employment lay in a meadow or a charnel-house. 
He had quite gained the heart of the simple- 
minded Vanni by his intelligence, activity, and 
zeal; he had been decently dressed and pro- 
vided with necessaries by the kindness of the 
good-natured young man; who, blinded by his 
gratitude, maintained that the Zoppo was the 
hest and honestest of boys. The change in his 

dress had made a very considerable alteration in 
the appearance of this youth, who had before 
loeely resembled the lemon-boy of Murillo, 
but who was now through Vanni's care con- 
verted into a very comely lad. His features 
Were fine, and even noble in their cast; but a 
Mguish and at the same time a fierce expression 
of his large black eye, and an ever-ready smile 
on his lips, gave to the whole expression of his 
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face a character of cunning and duplicity, which 
destroyed on a second glance the favourable 
impression which the first sight had produced. 

The recovery of Manfred was slow, and for a 
long time doubtful. The disease was severe, 
and the struggle between it and the natural 
strength of his constitution fierce and long ; but 
at length the latter triumphed. 

On the twenty-first day after his seizure, the 
favourable turn took place which promised to 
restore him speedily to the world. 

As soon as he recovered his senses, he learned 
what had been the nature of his illness, and 
also by whom he had been attended. The 
duchess, though particularly anxious that he 
should not retard his recovery by painful reflec- 
tions, was well aware that to torment him with 


vague answers would be more injurious than to 


open to him gradually and gently the present 
state of his family. 

The disease and lassitude of his body had so 
far affected his mind that he was quite unable to 
form any resolution, even had his strength per- 
mitted him to follow it. The duchess made 
no parade of her care, and it was only from 
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Vanni that he learned its extent. Was it in 
the nature of man to be insensible to such an 
heroic proof of devotion ? 

The duchess silenced his thanks by saying 
gently, and without ostentation, that the great- 
est and kindest proof of his gratitude would 
be to follow the advice of the surgeon, and 
to avoid all agitating discussions that might 
delay his recovery and check the hopes of his 
friends. 

Manfred felt that he could not contradict one 
to whom he was so deeply indebted ; and, though 
there was no person in the world to whom he 
would not more willingly have been obliged, 
he could not refuse the tribute of his gratitude 

to the only friend who had come forward to his 
lief in the moment of suffering. He did not 
even pronounce the name of Rosalia in the pre- 
‘ence of her rival; but from Vanni he learned 
that his cousin, with her father, had followed 
the duke almost instantly to Giujusa, where it 
¥as believed they now were. 

It is the universal custom in Sicily, that the 
Confraternities and religious orders relieve the 
hmily of the deceased of the painful cares of 
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interment, and thus leave them undisturbed 
to the indulgence of their sorrow. From the 
palace of the sovereign to the cottage of the 
fisherman, when the physician leaves the cham- 
ber of death, the priesthood enter, nor ever quit 
their charge till the last rites are performed, 
and dust is consigned to dust. 

The obsequies of the Duchess of Milazzo had 
been as magnificent as her rank and the import- 
ance of her family required. The body had 
lain in state with hardly less than royal pomp: 
all the churches which were by any tie of in- 
terest or gratitude connected with the powerful 
family of Fortebraccio, were hung with black 
and silver, and illuminated by thousands of wax 
tapers; while requiems were chanted for the 
repose of the departed. The funeral pageant 
was such as Palermo had never witnessed ; all 
the city was assembled to gaze, as in count- 
less succession rank after rank passed on, 
and the glimmering line of tapers seemed to 
extend either way in interminable perspective, 
But chiefly it was the awe and grief of the 
spectators that gave solemnity to the last sad 
scene. The beauty of the victim, which had 
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been the boast of the city—her youth, and the 
suddenness of the bereavement, had awakened 
the feelings of the susceptible and imaginative 
populace. Not a voice was heard among the 
vast crowds assembled, till, as the catafalque, or 
magnificent open bier on which the body lay, 
passed slowly by, the spectators gave vent to 
their sympathy in stifled sobs and tears, while 
many sunk down on their knees in uncontrollable 
emotion. 

Such of these details as had reached Vanni’s 
knowledge, were by him carefully and gently 
communicated to his master, who seemed to be 
rather soothed than pained by the narration, 
and to find relief in the indulgence of natural 
sorrow. 

An express had been sent off to acquaint the 
Duke of Milazzo with the illness of Don Man- 
fred; and he had answered, by desiring that 
the palace and all that it contained might be 
put at his disposal: but as this pompous offer 
was followed up by no orders to the stewards 
or agents, and a8 Manfred possessed within his 
own apartment all that was necessary in his 
sickness, he did not imagine that he was called 
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upon to feel, or even to affect, any great degree 
of thankfulness for his uncle's Spanish compli- 
ment. 

Manfred closely questioned his servant, whe 
ther any letters or message had been bronght 
for him during his illness. = 

“Surely, Vanni, she must haye written !— 
Not one word?” 

Vanni replied, that every one had. fled from 
the infected house. ‘Had she written,” he add- 
ed, ‘none would have undertaken to deliver the 
letter.” 

“ And you, dear Vanni,” said Manfred, “were 
not frightened away from my couch! Gene- 
rous man! how can I requite you?” 

“There is another, my lord,” said the faithful 
creature, “who deserves more praise than I; for 


I acted equally from duty and affection : but 
this poor boy could feel neither, not knowing 
how kind your excellency is to all who serve 
you.” 

He pointed out the Zoppo, who approached 


and offered to kiss Manfred’s hand. He drew 


it back, not willing to expose the boy to this 
additional peril. 
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Manfred, much touched by the story, and at 
that moment peculiarly liable to receive tender 
impreesions, told the lad that he had earned his 
nght to share his board as long as he had one 
to offer. ‘“‘ You need not,” he added, “ be under 
any anxiety for the future. I promise to pro- 
vide for your future welfare, and not to desert 
you as long as you deserve protection.” 

The poor boy dropped on his knees, and 
wtruggled in his gratitude to kiss the hand that 

was held out to protect him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ What sudden anger’s this? How have I reap’d it?” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


As Manfred lay stretched on the bed of 
convalescence, there were other subjects of re- 
flection so deeply interesting, that not even his 
absorbing passion for Rosalia could drive them 
entirely from his thoughts, Shortly before leav- 
ing Malvagna, his existence had undergone a 


great and violent change : his energies had been 
awakened, his resolution called forth—he felt 
in himself the consciousness of power; but his 


former dreams of happiness were fled—the sym- 
pathies that had hitherto connected him with 
mankind were weakened; and when he sought 
Palermo, it was with the wounded feelings and 
blighted affections of one who has been long 
familiar with the unkind world. 

It has been told that Manfred’s serious 
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studies were directed by Father Lorenzo; but 
his lighter reading, more important still, was left 
to his own fancy, restricted only by the limits 
of his own and the conventual library. 

Deeply read in history, the gallant and chival- 
rous spirit of the middle ages had taken a 
powerful hold of his young imagmation; and he - 
dwelt with delight on the noble exploits cited in 
the fascinating pages of Froissart and Villani ; 
or even in the chronicles of his own family, 
where he found several models of the perfect 
knight—that graceful mixture of valour and 
devotion, equally ready to encounter fatigue and 
peril life in the protection of beauty or at the 
eall of patriotism. 

In these studies, so captivating to an enthusi- 
astic mind, and so gratifying to the pride which 
clngs to us all, but is fostered most in solitude, 

Manfred had spent hours and days. Ignorant 
of the every-day world, and abhorring the self- 
th maxims by which he believed it to be go- 
Yemed, he gloried in being born a native of the 
only country where feudality was still main- 
tained in its full force. 

Unconscious of the abuses that had arisen out 
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of his favourite system, he only saw in it the 
ingenious code which had rescued us from the 
barbarism of the lower empire, and paved)the 
way for the superior civilization of modern 


Europe. 

Dazzled by the history of the times of chiy- 
alry, and imagining that the same feelings which 
excited himself to virtue were equally powerful 
with others, he fondly dreamed that the state of 
his country was prosperous and happy because 
he was capable of devoting himself to its good; 


and he trusted to prove himself its true bene- 
factor, by displaying the character of a. perfeet 
feudal chief. 

While cherishing these schemes of future 
utility, he did not know that. his beloyed, sys- 
tem was itself tottering to its fall. The great 
revolution which, at the close of the last .cen- 
tury, desolated Europe, and washed away in 
blood all traces of ancient institutions, had not 
failed to extend its influence even to countries 
over which it had not swept. Sicily was, the, 
last to feel its effects : nevertheless, even there 
its maxims had found many ready converts, and 
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ministers and churchmen were named among 
its eager admirers. 

Manfred had possessed few opportunities of 
correcting his views by an examination of the 
actual state of the world. It was true that his 
quickness and his habit of reflection had made 
him an acute observer of all that passed within 
his own breast, as well as of the few with whom 
lie came in contact; and he completely verified 
the old remark, that more is to be learned from 
the study of a single heart than from a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with crowds From his read- 
ing also he had acquired a knowledge of the 
general analogies of history, and of the relation 
of causes and effects, that would have surprised 
and puzzled many a wily politician ; but in his 
solitude at Malvagna he was ignorant of the 
general aspect of society : he did not know that 
whatever was useful or even beautiful in the 
theory of feudality was inapplicable to these 
days of over-refinement; and that nothing now 
remained but cumbrous forms, endless delays, 
ad vexatious claims, enforced by the petty 
tyranny of underlings. 
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A degraded peasantry would no longer fight 
for national honour, even had there existed war- 
like chiefs to call their vessels round their ban- 
ners: a corrupt nobility could no longer be a 
check upon the court on which it depended for 
distinction, perhaps for subsistence. 

The despotism of the king was raised on the 
ruin of the aristocracy, and he reigned with an 
authority as absolute, in fact, as though ‘the 
states-general had never assembled, nor the ‘par- 
liament of Palermo met to register his edicts. 

Misrule, folly, and extravagance had reached 
their height ; men were prepared for and eagerly 
expecting thé revolution which took place, and 
which the nobles, whose death-blow it was, 
beheld with supine indifference, and the people 
with joyful approbation. 

Ferdinand 1V., on his restoration to his entire 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, found already esta- 
blished in the state of Naples the levelling in- 
stitutions of the French imperial despotism. 
His political advisers represented the advantage 
of assimilating the constitutions of the two coun- 
tries; and in the destruction of the aristocracy 
they saw for the present moment (and what 
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modern politician looks farther?) the removal 
of all remaining shadow of restraint on the royal 
power. 

In Sicily, the ancient forms had been modified 
by a partial introduction of the English con- 
stitution, the benefits of which had not been felt, 
nor its maxims understood. Nothing but the 
superincumbent weight of English power had 
prevented the ill-constructed arch from falling 
asunder; yet the theory on paper was plausible, 
and the name of free institutions was consider- 
ed of dangerous precedent. The government, 
determined on the downfall of the representa- 
tive system, had the adroitness to make their 
attack appear directed solely against the no- 
bility, rather than against the general liberties 
of the nation. 

The rights of primogeniture were abolished ; 
all entails were cancelled ; the ancient constitu- 
tion of Sicily. was annulled, and the meetings of 
‘its parliament prohibited. This revolution was 
announced by a royal ordinance, and carried 
into effect with no more opposition than would 
have been excited by the removal of an ob- 
noxious chamberlain. | 
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The barons, for the most part strangers to 
their tenantry, and known only im their dele- 
gated sway, were considered by them as tyrants, 
from whose grasp they rejoiced to be released, 

The people celebrated their triumph with riot 
and excess, The stewards and agents, who had 
exercised their power with insolence and oppres+ 
sion, were driven from the towns with insult, 
and sometimes with injury :, the. castles. were 
forcibly entered and pillaged; and the, moth- 
eaten canopies, (in the South the peculiar sign 


of feudal jurisdiction,) the rusty armour, and the 
tattered banners, together with the family, papers 
and old furniture, were heaped up in the public 
square and burnt. In these moments of popular 
excitement, ,the churches were not always re- 
spected ; the bones of the dead were disinterred, 
and scattered to the winds in the wantonness of. 


impotent reyenge. 

While these scenes of violence. were acted 
over the greater part of the island, their perpe- 
trators remained unpunished and almost.unno~ 
ticed by the government, whose policy it was: 
rather to encourage than to, check the effer- 
vescence of popular feeling. 
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The nobles, meanwhile, from their overgrown 
palaces in Palermo, beheld the ruin with in- 
difference. If they had the means of procur- 
ing the luxuries which habit had made indis- 
pensable, they were careless of all beside: a 
gaudy equipage, a laced chasseur, a showy 
horse, an elaborate toilet-—such were the neces- 
saries of life : an opera-box, also, was a want 
that must at any cost be gratified. Their chil- 
dren only, they were told, would be the suf- 
ferers: with this assurance they were satisfied ; 
and they witnessed with apathy the downfall 
of their houses, and the loss of privileges which 
the country had enjoyed for eight hundred years. 

Meantime, the progress of ruin spread; the 
subdivision of property began; vast tracts of land 
were thrown into the over-stocked market, — 
every one was ready to sell, no one to buy; 
and a few selfish speculators alone were bene- 
fted by the ruin of many families born to 
honour and affluence, but now doomed to beg- 
gary and shame by their fathers’ improvidence 
and a royal ordinance. 

Something of the prevalent popular feeling 
had manifested iteelf at Malvagna: but it is 
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probable that here the tenantry, having no 
wrongs to redress and no oppressor to punish, 
would have enjoyed their emancipation in silent 
satisfaction, had they not been incited by stran- 
gers from the coast, who had penetrated even to 
this secluded spot ;—men who had constituted 
themselves missionaries of destruction, and who, 
on a tour of pillage, made it their business and 
their pleasure to lead the attack and direct the 
devastation. 

Manfred’s tenants, when heated with wine, 
were provoked to make an assault upon the 
castle ; but the young count, far from following 
the example of flight and submission that had 
generally been given, boldly faced the danger. 

The castle stood on a considerable height, and 
towered high above the neighbouring country, 
as well as above the little town which was 
nestled under the protection of its battlements. 
A steep and narrow street led to a platform 
lying between the castle-gate and the outer’eir 
cuit of the walls. This platform, or ‘terrace, 
which was guarded by a strong gate flanked 
by two rusty pieces of ordnance, was’ adorned 
with an elm of enormous height and size; ‘and, 
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as it commanded an extensive view over the 
country, and never failed to be visited by the cool 
breeze at sunset, it was the favourite resort of the 
villagers on holidays. Here Manfred had fre- 
quently regaled his tenantry at harvest and at 
vintage ; and here he had often heard his name 
invoked as an honour and a blessing to the 
eountry. This terrace had ever stood open. 
The entrance to the body of the castle was by a 
drawbridge, and through a low door of beaten 
iron guarded by a portcullis as well as by several 
pieces of artillery. 

These means of defence it had been Man- 
fred’s pride and amusement to keep in tolerable 
repair: he had, therefore, the power of resist- 
ance ; and the castle was scarcely accessible to a 
drunken and half-armed rabble. Though de- 
terted almost by all, he was determined never 
to surrender his property to the rioters, who had 
sworn to dismount the cannon, and take down - 
the canopy (the emblem of feudal jurisdiction) 
with their own hands. 

The first attempt having been repulsed, the 
attack was repeated in the night with more 
address. The active emissaries represented the 
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shame of the former defeat, and the certainty of 
present success. They had already passed the 
gate of the platform, which Manfred had. dis- 
dained to close, though adyised to do so; and 
they were preparing to force the principal gate- 
way, when Manfred appeared above it to demand 
the cause of the violent intrusion. . He was 
answered by a volley of abuse, accompanied) by 
stones and other missiles—a pistel even was 
fired at him. At this ungrateful outrage his 
patience gaye way, and he prepared to fire one 
of the guns that flanked the entrance. A. single 
discharge, of powder only, cleared the. court = 
Manfred immediately sallied out, unarmed as 
he was, and closed the gate of the platform. 

The following day the castle was invested ; 
and the mob, incited by its leaders and ashamed 
ofits former pusillanimity, now resolved. \to 
compel, or at least to starve, the garrison into 
a surrender. 

The fortress, however, was well supplied with 
water; and though the stock of provisions was 
but seanty, its defenders also were not. nu- 
merous, They consisted but. of two persons 
besides Manfred himself—V anni, and his father, 
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who acted as house-steward. He was deter- 
mined that no extremity should compel him to 
eurrender; and having in vain entreated his 
two faithful followers to leave him to his fate, 
he announced his resolution of rather blowing 
up the castle than resigning it into the hands 
of those rude men. 

For some days Manfred was thus closely be- 
sieged : he resisted, however, every overture to- 
wards accommodation, and every entreaty to 
exeape ; steadily resolving that no want of finn- 
ness on his part should ever consummate the 
disgrace of his family, by betraying his home to 
insult and pillage. 

It was not till the following Sunday that the 
clergy, who for a moment had been scared by 
the violence of the people, returned to their 
duty, and succeeded in quelling the riot and 
dispersing the mob. A capuchin of a neigh- 
bouring convent, strongly attached to the family 
of Malvagna, preached a sermon in the market- 
place at the church-door. His eloquence was 
rough, and his images were coarse and homely ; 
but they were adapted to the understanding, and 
admirably calculated to command the attention 
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of his audience. He drew a moying picture of 
the early death and misfortunes of the late 
count ; of the youth, generosity, and charity of 
their present lord; and then, as he himself 
warmed with his subject, and perceived’ the 
effect he had produced, he boldly attacked the 
cowardice and ingratitude of those who had 
outraged him. His tone grew loud and angry 
as he thundered forth his denunciations ; and at 
length, quite exhausted with the vehemence: of 
his own oratory, he dismissed his hearers, ham- 
bled and penitent, and resolved to seek their 
pardon at the feet of their offended landlord. 
The foreign emissaries were driven from the 
town, and a deputation was appointed to wait 
on the young chief. 

He received the delegates of his rebellious 
vassals without haughtiness, and without any 
outward sign of triumph, The blow their in- 
gratitude had inflicted had sunk deeper than 
their humiliation and apologies could reach, 
He was alone, and standing near the canopy 
they had sworn to destroy. 

It is a very exaggerated compliment that the 
mob ever pay to the talents and powers of ithe 
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persons whom they brand with the name of 
tyrants, when they celebrate the destruction of a 
single man as a triumph; nor seem to consider 
it an act of cowardice to assault him alone and 
unarmed with swords and staves ;—so formid- 
able is he rendered in his capacity of tyrant ! 
This is the deepest homage that numerical 
power can pay to birth and education. 

The deputation, therefore, did not blush to 
find, that the garrison which had defied the 
efforts of the village for four days consisted of 
a youth scarcely twenty-one, an old man past 
service, and Manfred, himself a minor, and stil] 
under the tutelage of a priest, who had fled on 
the first surmise of danger. 

Manfred advanced to receive his visitors. 
He said but little in reply to the apologies which 
the spokesman stammered forth, but that little 
breathed forgiveness and peace. His manner 
was calm; but the ashy paleness of his cheek, 
the quivering lip and sunken eye, showed how 
much he had suffered, and what he still endured, 
a3 well as the effort he made to subdue his feel- 
ings. 

It was not till left alone that he gave way 
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to all the grief which oppressed him. Though a 
stranger to kindness, he had not hitherto ex- 
perienced the ingratitude and cruelty of man- 
kind : it wounded him, too, in the most sensi- 
tive point, to find that he, whose whole soul had 
been bent on the improvement and happiness of 
these men, should himself have become the ob- 
ject of their injustice and violence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never one like this. 
Watrer Scorr. 


ManFrRreEp, oppressed with these feelings, and 
no longer able to endure the home of his infancy, 
determined, come what might, on leaving it. 
Yet he had one tie that still bound him to Mal- 
vagna: the walls of S. Servolo contained the 
caly being who had ever shown him kindness— 
the only one whom, while he loved with affec- 
tion, he could look up to with respect. Here, 
4gam, he was doomed to meet with sorrow and 
diappointment. He resolved to see Father Lo- 
taro; and yet, what had recently passed at 
the castle made him look forward to the inter- 
vew with something of doubt and dread. The 
father was one of those who profess to hold in 
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abhorrence all hereditary distinctions, and all 
pride of family, Averse to Manfred’s favourite 
studies, he included even the page of general 
history in his sweeping censure. 

* History,” he would say, “ does but recount 
the yiolence of the strong and the baseness of 
the weak, No one ever yet was warned or 
instructed by the records of the past. They 
will not listen to Moses and the prophets, 
Turn to more useful studies, and leaye one 
which only serves to harden your heart with 
pride and vanity.” 

To such admonitions he would add inyee- 
tives against the nobility of his native country, 
which Manfred long hesitated whether he should 


attribute to prejudice and envy, or to some 


deeper feeling, whose source he could not, dis- 
cover and did not presume to seek. Gradually 
the whole conduct and manner of the recluse, 
and the mysterious hints that from time to time 
dropped from him, convinced his pupil that this 
bitterness did not arise from a morbid jealousy 
of distinctions in a world he had renounced 
for ever,—a littleness which seemed unworthy 
of the lofty and self-denying character! of the 
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ascetic. But, whatever might be the cause of 
this violence of feeling, it imposed much re- 
straint on the intercourse between Manfred and 
his preceptor; and he was already anticipating 
with pain the discussions that might arise, when 
he received a summons from the superior of the 
convent to attend the sick couch of Father 
Lorenzo, who had earnestly desired to see him, 
and was, as the messenger affirmed, at the last 
extremity. 

Manfred repaired im all the hurry of distress 
to the convent. When he was ushered into the 
eell, the sick man begged that they might be 
left together ; and, drinking from the cup which 
stood beside him, he motioned Manfred to give 
some light to the room by opening the shutter 
of the narrow casement, which a brother m his 
officious zeal had closed. 

Cheerless was the spectacle that presented 
itself. Besides a chair, a table, and a crucifix, 
the cell contained no furniture but the flock-bed, 
Without mattress or covering, on which the ack 
man reclined. He wore the dress of his order, 
which, even in illness, he would not lay aside ; 
tad the open collar showed that he wore a shirt 
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of horse-hair next his skin. A feverish glow 
suffused his cheek ; his lips were parched, and 
the unnatural fire of deep excitement) or in- 
cipient delirium burned in his eyes. His words; 
however, had none of the incoherency of mad- 
ness, though they were uttered with a rapidity 
and wildness of tone that made Manfred 
shudder. 

“So, the judgment of God has at last fallew 
on this ill-fated land; and the base, coward 
noble is stripped of his usurped prerogative.” 

He looked fiercely at Manfred, as if to chal- 
lenge a reply ; but this was no moment for dis- 
pute, and he remained silent. 

“Ah!” he cried, yet more wildly, “ a darker 
day of retribution is at hand: it is time that 1 
should die, for I have seen the fall of that 
accursed race! Tremble!” he added, “ trem+ 
ble! men without courage, and women without 
virtue ! your time is cme!—and what should I 
live for ?” 

He looked upwards at the ceiling of /his'cell 
and though he did not speak, his lips moved'as 
if in earnest prayer. 

“Ay, Manfred! the castle of Malvagna lias 
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once more been the scene of strife and battle; 
bat it is fallen! fallen! and will crush in its 
rams the wicked race that has for so many 
centuries struggled in crime against the award 
of: justice. Yes! murderous, incestuous race, 
you draw to your close! Your last descendant 
will not long survive the downfall of his family.” 
Manfred, much shocked at this language, 
which however he attributed to the ravings of 
delirium, urged the father to compose himself, 
and not assist the attacks of fever. . 

“Think not. Manfred, that I dream; nor 
take the light that is poured on me from above 
for madness. Manfred! darest thou hear a tale 
that would rend these walls to hear uttered ? 
Tam not the holy man I seem: I am a man of 
tn, desperately wicked, and irretrievably out- 
caat.” 

Manfred again interposed — “ Father, if you’ 
have sinned, have you not repented? Your 
piety ig sincere, and your penance exemplary. 
You have offered yourself on His altar, and 
God has accepted the sacrifice.” 

The monk mournfully shook his head. 

‘“ My son, think not.so!” he answered. “ I 
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have implored, I haye watched, I have sought 
the Lord: I have prayed for death—for mad- 
ness, as a relief from what I have endured ! but 
the stroke was withheld in wrath. I have been 
cursed with life, with health, with reason. By 
penances, from which martyrs might. have 
shrunk, I have tried to bribe the justice of 
Heaven: but, my son, the hell within me was 
capable of no increase; and in my abstinence 
and my penances I haye found) rather ease than 
punishment, For an instant, the pain of the 
body would draw my soul from the all-engross- 
ing contemplation of my crimes. Blessed should 
Ihave been could I have believed that what I 
inflicted. upon myself could be an atonement 
for my misdeeds: but know, my son, that even 
when prostrate before the altar, after a. night 
passed in tears and prayer, miy heart was 
neither softened nor touched. ‘The word itself 
carried no conyiction to my obdurate ear; and 
while I have been almost invoked as a saint 
upon earth, I haye doubted the very existence 
of that heaven I sought to gain by such a 
thorny road. Do not interrupt me. This 
thought has been alternately my scourge and my 
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consolation :—Will Heaven aceept, I have said, 
the ungracious offering of a wretch like me, on 
which its celestial rays have not been shed ? 
—yet surely mercy will be vouchsafed to one 
who has sought by a life of misery to merit it. 
On the other hand, if all be a fable of interested 
priests, invented to juggle their wealth from the 
timid, then there is no futurity, and my woes 
will end with my life, which, in the course 
of nature, cannot be much prolonged. Thus 
have I tried to quiet the stings of outraged 
conscience ; but, alas! in vain. The doubt, 
the dread, would never leave me ; nor could all 
my prayers procure a glimpse of better hope. 
In the lives of our saints I have read with 
what rapture the pardoned sinner looks to 
heaven; —such bliss has never been mine. 
When the voice of the singer has echoed under 
the vaulted roof; when the organ excites to 
reverential awe, and music softens the soul to 
devout inspiration ; when the incense rises in 
douds from the altar,—I have looked up and 
prayed for one ray of divine light to pierce my 
sullen despair. But even in that moment, when 
the voice of the scoffer withers on his lip—when 
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the seeptic is‘awed, I alone remain untouched : 
my prayers are not heard, and my soul is sunk 
in outer darkness !” 

These words, which the dying man uttered 
with great rapidity, had quite exhausted “his 
strength. His head sunk upon his chest, and 
he was silent for some minutes; but the ‘stifled 
sobs and deep-drawn sighs which burst from 
his breast betrayed the internal agony he suf- 
fered. 

Manfred, speechless with horror, made no 
effort to arouse him. The monk was the first 
to break the silence, but his altered tone 
evinced the rapid approach of death. 

“Reach me the drink,” he said, “my strength 
is fast leaving me; my end is nearer than 1 
thought, and I have much to tell. Nay, do 
not stand before the light; let the last’ bright 
beam of day shine over me— give me but time 
to tell my tale. Manfred, are you prepared to 
hear the shame and guilt of ” 

His voice sunk to atone so low and indistinct, 
and was so broken by a fearful hiceup, that 
Manfred tried in vain to collect his meaning. 
At times he doubted whether the: sound he 
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heard were anything more than the meanings ef 
pain. The strong working of the muscles of 
the face might be merely the convulsive motions 
of bodily anguish ; but the changing and horror- 
stricken expression of the eye showed that the 
mind was busily at work. Gradually, the low 
rapid murmur died away on his lips; and there 
was a pause, during which he seemed to doze. 

Soon he started up, and looking round with 
lustreless eyes, he began to fumble at the breast 
of his habit, the fastenings of which he in vain 
endeavoured to tear asunder. Manfred hastened 
to assist him. The clammy hand of the monk 
tugged at a riband to which something was 
suspended. Manfred drew forth a small packet. 
Some fearful remembrance belonged to this 
paper, for, as the dying man felt it with his 
hand, a tide of recollections seemed to overpower 
him. He looked with a ternble expression at 
Manfred, as he exclaimed with violence, though 
very faintly— 

“Never! never shall that be torn from me ! 
I will not expose them !” 

Then a moment's recollection seemed to re- 
turn, for he said hastily, 
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“ Hide it! hide it !” and looking round as if 
he were overheard—* Swear that you will never 
open that packet, till —— till —— you will re- 


pent !” 

Such were the few intelligible words that 
reached Manfred, as he bent his head towards 
the pillow, and placed his ear close to the mouth 
of the sufferer, straining all his faculties in 
the intenseness of his anxiety to catch every 
syllable, but in vain: he thought. he distinguish- 
ed the words ‘* Leonora—my mother”—and the 
mention of these names was accompanied with a 
Took of such distress and agony, that he turned 
aside his eyes, unable to encounter it. * 

“ Swear!” gasped the monk. 

“Twill obey you, my father—But, oh God! 
you haye not told me what to do!” 

“Have you not heard me?” said the dying 
man: “ then it is too late!” and, overpowered 
by his sufferings, he sunk back exhausted. 
Again he strove to articulate. ‘“ Obey me!” 
he muttered feebly—“ The packet —” 

These were the last audible words he ut- 
tered; he continued to gasp, while his: bosom 
shook with convulsive heavings. Manfred had 
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sufficient presence of mind to secrete the packet, 
to which the monk attached such importance, 
before he called for assistance. 

Father Lorenzo had received the sacrament 
and extreme unction before Manfred arrived ; 
the attendant monks, therefore, had no excuse 
for shortening the interview or intruding their 
presence. They waited, however, at the outside 
of the door, not without anxiously speculating 
on the nature of the disclosure, and the frame 
of mind of the penitent. As they again entered 
the cell, the unhappy man expired. Though 
inured to sights of horror, and hardened by 
solitude into selfishness, they could not behold 
the corpse of their deceased brother without 
emotion. The stormy passions which had agi- 
tated his soul had left their impression on his 
features : his hands were closed on the dress he 
wore with tenacious grasp; his teeth were clench- 
ed; the eyeballs were glazed, and starting from 
their sockets ; and the lips were distorted; while 
livid spots breaking over the surface of the skin 
explained the cause of death to have been some 
eruptive malady, which before could not find a 
vent. ‘The monks forbore to strip the infected 
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body, lacerated with many a festering wouid: 
in haste, they hurried it to the grave in haste} 
a mass was sung for the soul of the dead ;‘and 
the passing bell was tolled, to warn the hearer 
of the shortness of life, and to solicit a sag 
for the peace of the departed. 

Manfred stayed to witness these rites, and then 
requested an interview with the’ superior, in the 
hope of extracting from him what was knotn of 
the story of Father Lorenzo. But he was dis 
appointed : either the monk could give tio in+ 
formation, or he withheld it. He was ‘not the 
superior at the time of Father Lorenzo's pro- 
fession, and while he was very curious to learn 
from Manfred what had passed during the last 
interview, and very willing to listen to his sux 
mises, he, in’ his turn, communiéated nothing 
that could lead to the discovery which’ his’ vist- 
tor desired to make. 

Oppressed with sorrow, the bitterest he had 
ever known, our hero sought the solitude of his 
chamber, and there paid the tribute of many tears 
to the memory of the monk, whose’ kindness 
‘and éare of his youth now rose to his'mindy and 
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seemed to reproach him with ingratitude for 
not having repaid them with sufficient attention 
during the lifetime of his benefactor. But this 
grief was soothing in comparison with the agony 
he felt in calling to mind the scene he had just 
witnessed. Was this the man he had rever- 
enced almost as a saint? and is this the death of 
the righteous ? Whom henceforth could he love ? 
whet could he believe? where could he put his 
trust? Or were the words of the dying man 
merely the ravings of delirium? The bequest 
painfully occurred to his memory. He drew 
it forth : it consisted of a sealed packet, and a 
ring fastened to a black riband. The ring 
contained a lock of hair set in diamonds, and 
there was engraved on it the date, May Ist, 
179—, but no name that could give a clue to 
the discovery of the possessor. 

Manfred hesitated whethér he should break 
the seal of the packet. The deceased must 
have intended it for his inspection, else why was 
it entrusted to him?—and yet he seemed most 
samest that it should not be opened till some 
fature and perhaps distant period. The con- 
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tents would not enable him to guess his friend's 
wishes, else why with his last breath had he 
desired so earnestly to give full directions for 
performing them? What fearful confessions 
might not these papers contain? and he’ turn- 
ed with sickening dread from thé prospect of 
learning the guilt of his only friend. . Finally, 
curiosity, and the interest with which he regarded 
all that related to Father Lorenzo, gave way to 
his repngnance to pry into the secrets of the dead; 
and he resolved, at least for a time, to defer the 
confirmation of his doubts and suspicions. He 
deposited the bequest in a secret drawer of his 
cabinet, and sought, by the preparations for his 
journey, to divert his mind from this painful 
subject, 

Such were the scenes that, mixed in painful 
confusion with more recent griefs, recurred to 
distract him in his illness, and perhaps to re- 
tard his convalescence. The horror-stricken, 
self-condemning gaze of the monk was ever 
before him—the agonised, reproachful coun- 
tenance, and the tone of despair with which 
he had uttered the words “it is too late!” 
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haunted his dreams. These bitter recollections 
had been banished for a time by the delicious 
intoxication of his passion; but now they re- 
turned with tenfold power; he was harassed 
with doubt, uncertainty, and fear ;—the past 
was miserable, and the future was gloomy 
and menacing. 


MALVAGNA. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For aught that ever.I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
SWAKsPEARE, 


We must now leave Manfred for a time in 
order to follow the cavaleade of the Duke of 
Milazzo, which wound its way as quickly as 
overloaded brutes could move, or impracticable 
roads allow, towards the castle of Giujusa, 

This house, or rather fortress, situated in the 
very centre of the duke’s domains, stood upon 


a rugged promontory overhanging the sea. The 
main building was in substantial repair, and the 
steward’s apartment was sufficiently furnished 
to receive the duke till his baggage and furni- 
ture could be transported from Palermo, 

The castle of Malvagna lay at a distance of 
about eighteen miles, separated by a wild and 
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desolate country, which was untraversed by any 
beaten road. At a much greater distance, and on 
the opposite side, stood the town and lordship of 
Caronia, which gave its name to a wooded district 
of considerable extent, covered with a luxuriant 
under-growth of-myrtles; and even in its present 
solitude and desertion vindicating the name of 
Calacte, or ‘ the beautiful coast,’ bestowed on it 
by the ancients. The whole of the intervening 
country was in the hands of the powerful family 
of Fortebraccio, the head of which was wont to 
take his seat in the parliament-house of Palermo 
on the right hand of the president, representing 
not less than thirty-seven baronies in his own 
person. 

_ The cardinal duke had never felt the vast 
importance which he might enjoy in his own 
territories, had he deigned to fix his residence 
tliere. Content with the submission of his do- 
mestics and the adulation of parasites, his pride 
had never sought the more legitimate gratifica- 
tion afforded by the respect and affection of his 
numerous tenantry. His present visit had no re- 
lation to his vassals or their welfare. He dreaded 
the prying curiosity of the capital, and he de- 
15 
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signed to place himself beyond its reach. He 
wished to separate his brother and his niece from 
the society of Manfred, whose influence oyer 
them he particularly dreaded in the moment of 
affliction. He had little difficulty in persuading 
the Prince to follow his example, who had long 
projected a journey to Caronia, but never before 
had found an opportunity of accomplishing his 
purpose. The villa which had been the un- 
happy father’s pride and delight was now be- 
come hateful to him, as associated in his me- 
mory with misfortune and suffering. So exces- 
sive was his grief at the time when this journey 
was proposed, and so completely was he a slave 
to the feeling of the moment, that he would 
without hesitation have. consented to resign his 
estate, abandon his country, and take refuge 
in a convent of Trappists. 

This state of grief, too violent to last, quickly 
subsided into a listless and peevish irritability 5 
and he was very willing to leave the capital, 
where state and etiquette would oblige him to 
discontinue his usual amusements. 

Rosalia exhibited the greatest dislike to move; 
and, contrary to her custom, she yentured to 
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oppose her father ; begging, that if he insisted 
upon going, she at least might be left at her 
convent till his return. 

This formed no part of the project: an in- 
creased impatience of contradiction was one of 
the strongest remaining symptoms of the excited 
state of Caronia’s feelings; he was extremely 
angry at what he called the desertion of his 
child, and he reproved her opposition to his 
wishes with much more violence than he was 
accustomed to exhibit. She was therefore 
compelled to submit ; though to leave the place 
where she knew Manfred to be, was the great- 
est suffering to which she could be exposed, 
and the greatest trial of her filial affection. 

Caronia could never bear to be alone—he had 
at all times a dislike to it: at present, this dis- 
like was increased to a nervous horror. Rosalia, 
therefore, had never been able to quit his 
side. She had written twice to Manfred—the 
note which he received in the garden, and 
another which she had sent on the eve of her 
departure: verbal answers had been returned 
to both, and plausible reasons assigned each 
time why a letter had not been written. 
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She had» ‘beon kept in» ignorance: of his» ill- 
ness; and though much hurt at his want, of 
alacrity in devising the means of seeing her, and 
sorely distressed at being compelled to leave the 
town without an interview, she could not yen- 
ture to offend her father in. his present,state of 
inritability, nor to risk his indignation by any 
direct opposition. She resolved to. wait pa- 
tiently, and trusted that change of scene and 
occupation would restore the usual tone of his 
spirits and temper. 

The gloom and discomfort. of the old castle 
which Caronia was now to inhabit, so different 
from the splendour and luxury to which he had 
accustomed himself, caused him at: first deeply 
to regret his precipitate retreat from Palermo. 
He was received, however, with banners) flying 
and drams beating by the inhabitants of the yil- 
lage ; and he was complimented on his arrival 
by the arch-priest and the Podesta of the  ba- 
rony. He detained them both to dinner; and 
the excellent. meal, provided by the cook, for 
which) exercise had given him an unusual ap- 
petite,.and the company of persons. to. whom 
he was not every day accustomed, had a yisible 
effect on. the spirits of the volatile prince; and 
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he sat down with alacrity after dinner to enjoy 
a game at tric-trac with the priest. 


_ The following day he received an invita- 
tion from his brother, pressing him to visit 
Giujusa, im order to discuss some important 
family arrangements. Glad to escape from the 
solitude of his own house, he accepted the pro- 
posal with pleasure; and the following morn- 
ing he and Rosaha, who in vain had remon- 
strated against the visit, were again on their 
road, traversing the stony tracks and rugged 
water-courses which in Sicily lead from one town 
to another ;—a lasting reproach to the indolence 
of individuals, and a proof but too convineing of 
the defective energy of feudal sway. At Giu- 
jusa they found accommodations very superior 
to those which they had left: much furniture 
had been sent from Palermo, and the prince 
was in no danger of wanting either billiards in 
the morning or whist at night. 

It was while sitting together over the evening 
meal, that the duke opened his scheme to his 
brother. He had carefully matured his plan of 
‘operations, and with the utmost caution he 
approached the subject, as he represented 
that the reasons which had rendered a 
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closer union between them desirable, still re- 
mained in all their force:—Caronia had yet 
a daughter ; the marriage with her sister had 
not been concluded ; and even if it had, in- 
stances were not wanting of dispensations having 
been readily granted to families much less pow- 
erful than that of Fortebraccio. 

The duke closely watched his brother while 
heurged these reasons. Caronia fixed his eyes 
on the ground, and with much embarrassmentof 
manner answered, that though there was nothing 
he should more anxiously desire than the con- 
clusion of this marriage, yet that he had certainly 
encouraged Manfred’s attentions to Rosalia, and 
it was obvious the affections of both were engaged. 
. The duke here interrupted with  impati- 
ence— 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, my dear brother, do not 
affect to despise what all experience proves! 
Would you abandon the whole hopes of our 
family to a son of our brother Malvagna? 
Have you forgotten the horrible -——” 

“ Hush ! brother,” said Caronia, crossing him- 
self; ‘do not suppose that I have forgotten 
our family misfortunes! Would to God I could 
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do so! Heaven knows, we have hed our share ! 
—the unfortunate death of our brother the 
prior——" 

It was now the duke’s turn to interposee.. 
“ Pray, my dear brother, do not recall a series 
of distreeses which it makes me shudder to think 
of; let us rather, by our own prudence and de- 
cision at present, repair the errors, the follies, and 
impradences of our predeceasors: do not let an 
absurd and romantic fancy of these children inter- 
fere with an arrangement which the well-being of 





our family requires. Manfred’s very existence is 
a thorn in our side;—it was the evil destiny 
which will preside over our house as long as that 
branch of it exists, that brought him to Palermo 
todlast our happiness by his presence. He is now 
confined with a fever, and his life, Leonora tells 
me, isin danger. Let us, while chance has put it 
into our power—let us finish this business. In 
a fortnight I will engage that Lorenzini shall 
bring the necessary dispensation from Rome ; 
and do not let us return to Palermo till the mar- 
riage is completed: the mourning of the family 
will account for the secrecy of the nuptials, and 
here we are certain of having no interruption.” 
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“Caronia made no answet—again he’ looked 
embarrassed. “But my daughter,” he’ Began, 
“js''so grieved—her poor’ sister's death—her 
mourning——" 

* A bridegroom would console her,” answered 
the duke. 

“But the fancy she has taken for this ill- 
fated youth” 

The duke started to his feet. ‘* Brother ! 
spare me, I entreat you, the evil augury of 
having that name pronounced ‘before’ me. 
If you are to be dictated to in your own fa: 
mily, and in an affair where the’ interests'and 
hononr of our whole house are engaged, Thave 
nothing more to urge: but surely you will ‘not 
suffer your resolution to be shaken by the folly 
of @ romantic girl?” 

The prince protested he would never permit 
himself to be governed by any one; and, with 
this manful assurance, he at length yielded'to 
his brother's vehemence, and promised that the 
desired sacrifice should be completed. 

Caronia, notwithstanding his boasted autho- 
rity; and his professed contempt for female ¢on- 
stancy;, felt'@ reluctance’ amounting’ to ‘aversion 
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4o address his.danghter upon the propesed topic. 
He.was aware of his own inconsistency in hav- 
ing eacouraged Manfred’s visits; hia heart re- 
proached him for the violence he was about to 
pat upon the feelings of two virtuous yoang per- 
sons,—perhaps, too, some scruples of conscience 
might. arise to oppose the sacrifice of both his 
children to his brother’s ambition. 

Rosalia had always been the favourite child of 
her father; he had permitted more familiarity 
in her intercourse with himself than the usual 
customs of the country sanction: she had fre- 
quently remonstrated, and usually with success, 
whenever any of her father’s commands had 
seemed harsh or disagreeable to her. She loved 
him tenderly, however, and her greatest pleasure 
had been to obey him. She was naturally timid 
and submissive, and was incapable of any long 
and steady resistance ; although prosperity had 
tended to encourage a degree of imperiousness, 
and high spirits excited by indulgence had 
contributed to give her the appearance of this 
defect. | | _ | 

-One morning, as she was walking disconso- 
lately. in the little garden that was enclosed 
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within’ the circuit of the ‘walls, her father, 
having watched her languid step and dejected 
manner, followed her into her room when she 
had ‘completed her solitary walk. 

“ Rosa, my love, tell me the truth,” he be- 
gan, patting her on the cheek; “ you'are’a little 
tired of this place, and would willingly return to 
Palermo ?” 

He’had hit her thoughts: she was’ at “that 
moment thinking of her absent lover, and of his 
inexplicable silence. 

* Indeed, papa,” she answered, * I have lit 
tle pleasure in this gloomy castle, and I should 
rejoice to return home to my—my friends.” 

“ Your doing so, my dear, is entirely in your 
own power. Hear me, my love: your poor sis- 
ter was selected, ‘as the eldest, for the splendid 
marriage that my brother offered; she was 
proud, and delighted with the distinction eon- 
ferred upon her—Heaven has taken her from ‘us! 
—but you, my love, yet remain to be a bles» 
ing and an ornament to your family: my bro- 
ther has made you an offer through me’ of his 
hand, and you in your turn may become the 
envy and admiration of your acquaintance.” 
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Rosalia looked at him with astonhment:. 
her eyes opened wide and fixed themselves on. 
his face with e vacant stare, ag though she had 
not comprehended the meaning of his proposal. 

She could only falter out—“ I, papa ?” 

“Yes, my love,” he continued with more 
freedom, the ice having once been broken, and 
without appearing to notice her agitation. 

-“ Some days have passed since my brother 
spoke to me on this subject, and all has been. 
settled, though I forbore to acquaint you with 
our determination, as I thought your grief was 
still so fresh for your poor sister: but I am 
anxious to withdraw you from this too painful 
subject of reflection by giving you other objects 
of interest. I will leave you now, my love, to 
prepare for the reception of my brother, whom | 
you will treat as your future husband.” 

Having thus spoken, he turned to go away ; 
but Rosalia, recovering her speech and her cou- 
rage, seized his hand, and, throwing herself on 
her knees, implored him to stay. 

“Father, dear father ! you have never before 
refused to listen to me—do not leave me now— 
kill me——lay me in the grave beside my dear 
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Bianca—but do. not. force’ this) marriage. upon 
me!),I cannot, I will, not, forfeit. my. plighted 
faith!” 7 

‘Forfeit your faith, Rosalia! What do:you 
mean? You will not !—what language is this 
to hold to your father ?” 

“ Pardon, pardon, dearest father } I swill bins 
you in all things, but not in this. 1) love amy 
cousin Manfred—he loves me; we haye sworn 


to be true to one another—our mutual vows 


were exchanged before high Heayen—do not 
make me perjured !” 

The blood mounted in wrath to the father's 
brow: at-all times he resented what he called 
an infringement of his authority, and he rather 
sought) to augment than to check, his present in- 
dignation. 5 ie wll 

‘And you dared to make this absurd engage- 
ment without my sanction !— you a child, and 
he a minor yet under the tutelage of his natural 
guardians !.. Andvare you simple enough, to ima- 
gine that I shall think such a, reason of any 
weight, when balanced against; the honour and 
interest. of such a family.as mine ?, Iam aston- 
ished, at your, boldness in daring. to ayow. this 
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présamptior. “ And Manfred too !—-to take'adi 
vantage of my hospitality to gain the confident 
and seduce the affections of a silly girl !—Hé 
shall never enter my doors again. And ‘you, 
Rosalia, let me hear no more of this folly ;: bat 
prepare yourself in gratitude and humility’ for 
fhe honour that awaits you.” 

‘ So saying, he burst from her and left the room. 

‘Now, Ged of heaven help me!” cried the 
pdor girl, smking on her knees and burying her 
face in her hands; “for I am very, very mise 
able!” and she gave vent to her grief in di 
agony of tears. 

‘In this state she was found by her kind old 
hurse, who, tenderly inquiring the cause of her 
ssrrow, soon drew from her a full confesaton,. 
In the mistaken hope of consoling her, Nanna 
thought the moment had arrived to Detray 
‘Manfred’s supposed infidelities. ' 
#1463 wish he may be worth all yott suffer fur 
tim, my dear young’ lady,” she answered : ay 
iipet him sadly ” 4 

66Woi too, Nanna! FI did not: expect shit 
Way then, dearest Manfred! if all ‘the world 


‘cohspire-to wrong!‘you, i i: -the-mere-incot- 
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bent on me, your own true love, to be faithfal— 
and faithful I will be! “For here I swear," —— 
She raised her streaming eyes to Heaven; and 
lifted her clasped hands. 

*Do not swear to be faithful to one who 
perhaps has already forgotten you,” interrupted 
Nanna. “Since we have been in this weary 
castle, has he either written or sent? What had 
the Duchess of Altemura to do with him? and 
why was she to answer with her messages’ the 
notes you sent ?” 

“The Duchess of Altemura !” repeated Ro- 
salia, with a voice in which fear and incredulity 
struggled for mastery; “what do you mean? 
What had the duchess to do with my notes and 
messages ?” 

The old woman related the scene which she 
had witnessed, or interrupted, between Manfred 
and the duchess in the garden ;—it was not tlie 
first time that she had seen them in close confer- 
ence that day: she added too, that thongh’she 
had given Rosalia’s note to Manfred’s servant, 
it was the Duchess of Altemura who had given 
the answer. 

Poor Rosalia listened with | breathless’ eayer- 
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ness. Had she been more versed in the ways of 
the world, she might have been consoled by the 
belief that Nanna had been gained over by her 
father to promote the- marriage he desired ; 
had she been leas pure, she might have regarded 
Manfred’s conduct with an eye less severe— she 
might have considered it as a mere passing gal- 
lantry, which in no way interrupted his more 
serious attachment to herself. She believed, 
however, implicitly the account of her nurse—she 
acknowledged the powerful attractions of the 
duchess, and she gave way to a burst of grief, 
the violence and length of which alarmed her 
affectionate but injudicious attendant. 

‘Do not attempt to palliate such cruel, such 
ungrateful conduct, nurse. To address another 
at the moment when he had plighted his faith 
to me!—to think of gallantries and amuse- 
ments when we were all plunged in such un- 
utterable misery! Perjured, cruel Manfred:! 
I will never think of him more—I will obey my 
father—I will never look upon his face again—I 
am resolved—I am quite calm and determined.” 

And here she was overcome by another par- 
oxysem of grief, more violent than the first. 
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Caronia entered the room at this moment ; 
shocked and pained at the state of extreme 
distress in which his daughter was plunged, he 
entreated her to compose herself, and even 
promised to urge his brother's suit no more, 
since it so distressed her. 

“ Father, father!” she answered, “ pity me, 
and spare me! Cruel, cruel Manfred! have I 
deserved this at your hands?” 

She threw herself into her father’s arms; and, 
making a yiolent effort to control her emotion, 
she burst into an hysteric fit. The father, much 
alarmed, entreated Nanna’s assistance. 

“ My child, my beloved Rosalia! look up— 
you shall not be forced in your inclinations. 
My God!.am I to be deprived of both my 
children ?—you shall not be forced !” 

Nanna interposed and explained the cause of 
her mistress’s distress. Ere long the sufferer 
appeared to revive, and Caronia, at the nurse’s 
suggestion, left her solely to her care; when 
she quickly recovered a tolerable degree of calm~ 
ness, if not of tranquillity, 

While Rosalia lay on her couch, her eyes 
closed and her beating heart impeding her re- 
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spiration, Nanna imagined that she slept. She 
had adopted this posture partly to avoid the 
conversation of her attendant, whose garrulity 
she had no other means of eluding, and partly 
with the hope of composing her thoughts to 
something like order. 

When she recalled the noble bearing of her 
cousin, his ingenuous character and lofty con- 
tempt of falsehood, she could in no way recon- 
cile them ‘with the present accusations against 
him. Could he deceive her? She would stake 
her very existence on his honour and fidelity. 
Again, the testimony of Nanna, corroborated _ 
by his silence, was not to be controverted ; 
the nurse had herself seen what she described 
—her truth could not be doubted — Rosalia 
had never detected her in a falsehood, and 
hitherto she had rather forwarded than thwart- 
ed the intercourse with Manfred. 

The unhappy girl, distracted with doubt, at 
length started from her bed. ‘* Nanna,” she 
cried, “I cannot exist if I am not satisfied ; you 
must find means to forward a note to Manfred ; 
I will ask him to explain, and, if he does not 
render a satisfactory account-of his conduct and 
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cruel silence—if his infidelity is proved, (and he 
will not deceive me,) I am prepared to obey my 
father : for, God knows! I care not what be- 
comes of me.” 

She wrote a few lines to explain the proposal 
that had been made, the violence she dreaded, 
and her own horror and dismay; and, without 
glancing over them a second time, she folded 
and sealed the paper, which Nanna undertook to 
consign to the care of one on whose fidelity she 
could rely. 

Having made this exertion, Rosalia was some- 
what tranquillized; she calculated the time 
when an answer might be expected, and till 
then she implored her father not to urge her 
again on the dreaded subject. 

He willingly agreed to the required wants 
for in his secret heart he could not but condenin 
the'violence he put upon his danghter’s*affee- 
tions. For the moment, therefore, her perse- 
eutions ceased, She was, however, closely 
watched ; nor was she ever suffered, (though 
trifling reasons were assigned for the prohibi- 
tion,) to quit the precinets of the castle. © 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Give us thy packet, man ! we are worshipful, 

And stand next to his honour’s self. Go to! thou art 

An honest fellow, and shalt have reward 

And thanks, Here are four merks, and now begone ! 
Love’s Stratagem. 


Wurixx his uncles were thus planning the 
rain of his hopes, our hero was gradually reco- 
vering from the debilitating effects of his dis- 
order. His mind, however, did not so readily 
regain its usual tone ; a considerable degree of 
irritability yet remained; and the absence and 
silence of Rosalia kept his feelings in a perpe- 
tual state of anxious excitement. 

The Duchess of Altemura had discontinued 
her attendance, for which the urgency of the 
danger no longer afforded a pretext; but 
his restlessness was now soothed by the pre- 
sence of a new friend, the stranger whom his 
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utterance to an opinion that-hurt the sensitive 
delicacy of his friend’s notions of honour, |‘ the 
unsuspecting Manfred would’ consider it as a 
thoughtless word to be attributed to too close 
an intereourse with the world, which must sully 
the purity of all that comes in contact with it; 
and for such Marco would suffer it to pass, 
without attempting any defence. 

In the society of this agreeable companion, 
the hours of Manfred’s convalescence flew with 
‘a rapidity unknown before, He confided to his 
friend the secret of his engagement to his cousin; 
and in him he found a patient and indulgent 
listener to all his raptures and all’ his: griefs, 
Marco, in his turn, had a romantic tale of love 
and jealousy to tell; and much advice, and the 
warmest assurances of mutual assistance, were 
exchanged between the young men, 

Mareo had never seen Rosalia, though he 
knew her father: but Manfred would indulge 
himself in long descriptions of her person, air, 
and'manner; and, in his more cheerful moods, 
would picture to himself his future happiness, 
‘when, in the’retirement of Malvagna, he should 
pass his life in the enjoyment of the two greatest 
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earthly blessings— an affectionate wife and a 
faithful frend. 

To these flattering anticipations Marco would 
seem to listen with a friendly sympathy; but, 
with a melancholy smile, he never failed to ex- 
press his fear that they would not be realized, 
unless Manfred pursued his object by less scrn- 
pulous means than he had hitherto employed. 

‘“‘ Depend upon it,” he would frequently say, 
‘“your haughty uncle has some scheme that will 
cross your hopes. Why else has he removed 
from Palermo? why has he deserted the heir - 
of his house? Oh, he is false and double, dear 
Manfred! There is but one plan by which you 
ean secure the possession of your cousin—you 
must elope with her. Once married, father and 
uncle will be obliged to receive and pardon her.” 

This advice, often repeated, made a serious 
impression on Manfred ; but.the doubts that 
bis friend had sometimes suggested of his mis- 
tress’s fidelity he never for an instant admit- 
ted; and, indeed, the contemptuous tone which 
Marco at times assumed in speaking of women 

tghocked the chivalrous respect with which he 
‘-himeelf regarded them. But Manfred’s turn of 
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mind’ was diffident and somewhat jealous.” No- 
thing is so catching as a state of doubt; and 
the ‘suspicions insinuated by his friend did not 
fail to make’ him anxious and uneasy. , 

Much as’ he was hurt and offended by Ro- 
salia’s silence, the first’ use he intended to make 
of his recovered strength was to pay'a visit to 
his uncles at'Ginjusa, who, he thought, in de- 
cency could not refuse-to receive him ; though 
he was well ‘aware how cold would be his wel- 
come. An interview with Rosalia was “all le 
asked,—a single interview, in the face of the 
assembled world, if it must be so: one glance of 
her eye would tell him all he might hope, or 
all he had: to fear. 

Before deciding on this journey, he sent the 
Zoppo tothe’ Villa Caronia, to inquire what 
waa known of the family: but there he leartied 
that’ preparations were making to receive the 
prince, who was expected’ almost immediately 7 
and,‘at the’same time, orders were received by 
the steward for fumigating and ventilating the 
Fortebraceio palace previous to the duke’s re 
turn. 

At this. time, various reports were circulated 
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among. the gossipe of high, and: low degree in 
Palermo, which reached Manfred’s ears by dit- 
ferent channels. All declared that the Duke of 
Milazzo was immediately going abroad, but few 
agreed as to the motive. He was going to 
Naples, some said,. in order to dissipate - his 
gnef; some, to marry — and even the name of 
the destined heiress was mentioned. Others af- 
firmed that he went to-seek an interview with 
the king, who bad ‘applied to him in his in- 
creamng difficulties: many asserted that he 
was appointed ambassador at Vienna ; and the 
more sagacious of the coffee-house politicians 
contended that it was a secret and unavowed. 
mission with which he was to be entrusted. . 
Manfred, who felt the absence of his uncle as 
the removal of his evil genius, was lulled into 
a false security by these reporta, although he 
did not give full credence to them. At the 
moment when he moet confidently expeeted the 
return of Rosalia to Palermo, a letter from | 
Caronia was put into his hands. It was short, :- 
but friendly in its tone. It expressed .an in- . 
terest about his health, and strongly recom- 
mended. prudence and caution durmg- conva- 
K 5 
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lescence. It informed him that all the family 
were well, and looked forward with anxiety 
to his permanent recovery. A regret was’ ex- 
pressed that his uncles could not ask him to 
Ginjusa, to try the effect: of change of air: but 
their stay was uncertain, and the duke’s horror 
of infection very great. The writer, for his own 
part, had no fears; but, on his daughter's ac- 
count, Manfred must excuse his enforeing qua- 
rantine for the present. 

Rosalia, he went on to say, had wonderfully 
recovered her spirits and cheerfulness since the 
melancholy event which had so deeply afflicted 
them all. . This favourable change was attribut- 
ed to the variety of the seenes about Giujusa, 
and the soothing attentions of the duke, who 
had been unremitting in his kind exertions. 

Manfred felt relieved from his fears for Ro- 
salia’s health, which would perpetually recur, in 
spite of all the assurances he received in answer 
to his inquiries of the servants and dependants at 
the Villa Caronia; but, notwithstanding, he read 
this account with much bitterness. The death 
of Bianca had caused a shock which he should 
have imagined could not be so soon recovered; 
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and that Rosalia should be gay and happy while 
he lay on a bed of sickness, brought on by his 
distress and suffering on her account, seemed to 
argue a want of feeling, and even of humanity, 
that he could not comprehend. It was while 
under the influence of these feelings that he 
wrote 2 note, in which the jealousy of the lover 
and the irritability of the invalid were stroagly 
expressed. He entrusted it to Vanni, on whose 
discretion he could rely, and desired him to con- 
vey it secretly to Rosalia’s own hand. It con- 
tained these words: — 


<‘ Ty I am become indifferent to you, I cannot 
forget so easily as you have done what has 
passed between us. Let me at least hear the 
confirmation of your gaiety and happiness under 
your own hand, as I am forbidden to see you: 
I cannot share the feeling, yet I rejoice that 
the elasticity of your temper has triumphed over 
the distress and suffering in which I last saw 
you. I wish you all happiness—God bless you, 
Rosalia! Though I will not repine if you are 
happy, yet I cannot forget.” 

“ MAaNFRED.” 
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Tn, the fever’ of irritation and: jealousy he 
traced. these! lines :.even while writing \them, 
his heart, smote him. Had he detained them: 
another instant, his) resolution, would have 
failed, and they would have been cancelled: 
But Vanni, with all) the activity and. good- 
nature of his character, was instantly ready to 
obey his, master’s behests; and having given 
the Zoppo (who was now to be called Carlo) 
a few instructions, he set off on his journey, quite 
contented in leaving his master to the care of 
one whose zeal and alacrity had so completely 
gained his confidence. 

The messengers of Manfred and Rosalia cross- 
ed on the road without recognizing each other. 

The peasant, an intelligent fellow, accustomed. 
to. yisit the capital with the duke’s supplies, 
well knew, the palaces) but as he was also 
known there, and as caution had been partieu- 
larly enjoined, he waited till night-fall to deliver 
his packet. He did not, howeyer, know the 
interior of the palace so well as the court-yard; 
and while he was looking about for the stair- 
case, which he had been told led to Count Man- 
fred’s. apartments, he was spied by the Zoppos 
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who, ‘now metamorphosed into Manfred’s page, 
and handsomely dressed in the Fortebraccto 
livery, eame forth, and announcing himself as 
the young count’s confidential servant, found no 
difficulty in discovering his errand and possese- 
ing himself of the letter. He mounted the stair- 
case and entered his master’s apartment. The 
countryman followed him, and approached the 
door so closely that he heard the voice of the 
count as he spoke to his page. The latter in 
a few moments reappeared, and descending the 
stairs, he beckoned the messenger to follow him. 

‘‘ The count is asleep,” he began. 

“ Asleep !” answered the man; “ why, I 
heard you talking with him.” 

‘Did you?” said the page unblushingly. 
‘+ Well, I see you are a sharp fellow, and there 
is no deceiving you. The trath is, my master 
only told me to say he was asleep. He has not 
time to answer the letter now: he was up alt 
last night at the Duchess of Altemura’s; he is 
but just out of bed, and is dressing to go mto 
the country to sup with her. He will send his 
answer by his own messenger. He bade me give 
you this, and begs you will return with all speed 
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to Giujusa; and, above all, that you will speak 
to no one in Palermo about the business, that 
brought you here. The count is surrounded by 
spies, and all who approach him are subject, to 
notice, if not to danger.” 

The countryman was as honest and zealous.a 
fellow as any of his class, but he thought he had 
fairly executed his commission. He was aware 
that he had been the messenger in a loye affair 
which it was necessary to conduct with mystery, 
He was a shrewd observer in his way, and know- 
ing how dangerous it sometimes is to know too 
much, he judged it wisest to ask no questions. 
The money he received he considered an earn- 
est that the packet had been delivered, and 
he had been referred to the servant of the count 
as one on whom he could rely. With a feeling, 
therefore, of perfect confidence and self-satistac- 
tion, he wished the page good night in a cheer- 
ful voice, and set off on his homeward journey 
with a light heart and a buoyant spirit, which 
found yent ina merry whistle, promising not to 
abate his speed till he left Bagaria between him- 
self and the capital. 

The page followed him with his eyes fora few 
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moments as he departed, exulting m hie address, 
and then turned towards the Altemura palace, 
where he expected to meet with reward and 
praise for the dexterity with which he had in- 
terrupted the communication between his bene- 
factor and the object of his affections. 

He passed through the garden-wicket, and 
ascending a narrow staircase almost concealed 
amidst a pyramid of flowery shrubs, he gained 
a terrace which communicated by a glass door 
with the conservatory opening into the duchese’s 
private apartments. He advanced with a noise- 
leas step; and, before proceeding farther, he 
paused to peep through the shrubs into the inner 
room. It was well that he did so: the duchess 
was not alone. A young woman, to whose 
beautiful countenance an air of mildness and 
sorrow gave an inexpressible charm, was seated 
on a sofa; and near her, with his eyes fixed on 
her face, stood a man of dignified appearance, 
whose lofty and independent carriage gave him 
the air of command.. He was eminently hand- 
some; but his sunburnt cheek and deep-set 
eye seemed to indicate a greater age than 
accorded with his graceful figare, and ardent 
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gazé.as.it» bent on his .sorrowing~companion. 
The:Zoppo, to whom: all faces*were. familiar, 
immediately recognised in these visitors Genéral 
Valmarana, ‘and the Countess of Villarosa, the 
sister of the Duke of Altemura:, Neither spokey 
and the: duchess, absorbed. by her own thoughts, 
was paeing the room with uneven steps. She 


paused, and. continuing ‘her conversation itr 
broken sentences, she stood opposite to the sofa 
on which the young countess was seated; . ||) 

* It is only the blow that Ihave so long, fore 


seen which has fallen at last. No, genetalyl 
do not see how you cam assist us; and there are 
none else who have the will, even if they have the 
power. . The, idol has been. hurled, down»from 
its» pedestal ; it was. little enough. respected! 
before. its fall, and do you think it, will not, 
now, be| trampled on? , They would not yen= 
ture to interfere to protect any noble under) 
the circumstances, much less one so unpopular) 
and contemptible as Altemura. i 
“1 beg your pardon, Carmela, but the truth; 
must be spoken, My jewels I haye already-——)) 
She, turned jinstinctiyely to, the, door, and. her, 
quick, eye, discoyered a motion in the leaves, In, 
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his .eagermess: to: isten,- Carlo had: approached. 
his head clese te the glass, and the mevemeat 
had communicated itself to some jasmine that 
hung before it. I'he duchess ended her sentence 
without : appearing to notice the interruption ; 
‘(= disposed of, as well as everything else 
of value, to-meet the exigency of the moment.” 
She did not raise her voice, and she gave no 
aga of emotion, but ehe spoke distinetly,. 90 
that every word must fall on the listener's ear, 
if any such there were. “ We are safe at 
least for to-night,” she pursued, ‘‘ with the pre- 
cautions that have been taken. You, Carmela, 
had better seek your brother— Heaven knows 
with what strange associates you may find him! 
You, general, will add the weight of your ar- 
guments to Carmela’s entreaties, and if there’ be 
oné spark of sense or spirit left in him, he will 
listen to your suggestion. Pray leave me now ; 
Ihave much to do, and my time is brief.” 

Left alone, she instantly opened the glass 
door and walked through the conservatory. 
Carlo had retired to the further entrance ‘when 
he saw the visitors about to depart. His appear- 
ance on that terrace was neither tnexpected 
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nor unprecedented; but he had no:mind that 
his patroness should be aware how much of her 
counsels he had overheard. He advanced with 
his grin and bow, and gave a ready and clear 
account of all that had passed. She applauded 
his skill and fidelity, and having possessed her- 
self of the intercepted note, rewarded him with 
a handsome gratuity. 3 

Suceessful as the page had been in deceiving 
the countryman and gaining possession of’ his 
charge, the letter which had been entrusted 
to Vamni, gave her much uneasiness. | In this 
case corruption was impossible, — persuasion 
was hopeless, even if it were not now too late, 
—violence was difficult and hazardous; but she 
thought the reopened communication between 
the lovers so dangerous, that it must be inter 
rupted at any risk. Writing, therefore, a few 
words on a slip of paper, she gave them to 
the page, with an injunction to consign them 
to one who should reply in a prescribed manner 
to a given watchword. The house, the street, 
and the room where this person was to be 
found were accurately explained to the intel- 
ligent youth, who found no difficulty in exeeut- 
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mg his commission. The dachess waited im- 
patiently for his return. 

In a very short time her messenger reap- 
peared: he had spoken with the person indi- 
cated, who had answered that he would not fail. 

The page then returned to his unsuspecting 
master, now deeply repenting the severity of 
his note to Rosalia, which he would have re- 
called had it yet been possible. As he waited 
with extreme impatience for the answer he 
dreaded to receive, he tried in vain to com- 
pose his mind, and to seek the repose which 
the remains of his illness still rendered neces- 
sary. When at last he sunk exhausted on his 
plow, broken sleep, troubled dreams, and 
Ominous forewarnings disturbed his rest, and 
filed his mind with presentiments of evil. 


MALVAGNA. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale bas no faggot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for,the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come read me my riddle, come hearken my tale, 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

Six Waxrer Scors, 


Tx moon shone bright and lustrous that! 
night. in the heavens, and reflected its» broad 
light on, the sequestered bay of Monellay about 
four, miles distant from the capital; the waters 
slumbering under the soothing influence, hardly 
seemed to heave as the gentle ripple of the re- 
fluent, tide rolled in slow and noiseless succes 
sion over the smooth sand. The distant moun- 
tains, marked on the horizon by a darker shade 
of;the, same clear hue as the sky, reposed in 
tranquil majesty on the waters. 

The little village'of Monella, which gives its 
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name to the bay, lay stretched at the foot of a 
projecting rock, veiling its equalid misery in the 
obscurity of deep shadow. All the inhabitants 
had long retired to rest, so that no sign of life 
or light gave animation to this still scene, ex- 
cept that, far out at sea, a torch in a fishing- 
boat, casting its lengthened reflection on the 
calm waters, showed that, while the rest of the 
world had sought repose, the industrious fisher- 
man still plied his toilsome trade, and, by pur- 
veying to the luxury of the capital, earned the 
scanty meal that was to support his children. 

Beneath the rock, at the extremity farthest 
from the village, and carefully shielded from 
observation by the broad shadow, there leaned a 
figure, wrapped in a close-drawn cloak, motion- 
less, and apparently fixed in painful contempla- 
tion; for, from.time to time, heavy and deep- 
drawn sighs burst from the watcher's over- 
charged breast, and at length found utterance 
in broken and indistinct murmers. 

‘* Beautiful, heavenly scene ! your benign in- 
fluence makes itself’ felt even over my breast, 
torn with a thousand passions, and struggling 
with grief and conscious guilt. Bat why dwell 
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on'such thoughts ?—Dwell on them! "When do 
they ever leave this harassed breast ?—when for 
an instant does the vulture conscience cease’ to 
prey on my heart ? Why am I here? To plan 
with the most desperate of mankind ‘the means 
of separating two devoted lovers hortible! 
But Manfred ! unkind and haughty Manfred ! 
you have seen Leonora humbled at-your' feet, 
and you have scorned her! Oh, God! that'I 
should live to be the contumely of insolent 
man! Where was my poignard ? and. why did 
I fail to strike the insulter or my wretched self? 
But no—I cannot—I dare not die: this new 
passion is yet delicious—there is even a:strange 
pleasure in the very humiliations I-undergo. 
Oh, Manfred! I would fly with you to the 
uttermost parts of the earth—I would watch by 
you, serve you,—yes, I would pray for you, 
content that one kind word should reward 
my devotion! For you I have braved the 
world’s opinion ;—but I scorn the cowardly 
fools whose slanderous breath does not/reach 
me. Dangers too!— but these I despise, and 
glory in the risks from which other women 
would shrink.” ’ [poy 
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She rose as.ahe spoke, (the reader will already 
have recognised the Duchess of Altemura,) and 
glanced around her with a sorrowful smile, as 
her delicate hand grasped the hilt of a dagger 
which was concealed under the folds of her 
ample cloak. She did not wait many minutes 
before she was joined by another person, also 
closely disguised, and wearing a hat much 
slonched over his face: he approached with — 
caution, stealing down the rock in the clefts 
which the watercourses had worn. 

The duchess was the first to break silence. 
After a moment’s pause, during which these two 
singular associates stood facing each other, she 
began,— 

“So, Don Angelo, you trust much in the 
elackness of the police, and in the divided 
state of our councils in the city, to venture 
within three miles of Palermo! Paoletti must 
have found you near; it is but four hours since 
I sent to him.” 

‘¢ With such a fair and powerful protectress, 
dachess,” he answered, “‘ what mortal need to 
fear? Your messenger had not indeed far to 
go; I was actually in the house—a sort of pre- 
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sentiment that I might be wanted by some of 
my friends brought me into town ; and I was hot 
deceived, for it seems T can render*somein- 
portant service to the beautiful Donna Leonora, 
otherwise she would hardly have ventured forth 
alone at midnight to meet Don Angelo Castaldi, 
with whose bare name the nurses frighten*their 
children.” 

“ Castaldi!” said the duchess, with lofty’ supe- 
riority, “ you know that I was never yet alarmed 
with anything on earth——" 

“ Nor beyond it either,” muttered the ruffian 
between his teeth. 

“Be it so,” continued she; “the less likely 
then am I to tremble before you now, ‘or to 
waste my time in frivolous discourse. Speak 
more to the purpose :—a messenger, a servant/of 
the young Count of Malvagna, returns to-morrow 
from Giujusa: I must have his despatches.” 

“To-morrow,” said Don Angelo, pausing’; 
“that is not so easy ; all my people are beyond 
Valguarnera and towards Alcamo :—there might 
still, however, be time.—But tell me, noble 
duchess, is it true that the duke’s affairs ares 
desperate, and that he is to be the first example 
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ofa:Spenish grandee arrested in Palermo, and 
@ted for debt before the peblic tribunal? If se, 
how. does the beautiful duchess hope to com- 
mand the service of her faithful slaves? or will 
the stoop te sue, and condescend to be obliged ?” 
- This was said in a tone of swaggering in- 
gelenee, rendered still more offensive by an 
assumed air of gallantry. 

“ Not to you, fellow,” she answered, “ what- 

ever may happen: my resources are not so en- 
tirely dependant on the fortunes of the duke 
thet I am unprovided with the means of com- 
manding the services of a mercenary. Name 
your price, and the sum shall be yours when the 
letters are placed in my hands; though the 
duke were in gaol, you know you may rely 
spon me.” 
. & For one hundred ounces, I think I can 
promise you the contents of the despatch bag,” 
answered the rnffian; ‘and will you give me 
your promise they shall be forthcoming ?” 

‘S Paoletti,” she replied, ‘ shall receive the 
money. Farewell, Angelo! in a few days I shail 
perhaps have a yet more important commission : 
a traveller must be stopped on his journey 
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towards the interior, and be carried to the cave 
at Patti, or the town of Tindaro—do you hear? 
But his precious blood must not be spilt; nay, 
his person must be treated with all respect and 
consideration. You know, if I am provoked, I 
have the power, and yon cannot doubt T have the 
will, to avenge myself. Let us meet at this hour, 
the night after to-morrow; till then farewell.” 

“ What, lady, not one word of kindness, no 
token of favour for so much devotion! Wedo 
not part thus.” 

* Fellow, stand back!—on your life, no 
trifling!” She flung aside her mantle, and the 
single ray of light that found its way through 
a fissure in the rock struck upon the hilt of 
a dagger and on the barrel of a pistol. 

Castaldi recoiled from these warlike prepara- 
tions; in the hands of 2 woman such formidable 
weapons have a fearful effect, and he knew her 
to be capable of using them. She remained for 
an instant, her dark eye fixed on her insolent 
associate, as though to enjoy her triumph; then 
turning from him, she waved her hand in sign 
of adieu, and was instantly lost in the recesses 
of the mountain. 
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“ Insolent she-demon !” said Castaldi, looking 
after her with an expression in which love and 
rage were strangely mingled. “ Yet before me 
surely she might veil her pride; 1, who know 
her moet vital secreta, and who could at amy mo- 
ment hurl her from the lofty place she holds in 
the world: and what should I lose by doing it? 
You had better beware, proud lady, how you 
provoke Angelo Castaldi, who never forgave an 
enemy nor forgot an injury! But now to the 
business of to-morrow.” 

The duchess gamed her carnage, which waited 
for her at a villa near S. Salvatore. Her servants 
were too well accustomed to the irregular hours 
and unaccountable proceedings of their lady to 
be surprised at this nocturnal journey. She re- 
tarned to the capital, and gained her apartment 
without any farther incident. Her accomplice 
climbed the mountam which he had lately de- 
scended to the conference, and soon was travers- 
ing at a rapid rate those hills which separate 
the golden valley of Palermo from the western 
coast. 

The person with whom the Duchess of Alte- 
moura had hazarded this nuidnight interview was 
L2 
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ithe chief of a horde of brigands, who had haunted 
the, northern ,and western coasts of Sicily for 
some. years, defying the feeble police of the 
capital, and either defeating the small parties 
that.were sent, out against him, or bribing to 
inaction the local authorities whose business it 
was to bring him to punishment. 

The, peasantry, terrified by, his threats or 
hoping to, purchase exemption from his depre- 
dations, furnished his roving camp with neces- 
saries ;, so, that should the civil foree, excited by 
some. outrage of unusual magnitude, muster in 
overpowering numbers on the plains, he would 
retreat.to the mountains, secure that into these 
fastnesses he should not be pursued, and rely- 
ing with, confidence, on the love or fear of the 
villagers for a supply of provisions during his 
retirement. 

Castaldi, or Don Angelo, as he was familiarly 
called (for in Sicily the pompous title of Don, 
which belongs of right to ducal families alone, 
is) by common usage indiscriminately bestowed 
onal), was born of respectable parents in the 
wity.of Marsala, He had heen destined for the 
church, and. Jad xeceived the usual education 
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at the university of Trapani; but a distaste for 
the calling, and the detection of some’ irregu-— 
larities, which were punished perhaps with un- 
due severity, determined him to seek another 
profession. He visited the capital, and was en- 
tered as a student at law. By means of some 
family connexion, he had been recommended to 
the notice of the late Duchess of Milazzo, and 
on his first arrival at Palermo was a good deal 
distinguished by the powerful family to which 
she belonged. It was at her house that he saw 
the beautiful and portionless Donna Leonora. 
He conceived a passion for her, which he did not 
deem hopeless, as he was aware of her depen- 
dant and destitute situation. His proposals, 
however, were refused with contempt by the 
ambitious beauty; and disappointment drove the 
discarded lover to every kind of. excess and dis- 
sipation. 

The patronage of this powerfal family had 
recommended him to a place of some emolu- 
ment; but its profits were quickly swallowed up 
at the hazard-table, where he vainly sought to 
forget his love. Ruin was the inevitable con- 
wquence ; from dupe, in the usual course, he 
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became sharper, and leaguing himself with a 
set of adventurers, he pursued the less justifiable 
pillage of the gaming-table before he commenced: 
his career on the high road. In time he was de- 
tected, exposed, and disgraced: a young noble- 
man, no less guilty than himself, treatéd him 
with contempt and insult, and then retreating 
behind the entrenchments of his rank, denied 
him the satisfaction he claimed. 

This incident drove the vindictive youth com- 
pletely to despair. He watched for an oppor- 
tunity, which the disorderly habits of his ad- 
versary readily afforded him. Late one evening, 
having accosted his destined victim as he issued 
from a tavern, he struck him on the face, kick- 
ed him, and then plunging a long knife into his 
breast, exclaimed, “Coward! take this, for 
havitig insulted Angelo Castaldi !” 

The friends of the murdered man were 
powerful; the offence Castaldi had received, 
and the threats he had uttered were notorious, 
and would have pointed him out as the mur 
derer, even had he been as anxious to conceal 
as he was eager to proclaim and glory in his re- 
venge. A longer stay in the capital became 
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dangerous ; he had besides no longer any interest 
in remaining there—character, friends, money, 
all were gone. He fled to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Naples, and joined a band of 
smugglers: after many adventures, in which 
he displayed both courage and ability, he was 
taken prisoner, effected his escape, and was at 
length retaken: again he succeeded in bafiling 
the watchfulness of his keepers, and breaking 
from them with an exertion of adroitness almost 
incredible, he returned to his native island, where 
his reputation soon put him at the head of a 
band of hardy rufhans. 

The disturbed state of the country would 
have insured impunity to one of much less 
akil] and cunning than Don Angelo Castaldi, 
and he was supposed to have realised great 
wealth in his double capacity of robber and 
smuggler. He had resumed a sort of inter- 
course with the Duchess of Altemura, whom 
he had watched in the course of her headlong 
career, He attributed his ruin to her, yet he 
could not but regard her with the interest which 
8 man, however profligate, always feels in the 
fate of the woman he has first loved, and she, 
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on\ther part, had «more: than'once had’ ‘o¢easion 
for the assistance of her desperate admirer, 
»sA-long® course’ of vice had nearly effaced! all 
traces of whatever good there might» once have 
been in this man’s character: his manners, al- 
ways’ remarkable for ‘their audacity, were’ cha- 
racterized by the forward impudence'of'a vulgar 
profligate. His awkward attempts at ease and 
gallantry only exhibited in a yet more odious 
light thé reckless deportment of the’ profes- 
sional bravo. His frame, though ‘active, was 
not conspicuous either for its size or strength: 
dark: hair and eyes, a swarthy sunburnt’ skin, 
and features in which cunning and profligacy 
might be clearly read, completed an outward 
appearance’ in no: respect distinguished ‘among 
those of his class and country. 

Nature ‘had given him good abilities, and 
some share of eloquence, which his education, 
slight’ and imperfect as it was, had improved ; 
advantages which placed him far above the 
associates ‘who followed him in his desperate 
profession.’ He was very quick and: cunning, 
and being well aware of the sort of favour with 
which the bold generous villain is looked upon, 
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at :pad. been; his endeavour to ‘aasume.:or affect 
this ceptanstang character. 


‘': Having also calculated with the greatest 
nipety the limits of the patience of a weak 
govemment and of a Neapolitan delegate-— 
pérhaps, too, actuated by a better motive,—he 
had abstained from the perpetration of any very 
enormous crime; he had rarely taken away life, 
and never in cold blood. He occasionally af- 
fepted a sort of liberality in refraining to glean 
the savings which the rapacity of an exacting 
government had spared; and he had even been 
lnown to relieve the distresses of the peasantey 
by imparting to them a small share of his ill- 
‘gotten wealth. These, together with a few 
more plausible virtues and popular qualities, had 
made him a sort of favourite with the people ; 
and though, as he himself boasted, his uame 
was made a bugbear to frighten children in the 
quiet metropolis, yet with the peasantry he had 
gecured an interest which would prevent tus 
ever being reduced to extremity, were he. to 
be:blockaded in his fastnesses by the ineresser 
potivity of government. 

Wet ge oo . ia 5. oy 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“ Nay, sir, you're welcome—'tis enough you ‘re poor; 
My doors fly open to the wanderer. 
T too have tasted of the cup of woe, 
And know its bitterness.” 


Siege of Bagdad. 
Tur Duchess of Altemura on her return cau- 

tiously closed the garden door, and traversed 

the terrace by which she had admitted the page 


to her apartment: on entering the room, she 


was surprised to find it ocenpied by her hus- 
band and her sister-in-law. The former had so 
long been a stranger in that place that she saw 
him there with surprise, though without alarm, 
and ready to answer with lofty contempt the 
storm of reproaches which she expected. 

His countenance and manner, however, soon 
undeceived her; she perceived from the humbled 
and abject cast of both that no remonstrances 
were to be anticipated. The duke, indeed, had 
been so little in the habit of interfering with the 
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distribution of her time, that it would never 
have occurred to him to question her appearance 
at that late hour, had it even been extraordi- 
nary at Palermo for a lady to return to her 
palace at three o'clock in the morning. Every 
circumstance marked his dejected state: his 
dress, about which he was generally very par- 
ticular, was disordered ; fear and distress were 
depicted on his countenance, and the haggard 
and pallid cheek betrayed how much he had 
suffered. 

It was many years since Donna Leonora had 
considered that face and person so closely, ang 
it was with an unwonted feeling of interest that 
she contrasted him she now beheld with the 
smooth-skinned, passionate boy she first re- 
membered, who had wooed her in spite of all 
opposition. Something of this sentiment, per- 
haps, was marked by the tone in which she 
demanded the cause of his obvious agitation. 
The young Countess of Villaroga remained per- 
fectly silent, the tears streaming down her faee, 
and her eyes fixed disconsolately on the floor. 
The duke, without replying to his wife’s ques- 
tions, seized her hand, and covering it with 
kisaes, besought her pardon. | 
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© For what?” she demanded with impatience 

and some ‘alarm: She thought»of her children; 
and, though’ not a tender mother, the voice of 
instinct made itself heard in her bosom. 

“ For your ruin—my own, and that/of: Nino 
and Beppo,” he answered in a disconsolate tone. 
“Tam a beggar ! and we must leave this house, 
to seek an asylum—Heaven only knows where, 
for who will receive us ?” 

The duchess was relieved; the impending ruin 
she had long foreseen, and was prepared to 
meet, Altemura too, she thought, had been 
aware to what point his headlong folly was 
driving ‘him. It was not therefore without 
some surprise, mingled with more, contempt 
than’ pity, that she beheld the tears and sighs 
to which he now gave way. 

“T have applied to the viceroy,” he said, 
‘who declares that he cannot interfere with the 
ordinary tribunals; the villains, proud of their 
new authority, will bring an execution into the 
palace to-morrow ; ‘the chains before the gates, 
whichused to mark the right of affording sane- 
tuary to’ others; will no longer secure: respect 
for ourselves: everything will be seized, and 
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they even threaten to imprison me, and to ‘take 
me by foree from under the canopy in the hall: 
they tell me the fee-simple of my whole estates 
will not pay above half the debts that I alone 
have contracted.” 

As the degraded symbols of his rank aad the 

folly of his own extravagance occurred to him, 
his feelings overpowered him, and he was abso- 
lately choked with grief. 
- The duchess forbore to repeat the often- 
uttered prophecy of inevitable ruin: but she 
left the task of consoling him to the gen 
tle Carmela, his sister, while she paced the 
floor apparently plunged in deep reflection. At 
length,. suddenly pausing, she addressed Alte- 
mura. ‘ You must,” she said, “ instantly quit 
Palermo; the viceroy and the general have 
both declared their inability to protect you.” 

The poor duke here interrupted her by de- 
claring that it was not his ruin that he dreaded 
so much as the cutting disgrace of being drag- 
ged a prisoner through the capital, the first 
example of a noble exposed to such an indig- 
nity, and offering the spectacle of his misery 
to the pepulace. But where was he-to seek a 
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refuge ?—his own villas and castles would be 
seized by the same authority that drove him 
from his palace in Palermo. 

The duchess, as if suddenly struck by the 
thought, suggested Malvagna as a safe and 
honourable retreat. She relied on the gratitude 
of Manfred not to refuse her this. favour, and 
she undertook to yisit him immediately to re 
quest it. 

Secrecy and despatch were both necessary. 
She threw her ample cloak over her shoulders, 
and, crossing the garden, she entered the For- 
tebraccio palace by a wicket, the key of which 
she still retained, and, passing by the sleeping 
porter, she ascended the private staircase and 
knocked for admittance. The page, ever on the 
alert, instantly opened the door ; and she stood 
in Manfred’s ante-room, while she still hesitated _ 
how she should address him. A nervous tremor 
seized her—she had never overcome a certain 
dread of Manfred: perhaps women always feel 
some degree of awe for those they love. In 
answer to her question if Manfred were retired 
te rest, the page was about to assure her that 
his master was already risen, wheu she was 
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startled by the sound of approaching voices. 
An unusual trepidation took away her presence 
of mind, or an instinct of female modesty made 
her shrink from being seen in that place at such 
an hour. She hastily sought to conceal herself ; 
but before she could completely execute her 
purpose, Manfred appeared at the opposite door 
conducting Marco Valmarana. 

Both started on seeing her, and Manfred 
could not repress an exclamation in which 
perhaps there was more of surprise than cour- 
tesy. Marco did not appear to recognise her; 
bat, darting a look of intelligence at Manfred, 
he tripped down stairs with ostentatious .and 
significant harry. 

The duchess turned to explain; and Manfred, 
with a countenance of vexation and surprise, 
prepared to hear the reason of so unseasonable 
a visit. She related the circumstances in which 
her husband was placed: she could not exagge- 
rate the difficulties of his position, but she 
affected to be infinitely more distressed by them 
than she in reality was. Would Manfred afford 
them the shelter of his roof? 

In a moment his voice, his manner were 
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changed 5” and,” eagerly promising "such assist- 
ance as he could afford, he begged:to»be \con- 
ducted to the presence of the duke; to concert 
with him'the time and manner of the journey. 
He offered the duchess his arm: she atcepted 
the support. An unwonted timidity seizéd hers 
and’ the same woman who had. encountered/ an 
Gutlaw in a solitary cave without shrinking, and 
who beheld the rain of her house with calmness, 
now sunk abashed in the presence of the gene 
vous and high-minded man she loved. 

In silence they proceeded along the deserted 
streets. It was not till they entered the! garden 
that Leonora, pressing the arm she held,-saidin 
a low voice, “Generous Manfred!. add: tothe 
benefit you conifer’ upon me: by telling me!that 
you have aparticular pleasure in’ saving \Alte- 
mura from disgrace’ for my sake,” " 
© T were indeed wanting in common grati+ 
tide,” he answered, * were I not happy to take 
any means’ of requiting the vast services T have 
received from’ you.” (A 
‘oHe Jaid a slight emphasis on the last words, 
but the tone’ he spoke’ in was-calm and) ¢oldh 
‘The duchess sighed as she dropped his ‘army'tind 
Jed'the way imsilenceto'thetertace, obamr 
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-17e party had received the addition of Ge- 
newal Vahnaranma. durmg the dnchess’s abseace, 
He-was ever: teady to show his devotion in all 
that related to: Carmela; and on the present ee- 
canton his. geod: sense, judgment, and prndence 
were Of the utmost service. 
it: Memfred spoke to the duke with gemerous 
pity, but he could not behold his abject sorrow 
without some surprise as well as contempt: the 
speadthrift must have long foreseen the end of 
the course he ran, and pride or desperation 
imght now have supported him. The idea to 
which he constantly returned with the greatest 
distress was, that he should be the first victim 
of the new system — the first Sicilian peer sued 
for debt before the common tribunal. 

: T knew I was injuring my fortune,” he said 
with much simplicity, “ but I never imagined 
that I should be forced to pay my debts. The 
utmost that I expected was being obliged to 
lesve Palermo, and to remove to Naples or to 
Altemura : I never contemplated this.” 

-' Manfred offered the retreat of his castle, and 
hus-kindness was eagerly grasped at, 

(The dispositions for the journey were soon 
made. The. duke, it wae arranged. sboc!" 
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leave the capital immediately, disguised in’ the 
Fortebraccio livery ; and should wait at Santa 
Croce, the little inn where Manfred had halted 
on his way to the capital, till joined by his host, 
who was to accompany him te Malvagna. 

Time pressed, and the greatest secreey was 
necessary in the affair. Altemura was the most 
unpopular of his order; men’s minds were much 
excited at the moment, and they saw with plea- 
sure that the first victim of the levelling laws 
would be one so deservedly obnoxious. Ai riot 
even might be expected, had the government 
been in any degree suspected of connivance at 
his escape. A spirit of great insubordination 
had manifested itself amongst the troops ; and 
in the event of any collision with the people, 
the part they would act was very doubtful. 
Valmarana had but recently assumed the com- 
mand ; he had endeavoured to enforce discipline 


and obedience among the men, and to conyines 
the officers that the whole duty of a soldier 
did not consist in smoking a cigar in the streets 
and drinking lemonade in the coffee-houses! 
but in neither object had he succeeded. Some 
beneficial changes he had made; but, like all 
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reformers, he was unpopalar. His high military 
reputation and brilliant courage were little prized, 
though it was impossible not to admire, and in 
soame degree to love, so amiable, so chivalrous a 
eharacter. Yet his life was a reproach to the 
dissolute Neapolitans whom he commanded ; and 
at best the high-minded Valmarana was rather 
an object of awe than of affection. He offered 
to aecempany Altemura to Santa Croce, the 
vilage where he was to await Manfred; and 
the offer was eagerly accepted by the poor 
duke, who seemed to think that the presence 
of the general would ward off his disgrace, 
and at any rate would prevent his being left 
alone, which above all things he seemed to 
dread. 

It was further arranged that the duchess and 
her sister-in-law, with the two little boys, were 
to oceupy the apartment in the Fortebraccio 
palace, which had belonged to the late duchess, 
and which was entirely at the disposal of 
Donna Leonora. A despatch was sent to the 
duke at Giujusa, and of course Manfred could 
wos object to this arrangement, though in his 
heart it was particularly displeasing to him. 
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‘The dochess read his dissatisfaction in his'eye 5 
bet, fkigning not to pereeire it, the project was 
sttled, and the party at length separated. 
Manfred returned to his solitary ‘chamber, 
and having dismiseed his page, who showed’ all 
his useal anxiety to be employed, he bolted’ the 
door, and, pacing the room, he could ‘iot=re 
frain from murmuring at the fate that seemed 
for ever to delight in disposing of him’ in'"a 
Inanner so opposite to’ his inclinations *’he' was 
now completely involved in the affairs ofthe 
person whom of all others he would ‘most wish 
to have avoided, and to whom he ‘was bound 
by ties ‘too strong to be rent asunder.“0He 
paused. 

“Tn the evening I must meet this miserable 
spendthrift at Santa Croce. I have ‘promised 
my assistance to my new friend Valmarana ‘at 
dawn, and” (looking at his watch) “ that/hour 
is close at hand. Vanni too will, I trast, re- 
turn in a few hours: till I see him Twill ‘not 
leave Palermo.” t 
Here his thoughts took another and more 
painful turn. His letter recurred to his me- 
mory; he longed and yet dreaded to receive 
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the..angwer.. To what could he attribute the 
regerve, of Rosalia—the reserve of all his fa- 
mily, at a moment when they were most called 
upen: to show their sympathy and consideration? 
.;. Adas! alas!” thought he, as he prepared to 
leave the house, “‘ why was I ever blessed with 
a ghmpee of happiness, which only makes my 
previous existence appear yet more drear, and 
which,I1. much fear will but embitter my fa 
tasty: with regret? But now to play my part 
in this affair, which concerns me not, and where 
Lhave but little inclination to meddle.” | 
: - Thus saying or thinking, he softly opened his 
deor, and stealing into the ante-chamber, he was 
about to descend the stairs, when he fancied he 
heard low voices in the page's room. He 
‘paused for an instant: all was hushed. He 
eoncluded he had been mistaken, and pursued 
hig way. 

.% J] dishke this business,” he muttered. 
‘.Mareo is a man of honour and my friend; 
but I start, like a guilty thing, from my own 
shadow. - I wish it were over !” 


Mya ot 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung : 
© She is won! we are gone over bank, bush, and seaur— 
They'll have swift steeds that follow!” quoth young 
Lochinvar, 
Watrer Scorr. 
Tue purpose of Marco Valmarana’s early visit 
had been to claim Manfred’s promised assistance 
in the love affair of which he had made ‘him the 
confidant. The object of the noble Venetian’s 
affections was of humble birth and station ; but 
he did not for an instant suffer his friend to 
harbour the suspicion that he was capable of se- 
ducing the woman he loved. He anticipated his 


questions by assuring him he was privately mar- 
ried, though the prejudices jof his family and 
other domestic embarrassments prevented. his 
acknowledging the engagement. 
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Great were Manfred’s surprise and concern 
that his friend should have been led mto 80 im- 
prudent an entanglement; for though Marietta 
(such was her name) was, according to her lover's 
description, of surpassing beauty, and had received 
an education supenor to her birth, yet she was 
but the daughter of a peasant, and to his roof 
she had returned since the death of the rela- 
tion at whose expense she had been maintained 
in a convent. Her father was the tenant or 
agent of the Marchese del Guasto, whose villa, 
now converted into a farmhouse, he occupied 
near Bagaria. It was from this place that 
Marco proposed, with his friend's assistance, to 
remove his mistress,—a step which was become 
anavoidable, as his views were opposed by her 
father, because he could not explain that they 
were honourable ; and the poor girl herself, no 
longer able to bear a mode of life to which she 
was unaccustomed -—tormented by more than 
one disagreeable suitor, and urged by her rela- 
tions to accept the offer of a netghbourmg pea- 
mnt, who was rich enough to support her and 
fond enough to promise her every indulgence— 
had invoked the assistance of her lover, and 
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had thrown herself entirely on his generosity 
and affection. 

Besides the suitor fayoured by the family, her 
beauty had raised up another admirer, less un- 
exceptionable and eyen more importunate. This 
was the captain of a merchant-yessel, or perhaps 
asmuggler, who frequented the coast and supplied 
the country people with such contraband articles 
of luxury as they needed, and whom the indolence 
or weakness of governnient suffered to ply his 
trade without question or interference. This 
lover, though favoured neither by Marietta nor 
by her parents, did not abate his assiduities, his 
solicitations, and his presents, Nothing daunted 
by her steady and obstinate rejection of all his 
offers, he continued his importunities ; he beset 
the house with spies, and had more than once 
dogged Marco in his midnight visits. He had 
been heard to yow revenge, and his hand, 
Marietta felt convinced, had dealt the blow 
which, but for Manfred’s interference, would 
haye proved so fatal. 

Marco had suddenly been ordered to take the 
command of a detachment which had lately 
marched to Cefali at the instance of the Duke 
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éf Milsziio, ‘who represented the iithority of 
government as endangered by some disturb 
anéeg.at that miportant station. The ill health, 
or perhaps the suspected fidelity of the’ com- 
manding officer, was the reason of his being #0 
hastily stperseded. 

' Before leaving the neighbourhood of his Ma- 
fietta, Marco was determined to withdraw her 
frem the persecutions she suffered on his ac- 
eount, and to place her beyond the reach of 
emwelcome suitors. Time pressed—his orders 
were peremptory. He had no servants, nor even 
any friend, except Malvagna, on whose courage 
and secrecy he could rely. He was obliged to 
set out instantly, but he promised to wait for his 
confederate about three miles from Bagaria, on 
the road to Palermo. Marietta he proposed to 
place in safety at Termini, where she might 
remain till he was able to remove her to Ce- 
fald. -Such was the scheme: the beautiful vil- 
lager was to be won from the house by her 
betrothed, while Manfred was to watch their 
interview and protect their retreat, should they 
be discovered or molested. | 
-On arriving at the appointed place, Manfred 
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found the impatient lover, who, without pause 
or question, urged him to resume his speed. 
The first streak of ‘approaching dawn had 
already appeared on the horizon, and duty as 
well as prudence recommended despatch, The 
pace at which they proceeded precluded all 
conversation; but Manfred thought that his 
friend seemed: not unwilling to avail himself of 
this cireumstance to avoid: discussion. Marco 
he deemed ‘the soul of honour; but still. some 
slight sensation of uneasiness clung to him in 
spite of his endeavours to shake it off: and 
this feeling was not diminished when his com- 
panion suddenly stopped at the outer enclosure 
of the villa, and urged him, in a low but earnest 
voice, to promise an eternal secrecy as to the 
affair in which they were engaged. 

Manfred replied in the same ‘subdued tone, 
that he was as incapable of betraying a secret 
through inadvertence as by treachery. ‘* Your 
secret, my dear Marco, is as safe in my keep- 
ing as in your own. But why should there be a 
mystery? Ido not like secrets, nor do I per- 
ceive that yours can be preserved without in- 
jury to your own reputation or that of your 
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wife. I will not dispute with you, however, on 
this head; but why should I fetter myself with 
a promise—why pledge myself to a particular 
line of conduct, when circumstances may arise 
in which regard to your- honour or my own 
may require me to speak? You may safely 
trust to my discretion.” 

He spoke in his usual calm and determined 
manner. Marco stood opposite to him—their 
faces so close, that every word was distinctly 
audible, though both spoke in the lowest whis- 
per. Some moments passed before Marco re- 
plied. At the first sound of his altered voice, 
Manfred started back to gaze on the counte- 
nance of his friend. 

The dawning light gave but an imperfect 
view; but still he beheld the change with. sur- 
prise and dismay. The brow was darker than 
night, and so nearly contracted as almost to 
close over the eye, which flashed fire from under 
its penthouse lid. The. lips were white and 
firmly compressed ; the cheeks were ashy pale, 
though the veins in the forehead were swelled 
almost to bursting. It was not till after several 
attempts that he recovered voice enough to 

um 2 
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reply; and when at length his words found ut- 
terance, though he spoke as low as’ before, and 
though every syllable fell distinetly on Man- 
fred’s ear, the excess of his agitation was tre- 
mulously perceptible. 

“For what do you take me?—a villain ora 
liar, that you refuse to promise me secreey in an 
affair in which my honour is at stake? I swear 
to you, if any other ” 

“Hush!” interrupted Manfred, laying his 
hand gently on his arm; ‘ do not seek a quar- 
rel with your best friend. We are oyerheard— 
look yonder.” 

Marco turned his eyes, which had already 
lost their fearful expression, towards the direc- 
tion in which his companion pointed. Amidst 
the rank weeds which had grown to the size of 
shrubs, and the stunted roses which had onee 
formed the parterre, he distinctly saw a dark 
mass resembling a sack of wheat, or a man 
wrapped in a cloak. The distance was so 
small, that, had they spoken in the usual key, 
every word must have been overheard. If he 
had felt any doubts that the object’ he beheld 
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was really alive, it was quickly removed by see- 
ing that it stirred. 

‘We must dispose of him,” said Marco, 
rushing forwards, and darting a blow at the 
eavesdropper, who had already risen, and at that 
moment drew a pistol from his belt and fired. 
The bullet grazed Marco’s head, but did him no 
farther injury. The stranger was about to draw 
another; but a second blow felled him to the 
earth, where he lay stunned and motionless. 

‘The house will be alarmed,” said Marco, 
hastily: ‘‘ disarm and watch that fellow, while I 
go and. secure the prize.” 

On searching the person of the ruffian, Man- 
fred found several loaded pistols, a dagger, and a 
clasped knife—all which he took from him; and 
having thrown them to some distance, he ex- 
amined the wound. The contusion was on the 
head, but seemed by no meang severe, for the 
man already gave signs of returning anima- 
tion. 

His attention was roused for an instant by 
the voice of Marco, who seemed to have attain- 
ed the object of his enterprise ; for he appeared 
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at the door of the villa leading forth the half 
reluctant maid, whom he swung on the: horse 
that stood at the gate, and, jumping up before 
her with great agility, started off at a full gal- 
lop, waving his hand to his friend in token of 
adieu. 

Manfred observed, on turning round, that his 
prisoner was already on his legs, and seemed 
disposed to make the best use of them. After 
a moment's reflection, it appeared to him that 
he had neither any interest nor any right to 
detain him, Availing himself, therefore, of the 
confusion occasioned by the elopement of Marco 
and Marietta amongst the cottagers, whom the 
noise of the affray had, drawn from their houses, 
he mounted his horse and rode at full speed 
on the road to Palermo. 

He felt but: little inclination to check his 
haste, even when there was no longer any occa- 
sion for continuing it. His morning's adven- 
ture had left an impression on his mind whieh 
galled him sorely. He had aided in robbing a 
father of his child; and he had rifled a wound- 
ed:man, of whose hostile intentions previously to 
Marco’s attack he was by no means assured. 
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It was true that it was his friend’s wedded 
wife whom he had assisted him to carry off, 
and that he had only disarmed a desperate 
man to prevent farther mischief; yet still the 
dislike of mystery, so revolting to an ingenu- 
ous mind—a lurking suspicion, which he did 
not own but could not banish, that all was 
not well—and, above all, the remembrance of 
the strange emotion to which he had seen his 
friend give way,—all conspired to conjure up 
painful thoughts which he strove in vain to com- 
bat; and when he reached his apartment, it was 
with an unwonted feeling of shame and repent- 
ance that he threw himeelf.on his couch and 
tried to close his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Is this your promised welcome? 
Siege of Bagdad, 

Mucu as Manfred needed repose, his anxious 
and painful reflections banished sleep; but a 
sort of stupefaction nearly allied to it, and 
powerful enough, if not to banish consciousness, 
at least to confuse thought and blunt the sense 
of suffering, overcame him. 

He was not aware that he had slept; yet many 
more hours than he imagined had elapsed, when 
the honest face of Vanni presented itself, disfi- 
gured with dust and dirt, but radiant with plea~ 


sure. By means of a relay of horses, he had 
performed his journey in the shortest time. 
He now put into his master’s hands a letter; 
and, with native delicacy, retired, and left him 
alone to examine its contents, 
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not suffered on my account! I will seek her 
out —she shall be mine, I will ask her of her 
father in the face of day; and if he refuse 
me, then I will follow Marco's advice: I will 
not trifle with my happiness, and no ill-judged 
delicacy shall in future impede it.” 

He strode across the floor with rapid steps a8 
he formed this resolution; and. in transferring 
all blame from Rosalia to himself, he felt relieved 


as from a burthen that had oppressed: him. 
Carlo now entered the room, and, with a 


provoking air of mystery, having placed a letter 
in his hand, immediately withdrew. The note 
was from the Duchess of Altemura, who begged 
him to grant her a short interview, at a place 
she named, before his departure. 

His departure! here ‘he was reminded of 
another interruption of his schemes. He could 
not seek Rosalia till he had conducted the 
effeminate duke to Malvagna. This, however, 
he hoped would not long detain him; Giujusa 
was but nineteen miles distant, and though the 
roads were rugged and infested with robbers, 
these obstacles would not impede even a less 
ardent lover, or one more easily deterred by 
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danger and difficulty. He hastily wrote s few 
lines to Rosalia, expressive of his feelings of 
unalterable devotion, and confided them to the 
jomt care of Vanni and Carlo, with orders to find 
some means of sending them safely to Giujusa 
before they set out to join him at Santa Croce. 

‘Tell the duchess,” he added, turning to the 
latter, “that I will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of seeing her :—but now the safety of 
the duke depends on my using the utmost 
despatch.” — 

“J will explain to Donna >a Leonora,"he thought, 
as he mounted his horse, ‘‘ the state of my feel- 
ings: she knows them already, but she shall 
hear them from me—gshe shall not have te 
charge me with hypocrisy. I may be unfor- 
tunate, but I will not deserve to be so by my 
own duplicity. Would to heaven that Marco 
had not engaged me in that odious affair !” 

As this disagreeable reflection recurred to 
him, he sought by rapidity of motion to banish 
it; and, putting spurs to his horse, he never 
abated his speed till he arrived at Santa Croce. 
He found his fature guest expecting him with 
the most eager impatience. The good-nature | 
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and forbearance of General! Valmarana had’ not 
been proof against the folly and childish sallies 
‘of the duke, and he was as anxious to resign 
his charge as the charge himself was to be 
removed to a place of greater security. 

They dined however together; and neither 
fear nor pride, nor any other feeling, prevented 
Altemura from gratifying an excessive appetite, 
and indulging in puerile and unreasonable eom- 
plaints ‘against the cookery. Manfred’s atten- 
tion was now first drawn to this point, which it 
had not before occurred to him that a man in 
Altemura’s bankrupt situation could consider of 
much importance; but he now remembered that 
he might have some difficulty in catering for the 
squeamish epicure whom he was about to lodge. 
Something of this he expressed, and Valmarana 
undertook to find a cook in Palermo who might 
deserve the approbation of this fastidious guest. 


** My own fellow,” he said, “ I can now very 
well spare, as Marco has left me; for I am 
perfectly indifferent as to what I eat.” 

‘Marco, surely,” said Manfred, “is no epi- 
eure; I should think him the last man to be 
difficult on any such point.” 
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The general looked at him, and somewhat 
drily answered,—“ I suspect, Don Manfred, that 
your penetration has not read my cousin rightly. 
He is much younger than I am, and we loet 
sight of each other for many years. I some- 
times wish he had sought promotion elsewhere ; 
but we come from the same stock, and he is 
welcome to his share in all I have, though, 
Heaven knows, that is but little. He will not 
regret Palermo, however ; he will be well lodged 
and well fed at your uncle's.” 

“My uncle’s?” inquired Manfred with sur- 
prise ; “ why, is he not gone to Cefala ?” 

‘Yes, certainly,” answered the general; 
‘but the distance between Cefali and Giujusa 
is not considerable. It was at the duke’s sugges- 
tion that troops were sent to that district at all; 
and more, I suspect, for the protection of his 
castle and its guests than for that of the country 
at large. Marco will have it at his option 
to reside either at Cefali or Giujusa, and I 
think I can tell beforehand on which his choice 
will fall.” 

Manfred felt uneasy, he knew not why, at 
this intimation. He felt no jealousy of Rosalia, 
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nor did he doubt his friend’s honour; but still 
it appeared strange that Marco should not haye 
mentioned his destination; and yet, perhaps, he 
might not himself know the exact object of his 
expedition,—he might not have received his fall 
orders, The tone, moreoyer, in which the ‘ge 
neral had spoken of Marco had given offence to 
the exalted friendship professed by Manfred, 
who remarked with pain this instance of the 
want of cordiality between the cousins. 

He was the more surprised, as the world 
was loud in the praises of the elder Valma- 
rana, and Marco professed obligations to his 
kinsman, of which he markéd his sense by the 
deferential manner in which he addressed him, 
Besides long absence, and a difference of age, 
habits, and pursuits, Manfred was obliged to 
seek a farther cause for this alienation in the 
jealousy and harshness of the general’s charac- 
ter, some instances of which had dropped, as 
it seemed, unconsciously from Marco in the 
height of unrestrained confidence. 

The hour of separation approached, Valma- 
rana, at all times uneasy when absent from his 
post, was eager to return to the capital. The 
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repast was over; and Altemura, while he was 
yet less than half intoxicated, was reminded of 
his fears, and persuaded to continue his journey. 
They separated therefore to pursue their dif- 
ferent roads by the light of a brilliant moon ; 
Valmarana towards Palermo, and Manfred with 
his future guest, who was mounted on one of 
his horses, towards Malvagna. 

They rode some time in total silence: Man- 
fred had some painful and many anxious‘ sub- 
jects of speculation ; and the attention of the 
duke was divided between his vexation at bemg 
torn from the dissipation of the capital, his fears 
of his creditors, and the care of guiding his 
horse over the uneven road. 

“ There is Malvagna,” said Manfred, break- 
Ing silence for the first time, and pointing to 
a dark object which rose before them at some 

stance like a spot on the clear horizon. 

“‘'Where? what?” said his companion, start- 
ing from a sort of doze that had repeatedly 
fallen upon him, and rubbing his eyes as if 
trying to recollect himself. 

At the moment he spoke his horse slightly 
started, and, in recovering himself, stumbled and 
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fell. Altemura was thrown over his head, and, 
though not severely injured, was a good deal 
stunned and hurt, his body bruised in several 
places and his ankle severely sprained. 

The fear’ and agitation of the poor duke 
added much to the embarrassment whieh the 
accident occasioned; but there was no remedy, 
nor could any other plan be adopted than that 
of transporting him, with as much attention a3 
his state required, to’ Malvagna, which was ‘iti 
fact the nearest house where he could be accom- 
modated. With the assistance of a peasant, who 
had been seeking work far from his home, and 
was now returning with his day's wages to’ his 
family at this late hour, Manfred and Vani 
made a sort of litter, upon which having raised 
the disabled duke, they began their toilsomé 
march: The young count assisted in bearing the 
load with as much delicacy and regard to the 
comfort of his guest, as if he had not rather 
disliked and very particularly despised him: and 
in this state, after'a tedious journey, writhing 
with pain and groaning with impatience, the 
sufferer was transported across the threshold of 
the tastle of Malvagna, . 
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A room had been hastily prepared, while such 
accommodation as the castle afforded, and such 
skill as the village boasted, had been imme- 
diately put in requisition for the service of the 
wounded nobleman. The usual remedies were 
applied, and Manfred hoped much benefit from 
the repose and tranquillity of the night. He was, 
hewever, disappointed ; for the following morn- 
ing, on entering the duke’s room, he found him 
greatly worse than he had left him the preceding 
evening ;—the bruises, inflamed by a bad state of 
body and by the fear and agitation of his mind, 
had produced a considerable degree of fever,— 
his ankle was much swelled, and one of his ribs 
was found to be broken. . 

The duke, now relieved from the fears of his 
creditors, which he had not ceased to express 
While on his road to the castle, had leisure to 
ta the whole of his attention to his immediate 
tuferings; and, like all persons unaccustomed 
'o illness, he was very impatient of pain, and 
Very much alarmed at the least indisposition. 
He was very eager to procure advice from 
Palermo, and also to have the attendance of 
the duchess, for whose knowledge and talents 
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he entertained a great respect, though he had 
always refused to be guided by their, sugges- 
tions... His host of course indulged him, by 
sending an express to Palermo; and he appears 
ed much relieved when he understood that, his 
wishes had been complied with. 

Manfred now made another sacrifice of, his 
own inclination, Leonora, he did not doubt, 
would immediately repair to the castle; and 
while he was debating whether, in common, de- 
cency and gratitude he was bound to stay to 
receive her, he was suddenly called into) the 
duke’s room, who since his last visit had be- 
come rapidly worse, and now, earnestly asked 
for Manfred, 

The terror of the patient had greatly increased 
his malady. The fever had risen to an alarming 
height ; he had become delirious, and both in 
his wanderings and in his calmer moments had 
called.on Manfred, inyoking his name as though 
it were a charm against disease and death. Our 
hero now could no longer think of leaying-the 
castle. He was constantly by the bedside.of 
the invalid, who was so far conscious of his, pre- 
sence that it was only from his hand he would 
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take his medieine, and only by his voice that he 
was awed into any degree of obedience. Sigh- 
ing, therefore, over the fate that seemed to 
delight in sporting with his feelings, Manfred 
awaited with ruefal humanity the visit of the 
last person whom he wished to see within those 
walls. “ 

The day passed on without bringing any 
amendment, and during the night also he re- 
mained in constant attendance by the sick- 
bed of his guest. The following evening, the 
duchess and the physician arrived. Manfred 
received her with the distinction to which she 
was entitled, but his manner was more than 
ever cold and constrained. She immediately 
took her place by the bedside of her husband, 
performing all the duties of the sick-room with 
exemplary exactitude, and never absenting her- 
self, except when relieved by Manfred, for 
whom the invalid had taken the most capricious 
affection. 

Manfred employed this interval of inaction in 
speculating on the effect of his last letter to 
Resalia, and in digesting his future plans. The 
more he considered the conduct of his uncles, 
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the more incomprehensible it appeared. They 
seemed to consider him as an alien, an outcast 
from his family, instead of being, as he was, 
its future representative and presumptive heir. 
They should not, he resolved, continue to treat 
him as the ignorant boy, which he felt. he was no 
longer. The imperious duke, he had seen, could 
be easily daunted. He had hitherto been ready 
to submit to everything for the sake of Rosalia; 
but submission had availed him nothing, and he 
now resolved to assert that tone of equality which 
he felt himself entitled to assume, He wrote « 
formal letter to his uncle, condoling with him 
in the set terms prescribed by the ceremonions 


politeness of Italy, and requesting permission to 


wait upon him at Giujusa, He announced his 
own recovery, and demanded, in firm but re- 
spectful language, an account of the affairs of 
his minority. 

After much hesitation, he judged it best to 
abstain from sending any letter to Rosalia by 
the same conveyance; which, if discovered, 
might, furnish his uncles with the pretext for 
a quarrel. But Vanni had privately given the 
messenger, whom he had selected for his fide- 
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lity and intelligence, mstructions to obtain all 
the information he could pick up respecting 
the intended movements of the family. 

Vanni's deputy returned after a journey which 
might be called prosperous, as he had encoun- 
tered no serious obstacles; and had been de- 
layed only by the accident of his horse’s hav- 
ing lost a shoe in the mountains, and having 
been knocked up in consequence. 

The duke’s despatch, of which he was the 
bearer, was conceived in the pompous terms 
prescribed by the strict formulary of etiquette, 
which the great families in the South still keep 
up in some particulars, as the only remains of 
their once-boasted equality with their sove- 
Teigns. Don Manfred was congratulated on 
his recovery; his visit was declined with many 
Professions of regard, on the plea of the duke’s 
return to Palermo; and he was informed that 
Orders had been issued to the Chancery of 
Milazzo to prepare the necessary accounts. 

The messenger was delighted with his re- 
Seption: he had spoken to the duke’s own se- 
Cretary, and had dined in the steward’s apart- 
ment. This extreme of condescension seemed 
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suspicious ; but these great’ personages had con- 
tented themselves with cross-examining him, to 
obtain all the information he could give, without 
communicating any in return. It was with his 
own eyes he had seen the preparations for re- 


moving to Palermo; and it was one of the 
prince’s own grooms who had told him that 
his master was going immediately to Caronia 
to spend some days. This intelligence ‘was 
eagerly received by Manfred: it held out the 
opportunity he had so long desired of address- 


ing Rosalia’s father, when removed from the 
duke’s sinister and all-powerful influence. 

Altemura’s disease was beginning to yield to 
the strength of a constitution which dissipation 
had enfeebled, but not destroyed. Sicilian phy- 
sicians seldom kill, though they frequently suf- 
fer their patients to die when they might have 
been saved. He who attended Altemura stood 
calmly by, and did not impede if he did not aid 
the struggles of nature. 

Manfred thought he had now sacrificed 
enough to the duties of hospitality, and he re- 
solved to set out for Caronia immediately. To 
prevent the possibility of mistake or disappoint- 
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ment, he wrote to Rosalia a few lines, contain- 
ing ap account of all that had passed ; and these 
he consigned to Vanni, with orders to take them 
to Palermo. Entreating, therefore, his guests 
to consider the house and all that it contained 
as entirely at their disposal, he announced his 
intention of leavmg the castle the following 
evening. 

The duchess guessed too well the motive 
of his journey; but, stooping over the bed of 
her husband, she appeared to occupy herself in 
arranging his pillow. When she again raised 
her head, all trace of emotion had left her coun- 
tenance, 
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CHAPTER- XIX, 


This looks not like a nuptial. 
Suaxspeare. 

Tue course of our narrative must now revert 
to the castle of Giujusa, where the beautiful 
Rosalia was exposed to the severest trials —the 
addresses of an unwelcome suitor, the importu- 
nities of her attendants, the entreaties of her 
father, and the doubts and jealousies of her 
own breast. 

Under this complicated persecution her cha- 
racter seemed totally to change; she became 
irritable, impatient, and peevish, repulsing every 


effort that was made to amuse her, and passing 
her time in lamentations or silent tears, alter- 
nately roused to anger by the neglect of her 
lover, or softened by a thousand tender recollee- 
tions of his former affection. 
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The duke she had seen only in her father’s 
presence : he had shown his good sense by not 
intruding upon her in the character of a lover, 
content with simply assuring her of his anxiety 
to promote her happiness by every means in 
his power, and reiterating his premises that 
she should always be mistress of her own 
time and actions. To these professions she 
made little or no answer: overawed by her 
father’s presence, who was now thoroughly 
roused to obstinacy, she did not dare to remon- 
strate; but listened in sorrowful apathy, op- 

pressed and humbled by the apparent neglect 
and unkindness of Manfred. __ | 

She waited with impatience for the return of 

het messenger from Palermo: it was delayed 

beyond her expectations. At length Manfred’s 
dole was brought to her. Vanni had not ven- 

‘red to approach the castle; but he had lin- 

geted for some hours in its neighbourhood, till, 

°R perceiving the same countryman who had 
been Rosalia’s messenger, he had entrusted his 
Packet to him;—how could she doubt that it 
Wes the answer to her own letter? ‘Nanna was 


Present, and watched her as she eagerly tore 
VOL, 1, | N 
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it open, She read it; and as she read it she 
seemed hardly to comprehend jits import... Were 
these strange, cold, evasive sentences all the’ re- 
ply to her passionate appeal to Manfred’s love? 
She gasped for breath, crushed the paper in her 
hand, and falling on. her knees, while she buried 
her face in her hands, gave way to a burst. of 
tears. Nanna witnessed her distress with the 
sympathy of a good-natured but. coarse mind. 
She tried every means she could) think of to 
suggest comfort, but her topics of consolation 


were injudicious: she dwelt on the wealth and 
consequence that awaited the future duchess, 
and the happiness that might be found in a life 


of gaiety and amusement. 

For a long time Rosalia made no answer; 
buried in her own thoughts, or rather absorbed 
in grief, she did not even hear what was said. 
When the first paroxysm of sorrow was over, 
the nurse, who had not taken a lesson from for- 
mer failures, tried another mode of consolation ; 
and, thinking that the abuse of an unkind and 
faithless lover would have a soothing effect, she 
launched forth into reproaches on Manfred, 
relating all the stories which were. cireulated 
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to his disadvantage, and which of course had 
been repeated with additions in the household 
of the Duke of Milazzo. She dwelt on his in- 
trigue with the Duchess of Altemura, who she 
declared was never out of his house, and ended 
her story by many insulting and disparaging 
éxpressions. 

© Eecellenza, you are well quit of him,” she 
said; —-“ ill luck and misfortune go along with 
him ! and I hope we shall never see his unlucky 
free again.” 

“ Fiend !” cried Rosalia, starting from the 
recumbent posture into which she had fallen, 
and rushing towards the nurse, whom she seized 
by the arm and shook with violence; “ of whom 
do you dare to speak thus ?—of Manfred—my 
ltd—my husband? Get from my sight, thou 
evl speaker!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” interrupted the affec- 
tionate waiting-woman, “forgive me! I meant 
‘0 wrong. Hear but what your own messenger 
wil tell -you——what all Palermo knows; only 
hear what must convince you.” 

Rosalia paused. “ Nanna,” she began, “ seek 
out that countryman—let me see him face to 

Na 
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face! I must—T will see him ! Haste, and 
bring him here.” 

Nanna dared not refuse. Tn’ dn agony of im- 
patience Rosalia awaited her return. ‘The nurse 
quickly came, accompanied by the peasant, from 
whom Rosalia elicited, in spite of his unwilling’ 
ness to give pain, a detailed account ‘ofall 
that had passed. Not choosing that” he’ should 
witness the “burst of sorrow whith" ‘his story 
must occasion, Nanna hurried her lady into an 
adjoining room, on the pretext of writing an an 
swer. There she traced those ‘féw°monrnfil 
and heart-broken lines that Manfred received as 
he was about to leave Palermo. | She iad’ hard 
ly done so and despatched the countryman, 'be- 
fore the glass door that communicated with ‘the 
terrace opened and admitted the Prince of @a+ 
ronia, Before he could address her, she seized 
his hand. " 

« Father,” she cried, speaking with rapidity, 
as though she doubted her own resolution=+ 
“ Father, you have bid me renounce my cousin 
Manfred: I obey you. Dispose of ‘me a yout 
will—T care tiot ‘what becomes of me? in futire 
he is neither cousin nor friend of mine !* "10 
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Caronia had entered the room with the in- 
tention of pressing his daughter on the subject 
that he knew was most painfal to her. He had 
steeled his heart against her distress, and he 
had hoped to compel her to make the concession 
which she thus voluntarily offered ; yet, such is 
human nature, that he now was unable to en- 
force the sacrifice she yielded, and the refused to 
take the promise he came to extort. 

‘“‘ Rosalia, my love,” he began, “ you shall 
not be forced ; you shall leave the castle. Look 
up, my beloved girl; it is your father speaks.— 
Would to God,” he continued, after a mo 
ment’s pause, which he filled up with the ten- 

derest, caresses, ‘“‘ that that unfortunate youth 
had never crossed my threshold! He will cause 
the death of my poor child; and all the time 
he himself is as indifferent as though they had 
hever met !” 

He then confirmed Nanna’stale, adding several 
Particulars that the nurse did not know. Rosalia 
listened in hopeless despair: she neither contend- 
‘d with her father nor defended her absent 
lver, but with a tearless eye and an earnest 
Voice she begged to be left alone. : 
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The prince sought his brother, and joyfully 
acquainted him with the voluntary consent his 
daughter had given. The duke replied by ob- 
serving that it would now be expedient to hurry 
on the marriage as much as possible. 

“ The conduct of that unhappy youth makes 
this the more necessary,” he added ; “ andthe 
distress of your daughter makes it  indispen- 
sable, perhaps, for her preservation’ that she 
should be forced to divert her thoughts into 
a new channel. The pride of station, the bu- 
siness of her establishment, the pleasures of 
the capital, will soon drive this silly passion 
from her head: but as long as she remains in 
solitude preying upon her own fancy, wecan 
never hope to see her cured. We haye been to 
blame, my dear brother, in indulging her-in 
these whims of seclusion. Young Valmarana 
dines at the castle to-day: pray let her ap- 
pear at table; he is a lively and agreeable 
young man, and his conversation will divert 
her.” ’ 

Caronia acquiesced; (he never contradicted 
his brother;) and after walking twice round 
the terrace, and looking at himself in a Psyche 
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mirros, to arrange those leeks which he: be- 
Heved only himself and his valet knew not to 
be gennine, he sought his daughter's chamber. 
She ‘was more composed than when he had left 
her; and, patting her affectionately on the 
head, he urged his request that she would 
appear at table. She was little used. to con- 
tradict her father, and promised obedience. 
+. At the first entrance of Rosalia, whom he 
saw for the first time, Marco was almost startled 
by bis admiration out of the calm and self- 
possessed manner which was habitual to. him: 
bat he quickly recovered himself, and duriag 
dinner the charms of his conversation and 


‘manner had insensibly the effect on Rosalia 


that they seldom failed of producing; and she 


‘could not but confess that, Manfred only ex- 


cepted, he was the most pleasing man she had 
ever seen. The comparison which had risen: in 


- her mind drew the tears to her eyes. This 
' circumstance heightened ber beauty—she could 


not but be aware of the admiration that Mar- 


: go's eye and voice betrayed: and perbaps no 


[. 


woman is inseneible to this species of flat- 


3 . - +e, . ie 
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‘The prince repeatedly turned’ the ‘eonvetsa- 
tion on: Palermo and the news’of the day's" and, 
pushing his inquiries as far as he could venture; 
endeavoured’ to draw from: Marco''a’ confirma- 
tion of Manfred’s alleged attachment to Donna 
Leonora,| On this point, however, Marco main- 
tained a steady silence, looking grave and un 
conscious, whenever the subject: was alluded to: 

At length the duke, determined to elicitvan 
answer, said, ‘Is it true, count, thatthe Duke 
and, Duchess of Altemura have accompanied 
my nephew on a ‘party of pleasure to Mal- 
vagna ?” 3 

Marco replied that they had all gone to! Mal- 
yagna; but he added that he doubted: how fat 
the party would afford much. pleasure, «at: least 
to) the duke and duchess, the state of whose 
affairs prevented any, he should imagine, but 
the, most anxious thoughts. | If he was aware:of 
Altemura’s accident; he did not mention it ; nor 
did, he allude to! Manfred’s illness or. to his» own 
reseue, which had cemented his friendship with 
his. preserver:, perhaps he thought: these sub 
jeets,,|too closely, connected. with the «recent 
misfortunes of the family: , rer 
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_ooResalia .was a. women. and.-a -Geeilian; and 
she-never lost her presence of ‘mind ;: nor :did 
she. new betray in her countenance the distress 
that this confirmation ef her worst fears ocea- 


though ter beck was tarned to the light, ‘th 
quick glance of ber eye and the contraction of 
her: brow, though momentary, did not escape 
«'When the dessert was brought, she rose from 
table, and requesting her father’s permission té 
order coffee in the garden, she stepped: through . 
a glass door upon the terrace. 
When she had left the room, Caronia pressed 
-Maroo on the subject of Manfred’s gallantries; 
aad drew from him not only the gossip of :Pa- 
lermo on that point, but even an account of the 
midnight encounter on the staircase, and of the 
devetion with which the duchess had attend- 
ed on the young count during his illness. He 
was certain, he added, that’ there was - littl 
or no love on Manfred’s side, and perhaps not 
more than a passing inclination on’ that of the 
duchess ; and ended by protesting his belief in m' 
the innocence of the connexion. : : 
n 5 
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Caronia showed all his knowledge of the 
world and of the fair'sex on the present occasion 
—ridiculed the idea of innocent gallantry car- 
ried on with such mystery, and rallied the young 
count on the simplicity of his notion. 

The duke said nothing. He heard of Donna 
Leonora’s impradence with jealousy and indig- 
nation, but with no surprise: he knew she loved 
Manfred, and none knew better than he what 
she was capable of doing, even when moved by 
a less stormy passion. 

Mareo from henceforward continued a con- 
stant Visiter, or, more properly speaking, @ resi- 
dent at the castle. The military force, thongh 
not necessary to quell political disturbances, was 
very useful in protecting the neighbourhood of 
Giujusa from the inroads of the brigands and 
smugglers, who infested both land and sea, and 
had ‘recently become so audacious that they 
had made more than one successful attack upon 
villas and even towns, The name of Don An- 
gelo Castaldi was the theme of discourse and 
the watchword of fear in every servants’ hall 
and nursery on that side of the island. 

Marco was indefatigable in his exertions; and 
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lus known courage and activity had everdwed 
the. robbers, though the troops he. commanded 
did not enjoy the . best reputation for bravery or 
good-will to the service. 

The young soldier was received by the duke 
with all the courtesy he was capable of show- 
ing. By Caronia he was overwhelmed with 
kindness. The lively prince was delighted with 
his new friend ; the whole house was bewitched 
by him; and even Rosalia found a slight miti- 
gation of her grief in his company, though she 
would not willingly have made this admission. 
It was not that she mourned Manfred lese; 
but the hours passed less heavily when conver- 
sation was enlivened by the gaiety and talents 
of the young soldier than when it was abandon- 
ed to the sententious gravity of her haughty 
uncle, and the tiresome but good-natured volu- 
bility of her father; for these, with the two 
chaplains of the former, and his private secre- 
tary Lorenzini, the Paroco, or parish-priest, and 
the governor, who was admitted to the duke’s 
table on feast-days, composed the whole society. 

This life was sufficiently monotonous; but 
for a ahort time no mention had been made of 
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the-marriage, and with this brief respite Ro- 
salin’s spirits revived!) she ‘began to hope. her 
father had, been sincere’ in; his refusal to accept 
her hasty and rash consent. 

Caronia was\ or fancied himself amused. In 
the morning he rode, he! shot small: birds,’.and 
played at) billiards: in. the evening, | it was his 
pleasure to excite the admiration of the cleri- 
cal guests by the recital of his adventures, past 
and present. 

The duke usually remained in a state of si- 
lent and moody abstraction; not disdaining, how- 
ever, occasionally to unbend his mind by play- 
ing-an innocent game at cards or backgammon 
with some of his complacent suite. 

While all the company were thus. oceupied; 
Rosalia. would -have remained) unnoticed, had 
not Marco naturally endeavoured to divert the 
solitude of the’ only person who seemed without 
occupation ; for, after she had) ordered refresh- 
ments, and had received and returned the, pro- 
found reverences of the guests, she was suffered 
to remain as much unmolested as though she had 
been one of the gilded ornaments that decorated 
the eorters of the room. 
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Et wag-emgaiar that after one ofthese ‘com: 
versations with Marco; Rosalia never failed to 
return to her own ‘apartment more vexed and 
dispirited than when she had left it, and more 
than ever irritated against Manfred. This she 
could not explam. Marco rarely spoke of his 
friend at all; and whenever he did proneunce his 
name, it was with admiration and esteem. ‘The 
age and sex of Rosaha did not permit him to 
speak to her of the supposed attachment ‘be- 
tween Manfred and the Duchess of Altemura ; 
yet all that passed served, she knew not how, 
to convince her of its reality. 

As their increased acquaintance led to greater 
freedom, one evening she endeavoured to male 
him talk on the subject nearest her heart. ‘But 
she could obtain no intelligence to account for 
her lover's silence, nor any other news of him 
except that he was im perfect health; an as 
surance which her informant had the air of 
being unable to withhold in compassion to her 
agitated and excited state of mind. 

' As Rosalia retired dejected and irritated to 
her room, old Nanna came fall of eagerness to 
tell her that a messenger from Count Manfred 
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had been at the castle that morning: with a 
letter for the cardinal, but none for the Lady 
Rosalia: He said that Malvagna was full of 
company, and more were expected; and she 
added, that such great doings had never been 
known within those walls since the days of ithe 
old Gambacurti. 

Rosalia’s indignation mounted higher as her 
griefs and injuries rose to her mind :—was she 
for ever to weep and deplore in solitude »the 
neglect of a faithless lover?—to spurn wealth 
and rank, for the sake of one who did not value 
the: sacrifice ? 

While she was revolving these thoughts in 
her breast, and trying to drown the powerful 
voice of affection in just indignation, her father 
entered the room. He had only delayed his 
importunities, because he hoped by time to ob- 
tain a less reluctant consent; and he could 


restrain his impatience no longer—the subject 


was ever uppermost in his mind, and he now 
pressed his point with increased earnestness. 
She no longer listened to him with the same re- 
luctance, and decided though silent aversion :— 
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he -feund: better advocates in her own breast 
than all his arguments. 


It never occurred to him to urge Manfred’s 
infidelity,—-of which, however, he did not 
deubt,—as any reason for her fickleness ;—he 
did not consider that this intrigue rendered him 
in any way less acceptable as a husband; had 
Rosalia been present, Manfred, he imagined, 
would undoubtedly have devoted himself to 
ber, and, were it now required, would, with- 
out hesitation, sacrifice his mistress: — what 
more could be required or performed? He 
knew himself to -be capable of such levity, 
even at those times when he fancied himself 
most in love; and he did not therefore reproach 
his nephew with this ineonsistency. His argu- 
ments and entreaties, for he used both, all tend- 
ed to flatter the vanity and touch the filial 
affection of his daughter. He did not even 
spare tears (an emotion to which, in common 
with most of Jhis countrymen, he was very 
subject) while picturing the happiness that he 
should enjoy in seeing her thus established, and 
the solace it would afford him in his old age. 
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Rosalia; could hardly refrain froma, smile_in; 
the. midst. of | her sorrow,—she felt. her .parent, 
must indeed. be. anxious. to, persuade, when, he 
employed this argument ; for he seemed usually. 
to.consider that neither old age nor death could, 
ever come upon him. , Shortly after, indeed, he 
corrected himself; for he added, “though that, 
day.is) yet far distant. Ah, my; child!” con~ 
tinued. he, ‘what delight would. it. give me. to 
see my beloved daughter settled in all the splen- 
dour.that she would so, well become, :and) pre- 
siding with dignity over the most. illustrious: 
house, in Sicily !” 

Qnite unmoved by these arguments, but oyer- 
come by a parent’s importunities, and indignant, 
at the neglect of her loyer, the strength of her 
resolution gave .way to the natural flexibility jof. 
her/character ;—and_ her father triumphed oyer 
her ardent, love, her, fixed determination, and 
the vows she had called Heaven, itself to. wits 
ness, J ‘ 

This, consent was half given, half_extorted 
from her ;, but, sudden and yiolent was her re-, 
pentance—no sooner had the words passed her 
lips than.she would haye.given worlds to, recall ; 
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thém’:'Phe'ritirous ind childish ditiyht of her 
father stépped; ‘at the mortent, all expresiion: 
of ‘her rémorse ; ‘but her eabashed and clouded 
coanttnance: feproached his satisfaction,’ and: 
was hardly less expressive than the retracts 
tinh which trembled on “her ps. He olasped 
her ‘a thousand times to his breast, ealled her 
the dolace and joy of his life, and rushed-in a 
transport to acquaint his: brother with his sae- 

“My father, my father!” cried Rosalia, 
famtly calling to him to stay, and endeavourmg 
to stop his retreat. He did not hear her, or 
turned a deaf ear to her Prayers: —he had 
left the room. 

‘Qh, Ged! what have I done, what have I 
said!” she uttered in wild alarm. “No, no! 
they will not take advantage of my idle words! 
Oh, Manfred, Manfred, save me !—save me!” 
She sunk exhausted on a sofa. 

The next morning, when she awoke, a fearful 
and confused consciousness of some impending 
and inevitable calamity broke upon her; it was 
sothe tinte ‘before she could sufficiently collect 
her “thougtits to remember what it was, and 
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to! survey the extent, of her danger :—starting 
from her couch, she rang violently for Nanna, 

“ My father !” she cried, “ beg my father,to 
come to me, for the loye of Heaven !—I must 

~ gee him !” 

The prince, she was told, had already set off 
for Palermo early that morning, and would not 
return till the following day. 

It is too late, then!” .she eried, wildly 
wringing her hands; “my doom. is sealed 
Father, father, you will kill your child !” 

‘The frightened nurse tried her powers of con- 
solation—they had failed before, and now they 
were not more successful. Rosalia remained aa 
unconscious listener to all that the kind-hearted 
old woman could urge. 

A note was now brought to her—it was 
from her uncle, who, after making a tender 
inquiry after her health, offered to pay her 
a visit, should she be inclined to receive him ; 
but hinted that, in their. present position 
with regard to each other, as there was 
no other lady in the castle, it would perhaps 
be proper for her to confine herself to ‘her 
apartment during her father’s absence, and not 
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to extend her walke beyond the terrace-garden, 
where she was certain of not bemg intruded 
upon, 

It will be readily believed that she declined 
the proffered visit ; and even the intimation that 

‘she was a state-prisoner did not distress her. 
‘Her hopeless situation gave her aclose and suf- 
focating sensation ;— restless and miserable, she 
walked from room to room, seated herself sud- 
denly, and as capriciously rose to continue her 
perturbed movements;—she gazed from the 
windows on the rocks and the placid ocean that 
rolled at their base; and more than once did 
she exclaim, ‘Oh, Bianca! beloved sister !— 
-would to God I had suffered for you! or at least 
that I could lay my head on the same cold pil- 
lew !” 

Sorrew, the master-poet says, confounds sea- 
sons and reposing hours: this poor Rosalia ex- 
perieneed —-she more than once found a lethargic 
heavineas steal over her, and while extended on 

-@ sofa, or propped against a window-seat, she 
~ would drop into a confused and fitful doze, from 
-Which she would wake with a start, unrefreshed 
“and ‘agitated, to a mew consciousness of suffer- 
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ing. Harassed and worn out, she; sought relief 
fromthe heat that oppressed her in) breathing 
the cool evening air on the terrace. Seating 
herself-on.a stone bench overlooking the sea; and 
leaning her head on her hand, she: surveyed the 
scene before her;. for, though. unconscious, of 
the objects over which her eye wandered, she 
was insensibly soothed by them,—she breathed. 
more freely, and tears (the first) she had shed 
that. day) chased each other down her cheek, 
and fell unheeded on her heaving’ bosom. 

She had not been long in this position when 
a slight noise attracted her attention :—a foot- 
step. approached. Dreading the sight of some 
unwelcome face, she rose hastily, and was about 
to retire, when the voice of Marco arrested her 
attention. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Rosalia,” he said, in the 
softest accents, “if I intrude upon’ your’ pri- 
vacy+:) your seclusion during the two last days 
has alarmed me, and I was determined to in- 
quire after your health.”. He paused. » * Who 
can suspect you to be unhappy, and restrain 
the expression of his sympathy? . I have a 
double ‘claim on your indulgence,” hevsaid,.*\as 
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the friend ef your ——— of Count. Manfred ——-" 
He paused again, in a real or feigned embar- 
raseinent. ‘ . 
| 4 Don Marco,” she began ;: and then seeming’ 
uncertain how to continue her discourse, she 
paused ;~—“* Don Marco, I have no cause—— 
that ie—-have you amy news of my cousin?” 
dhe ‘daid eagerly, and changing at once her slow 
dnd heeitating tone of voice. | 

Marco replied, with embarrassment, ‘“‘ None;’ 
at least, none that-——nothing, but that he is 
well.” ' 

“You are deceiving me,” she answered 
éagerly ; “you have other news. Where is 
he? does he know how cruelly I ant beset ? 
dees he know the sacrifice they exact ? does he 
know the promise they have extorted from me? 
~—~ He does not—he cannot: -he is ill—F am 
sare he is!” 

“7 regret to say,” answered Valmarana; 
“that he is well, and he cannot be ignorant of 
the restraint put upon you. But, gracious Hea- 
ven!” he added, im a tone of deep feelmg; “it 
8 no:fiction, then; and the Prince of Caronfe 
istreally gone to Palermse : ou this: ‘hatefal ‘bush 
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ness! The victim is to be decked for the altar. 
The duke spoke to me of jewels and’ bridal 
finery to be bought: Heaven will not consent 
to these monstrous nuptials !— Must the’ most 
lovely, the most adorable of her sex be’ made 
the sacrifice of selfish ambition and worldly 
pomp ?” 

Rosalia made no reply ; but the tears, which 
had before dropped from her eyes, now flowed 
in torrents, accompanied’ by convulsive sobs. 

Who could have beheld the grief of this love- 
ly girl with indifference? Marco was very 
far from feeling it. He approached her, and, 
taking her hand in his, had repeatedly pressed 
it to his lips before she was aware of his action; 
then instinctively disengaging herself from his 
grasp, she said, — 

* Count Marco, if you are really the noble 
character I believe—nay, if you have the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, you will contrive to 
convey for me a letter to Manfred. Nay, 
promise to see him—swear that you will your- 
self explain my cruel state! Tell him how hard 
my lot is, and how incapable I am alone of 
struggling against it, But let me receive one 
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assurance—one word—-one sign from him, and 
the united world. shall not bend me! Beg him 
in mercy to rescue me from this persecution. 
I am a prisoner in this castle—my father will 
seal my mtnisery ere I am permitted to leave it. 
He thinks and believes he is acting for my 
good: he treats my supplications as a proof of 
madness, and will not hear me. And as to my 
uncle, I might as well implore the mercy of the 
waves in a tempest as appeal to his compassion. 
Assist me, therefore, as you are a gentleman 
and a man of honour ; and carry my message to 
my cousin. I have no hope but in you.” 

She stopped, breathless and exhausted: in 
the eagerness of her entreaties she had sunk 
«clown on the ground before him. 

Marco, transported beyond the prudent re- 
Serve which he had hitherto maintained in his 
=address and manner, raised the beautiful form 
<f Rosalia from the ground, and, clasping her 
® u his arms, sought to imprint a kiss upen her 
<heek. Starting back a few paces, she assumed 
“an air of dignity that seemed but little to be- 
long to the being who had so lately implored 
Rasistance at his feet. She asked him, in a 
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tone of calm contempt, if he were base enough 
to avail himself of her unhappy position to 
insult her. 

* Add to it,” she said, ‘* another proof of your 
worth—betray the secret that my misplaced 
confidence has put in your power. I beg your 
pardon, sir; I thought I saw in you the friend 
and confidant of my cousin, and at least I ex- 
pected to find the conduct and bearing of a gen- 
tleman.” She turned away. “ Alas! alas!” 
she resumed, in a tone of deep distress, * with 
what humiliation does misfortune make us fas 
miliar! That I should have this reproach to 
make to mortal man! That I should have 
been reduced so low as to urge a request which 
could encourage such temerity !” 

The tone of heart-rending pathos with which 
she uttered these lamentations could not have 
been resisted by the worst of men. Marco threw 
himself on his knees in her path, and in that 
attitude addressed her. He apologised for his 
unintentional boldness, adding, “ That I love 
you—adore you—it would be needless to deny? 
the force of this passion is my only excuse. 
That I would lay down my life to preserve you 
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from the Jeast ameonvenience, is ‘equally true. 
A moment of delirmam has betrayed the secret I 
intended should die with me. Hear me, lady, 
and appreciate the sacrifice I make—one that 
hes-never yet been surpassed in the story of the 
weeld. . Give me your letter: | will be your 
messenger—I will consent to complete my own 
muery :——-I will secure your happiness at the 
expense of my own. In six hours I will be at 
Malvagna: I will tear Count Manfred from the 
fpacinations of Donna Leonora, and I will com- 
pel him to be the happiest, the most favoured 
of mortal men. All I ask in return is, that you 
will pardon and forget the boldness I was just 
now guilty of: disclose it to no one—forgive it! 
Speak, lovely Rosalia !” 

“ Count Marco,” she said, in a voice from 
which she struggled to banish all doubt and 
mepicion, “ that you will perform my commi- 
sion is surely but an act of humanity. Strive 
to forget your own weakness, and depend on it 
T-will never disclose it: I would not that Man- 
fred should know that the woman he loved had 
been so insulted, or the friend he trusted so 
treacherous. I will believe it to have been, as 
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you say, an.act of momentary madness: but 
never allude to it more; for the instant that 
you approach this forbidden theme, I will cease 
to consider you as a friend.” 

“ Cruel lady!” answered Marco, ‘“ not one 
thought of pity—no gratitude for the sacrifice 1 


make ?” 

“ My gratitude, Count Mareo, shall be re- 
served till I see how it is merited,” she an- 
swered, ‘ Till then, farewell !” 

“Farewell, lovely Rosalia!” he replied. * If 
Manfred can be moved, I will return with him 
instantly —Farewell, disdainful lady!” he con- 
tinued, when he found himself alone ; ‘“‘ you may 
yet live to rue your pride and wilful folly, And 
Manfred, too, that haughty dupe—TI cannot bear 
his calm and insolent superiority, But I will 
wind them both—I will wind them all to. my 
purpose ; the idiot father—that saturnine hypo- 
crite the duke,—my gallant general, too, with 
his lady love; and the imperious Leonora, though 
she has read me—I see it in her eye—but 
eyen she shall work in my cause. Marietta, too, 
my wife,” (and he smiled at the thought of his 
successful deceit,) “ she must be disposed of :— 
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Don Angelo is no delicate wooer, and is not 
cooled in his passion. Oh! Rosalia, I am run- 
ning a race of infamy to gain you !—but the 
prize is well worth the risk.—lI feel for this 
new love as I never thought to have felt again. 
Had she listened to me with one smile of fa- 
vour I might have hoped to win the beautiful 
heiress, and we might have been happy: but 
my wife she will not be, and the bride of the 
Duke of Milazzo will not be a difficult con- 
quest.” 

He walked slowly from the castle, and order- 
ing his horse to be saddled, he prepared to follow 
the plan of falsehood and treachery which his 
imagination had chalked out. 

Rosalia, more composed since she deemed 
Marco interested in her cause, received her 
father on his return with her usual affection, 
and with as much appearance of tranquillity as 
she could command. He was voluble in his 
descriptions and loud in his praise of the articles 
he had purchased; the visits he had paid and 
the congratulations he had received were not 
forgotten; and Rosalia was tortured by hear- 
ing of the preparations for a marriage which 

02 
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she devoutly hoped might never take place. 
Once again she sought to soften her father; 
but the indignation she excited was so great, 
that she had neither courage nor power to con- 
tinue her solicitations. 

Although Caronia was returned, she still felt 
herself a prisoner. She knew she was the ob- 
ject of perpetual observation: and the duke, 
jealous of the influence of her waiting-woman, 
had sent poor Nanna, in spite of Rosalia’s 
entreaties, to Palermo, under pretence of buy- 
ing some necessary articles; while her place 


was supplied by another woman, on whom he 
could rely, and whom he ordered, under the 
colour of eager solicitude about his. bride’s 
health, never to quit the ante-room of the fu- 


ture duchess, 

Rosalia was therefore deprived of the only per- 
son to whom she could talk with confidence, or 
to whom she could look for assistance. Utterly 
alone, and unable to give an order or to speak to 
a servant without the privity of her gaoler, she 
never left her room, and passed there the whole 
day in brooding over the fate that seemed tore 
sign her to the power of the hard man who 
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showed himself thus jealous and unfeeling even 
before the law sanctioned his tyranny. Her 
father she acquitted of this degrading and un- 
necessary meanness: she knew him to be ob- 
stinate and irritable, but he was incapable of 
playing the spy upon his child; and in attri- 
buting the whole of her persecutions to their 
real author, she felt that the hatred and horror 
with which she already regarded him were ca- 
- pable of no increase. 

Her day lagged on in all the agonies of hope 
deferred. Marco should already have returned : 
she counted the minutes—the moments, till he 
might be expected:—he came not. The night 
was passed in fearfal anticipations, and the 

- Morning broke to bring a fresh disappointment. 
Six hours had been the time assigned in which 
he could reach Malvagna: twenty-four hours 
had already elapsed, and as yet there was no 
news. She listened for every sound; every 
stranger that approached she scanned with 
anxious scrutiny, and she lingered continually 
on the terrace where she had last seen Marco: 
8 sort of superstition seemed to point that out 
as the fortunate spot where she might hear of 


her deliverance, as it was there that she had 
first conceived the hope of reseue, Evening 
arrived, supper passed over, and fatigue gave 
her an excuse to leave the saloon, where her 
trembling impatience rendered her stay almost 
insupportable. She felt like the drowning wretch 
who sees the approach of suceour, but whose 


ebbing strength makes him dread that he’ shall 
sink ere it can reach him. Every step’ that - 
approached excited her expectations, and she nd 
felt an unreasonable anger at the person who = 
innocently caused her disappointment. = 
The wind stirred the leaves on the trees. _ 
Again she listened: the mumbled counting of = 
the old priest, who was playing at piquet with sy 


the duke, and the’ click of her father’s billiard- VJ 
ball in the hall, as they interrupted the expected 
sound, almost drove her out of her senses with 
the excess of nervous irritation. To avoid: giv- 
ing any violent demonstration of these feelings, 
she hastily jumped up, and was leaving the 
room, when the old governor, officiously ad- 
yancing to open the door, detained her with 
some childish compliment. A noise in the court 
below had awakened fresh hopes, and the ap- 
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pearance of one of the clerical visitors of the 
family had just dashed them. In a fit of un- 
controllable impatience, she darted from her 
persecutor, and uttering an exclamation that 
was almost a scream, she shut the door behind 
her with violence, and running to her room, 
she never paused till she had locked and bolt- 
ed herself within; then, giving vent to tears — 
tears of anger, passion, and despair—she threw 
herself on the ground, and dashing her head 
against the floor, she almost hoped to kill her- 
self with the violence of her emotion. 

How long she might have remained in this 
condition is uncertain, or whither her agitation 
might have transported her ; but she was aroused 
by a knock at the door and a repeated summons. 
She collected herself sufficiently to ask who was 
there: it was her father’s voice. Ashamed of 
the state in which she was, she felt glad that 
her candle had been extinguished in her fall. 
She admitted her father, who came to inquire if 
she were ill, or, if she were not, to reproach 
her with the whole tenor of her recent con- 
duct: her uncle, he told her, was distressed and 


angry. 
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* Father, father,” she answered, * if my 
uncle is offended, let him give up his. cruel 
suit: I can never like him—nay, I hate him! 
I love another, and he knows it: I am to be 


sacrificed to the ambition which I detest. Spare 
me, my dearest father—spare me for the sake 
of my beloved mother !—of my sister, who was 
snatched in mercy from the doom that is re- 
served forme! Listen to the warning voice of 
Heaven, which has declared itself against this 
preposterous match, and do not offer up another 


victim at the same altar! I cannot —dare not 
—will not finish this impious contract !” 

She rose from her seat, and stood with her 
arms folded in an attitude of resolution, 

“ You will not?” said the prince, roused to a 
degree of fury which the beginning of her dis- 
course had not excited;—do you dare hold 
such language to me? and do you imagine 
that the honour and interests of our house will 
not outweigh the foolish scruples of mistaken 
delicacy ? I do not offer you the choice of a 
convent or a palace—you shall be married to 
my brother! On Tuesday evening the cere- 
mony shall be performed in the chapel of ithe 
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castle ; and who shall interfere between a parent 
and his child? Don Biagio will read the ser- 
vies’ and administer the sacrament; Lorenzini 
and the steward will witness the marriage ; and 
who shal} dare to question what I have sane- 
tioned ?” 

-«* Wather,” answered Rosalia, with more com- 
posure than she had yet shown, “ if you are re- 
solved to be so cruel, you may be right when 
you say there 1s no one to protect me. Alas! 
alas!” she said, relapsing into her former tone 
of hopeless misery, “ if a father can be so hard, 
where shal] I look for mercy? But you cannot 
bind my will,—and that shall never be party to 
such a contract. I will appeal to the tribunals 
—to the foot of the throne—to the Holy Father 
himself—all Europe shall hear of the violence 
done to me! You may kill me, but I will 
never be degraded !” 

The fury of the incensed father at this decla- 
ration could not be conveyed by words—his 
yoree found no utterance. Convulsed and stam- 
mering, he gasped for breath; and Rosalia was 
alarmed at the violence of the storm that she 
had raised. At length he said,— 

05 
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“ You have promised me to marry my bro- 
ther—your word is passed; upon the faith of 
it I have announced your marriage to our friends 
and relations. The dispensation has been obtain- 
ed, and the honour of our family is compromised 
if the contract be not fulfilled. You cannot 
mean to disgrace us all in the eyes of Europe 
by a scandalous process which will tarnish our 
glory and blast our reputation for ever :—never, 
Rosalia—never will I believe that you will be 
so lost, so shameless! But if, unmindful of the 
name you bear, and of the blood that flows in 
your veins, you do so far degrade yourself, bear 
with you a father’s curse, never—never to be 
recalled! And never will I see the face of 
the wretch who will shorten my life and force 
me to end it in exile and ignominy !” 

Having uttered these words, he rushed from 
the room, leaving his unhappy daughter in a 
state yet more deplorable than that in which he 
had found her. 

The resolution which for a moment had sup- 
ported her was not natural to her character; 
she was incapable of following the course she 
threatened, and already she felt that her deter- 
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mination had given way before the authority of 
her father. 

““God Almighty help me!” she cried, “ for 
there is no help in man !” 

After a sleepless night, at early dawn, she 
walked through her ante-room to the terrace, 
which, as it had no communication with the 
outer court, she was allowed to visit unwatched. 
To her seat on the balcony she now directed 
her steps: while gazing on the rocks below, she 
saw the solitary figure of a man ;—bher heart 
beat quick—he approached—she recognised the 
countryman who once before had done her er- 
rand to Manfred with zeal and fidelity: and she 
beckoned him to advance. When within hear- 
ing, she begged him, in a low and earnest voice, 
to carry a letter to Malvagna: the fellow pro- 
tested his readiness to obey her. She flew to 
the house; and writing a few lines on a slip 
of paper, she folded it and dropped it to her - 
messenger, who undertook to deliver it into the 
count’s hands within seven hours. ‘ Haste, 
haste!” she cried, “my honest friend ; there is 
more than Jife and death on your speed and 
fidelity. Rely on my gratitude.” 
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She had given up all expectation of Marco's 
return— upon this last chance she founded her 
only hope of relief, and she had now worked 
herself up to a sort of calm despair :—if shewere 
indeed to be the sacrifice she seemed destined to 
become, her life, she felt, would not be a long 
one; if Manfred could effect her release, she 
might still be happy. 

On Tuesday her fate was to be decided—on 
Sunday she had despatched her messenger — 
Monday she passed in total seclusion, and al- 
most constantly on her knees, Her father had 
twice visited her, and, deceived by the calm- 
ness of her manner, he imagined she had be- 
come resigned to accept wealth and splen- 
dour. His own manner had assumed all its 
usual affectionate gaiety ; and he was yoluble in 
his description of the magnificent. presents he had. 
prepared for her, and in his assurances of more 
than paternal tenderness: once indeed, when 
softened by some expression more than usually 
kind she had ventured again: to solicit: him, 
she was alarmed by the sudden and instantane- 
ous change in his manner.‘ Beware, Rosalia,” 
he, said, in a. yoice of suppressed rage, *be+ 
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ware of provoking me—I am more than ever 
resolved on compelling you not to reject your 
own good.” She sunk on her seat, in the re- 
signation of despair. 

Tuesday morning arrived: it brought life and 
light to thousands, but to Rosalia no prospect 
of relief. The sun shone bright, and all nature 
seemed refreshed after the clouds of night— the 
dews of morning spangled every leaf, the coun- 
try smiled under the genial influence; the ocean 
and the heavens looked calm, unrufiled and 
serene. Rosalia, leaving her fevered couch, 
sought to inhale the cool refreshing air of 
morning; she looked in vain for any moving 
object that might relieve her anxiety, or af- 
ford a ray of hope—none such appeared— 
she turned with loathing from the beautiful 
prospect. ‘‘ The day,” she said, ‘that is to 
have such a termination should have been 
ushered in with storms, and whirlwinds, and 
tempests; but Heaven itself has deserted me, 
and mocks my misery.” She returned to her 
room; a faint giddiness came over her, her 
limbs trembled, and a cold perspiration ga- 
thered on her forehead. She was glad to gain 
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the support of her bed — a few hours of forget- 
fulness, if not of repose, in some degree relieved 
her; and, believing that she was equally aban- 
doned by Heaven and by man, she resigned 
herself to her fate, careless of that life which 
she did not think she could long preserve. 

The hour had arrived, the witnesses were 
assembled in the chapel. Caronia came him- 
self to conduct her—her hand, as he grasped 
it, was cold as marble. “Are you ready, my 
child ?” he said, in a voice in which he vainly 
attempted to conceal his apprehension. 

** Is there no hope, my father ?” 

“* None !” answered he sternly. 

“Then God have merey upon me, and for- 
give you the wickedness of this act!” 

Saying these words, she permitted him to 
lead her to the chapel. As she crossed the 
threshold, a giddiness, like that she had felt in 


the morning, came over her—she saw lights 
and figures, but she distinguished nothing— 
they seemed, indeed, to change their aspect as 
she looked upon them ; she heard a noise, as of 
water rushing—she tried to raise her hand, 
but it fell powerless by her side. Priests, altars, 
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tapers, swam before her sight; and she would 
have fallen to the ground had she not been 
supported by the arm of her father. He mo- 
tioned to Lorenzini to approach, and resigning 
her for an instant to his charge, he conducted 
the abbess of Sant Anna, and a nun of her con- 
vent, from the chapel: they were both related 
to the family, and had been specially summoned : 
their sacred profession forbade them to grace 
any earthly contract with their presence, but 
they knelt on cushions in the ante-room, rosary 
in hand—and they prayed, or seemed to pray. 

The chapel was dimly lighted — the servants 
were excluded —the priest was superannuated, 
blind, and imbecile, almost unfit for his minis- 
try; but he was the parish priest of Giujusa, 
and a daily visitor at the castle: he mum- 
bled over the solemn service, not conscious that 
the bride could neither pronounce the vows nor 
hear his words; and hastily closing the book, 
was stumbling from the altar, when the bride- 
groom reminded him he had forgotten the bene- 
diction. The words were uttered, the mockery 
was completed, and the bride was carried in a 


swoon from the chapel to her own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘The bride had consented, the bridegroom came late, 
Watzer Scort, 


Anp Manfred, where was he while Rosalia 
was enduring the persecutions which her family 


inflicted with such cruel success? Weary and 
spent with toil, he returned from Caronia, whi- 
ther his false information had sent him on a 
bootless errand. Vanni had met him on the 
road; for having ascertained at Santa Croce 
that the Prince of Caronia was at Palermo, 
unaccompanied by his daughter, he had hasten- 
ed back to bring the news. 

Manfred had scarcely entered his own gates 
when the arrival of Altemura’s sister, the Coun- 
tess of Villarosa, was announced. She came 
eseorted by General Valmarana, of whose’ pro- 
tection, in the present disturbed state of the 
country, she willingly availed herself, He was 
obliged by duty to visit a garrison’ in the in- 
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terior, and was of course accompanied by an es- 
cort that set attack at defiance. Glad of every 
occasion to show his devotion to Donna Car- 
mela, he had attended her to the gate of Mal- 
vagna, which he was induced by Manfred’s 
courteous invitation to enter. 

Manfred, impatient to set out for Giujusa, 
repined at the delay even of a few hours, which 
courtesy seemed to demand. But his move- 
ments were hastened rather than retarded by 
the arrival of Valmarana, who made him a com- 
munication that put spurs to his resolution. 

The intended sacrifice of Rosalia to the am- 
bition of her father and uncle was the common 
topic of conversation at Palermo. The general 
had observed the mutual affection of the two 
Cousins ; and perceiving by Manfred’s manner 
that the report had never reached his ears, 
he resolved to acquaint him with it. 

That such a scheme had ever been contem- 
plated, was enough to rouse all Manfred’s ener- 
gies ; that the plan was so soon to be executed, 
or even that it had been matured, he did not 
believe ; but that some plot was in agitation, he 
did not doubt—the bare thought was hornble. 
The retirement of a remote and insulated castle— 
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the seclusion of his“ uncles, so unlike their usual 
habits—the silence of Rosalia, all rushed upon 
his mind, and. brought irresistible conviction of 
the painful trath. 

Valmarana, much touched by the emotion he 
had excited, assured him of his assistance should 
it be needed : but,”)/he said, “ your: friend 
Marco is at Giujusa, and will of course forward 
your plans; but do not expect' too much from 
him—I ‘have known him from his childhood— 
beware of him!” 

“ For God’s sake! my dear general,” inter- 
rupted Manfred, ‘excuse me at this moment — 
T can neither dispute with you nor defend:my 
absent friend. Let me depart without delay; 
consider yourself as the master of this house 
and all that it contains, and excuse me to the 
rest of my guests.” 

So saying, he broke from him, and running 
to the stables, he saddled his horse; and. sum- 
moning his steward, old Pastore, Vanni’s father, 
he told him he was about to take a journey, 
without communicating its ohject.. He departed 
entirely alone, not attended even by Vanni; 
and having recommended the duke, who was 
now convalescent, and his other guests, to the 
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care of this confidential attendant, he rode down 
the steep descent at a rapid pace. 


He had not yet reached the plain when Ro- 
salia’s messenger encountered him: he tore open 
her letter and read it. 

‘* Manfred,” she wrote, “ if you have lost all 
affection for your unhappy cousin, as your si- 
lence and indifference seem to declare, yet, in 
common humanity, save me from the horrible 
fate they are preparing for me. On Tuesday 
night I am to be married to my uncle; and, un- 
less you come and rescue me, I shall not survive 
the ceremony.—I am watched — beset — a pni- 
soner..— Save me—oh, save me! “ R” 


The speed at which Manfred had before pro- 
ceeded scarcely admitted increase ; but as soon as 
he had glanced through the letter, he darted from 
the astonished messenger as if he were pursued by 
the Furies, and was soon lost in the distance. 

Manfred hurried on, and dashing down steeps 
and leaping over impediments which in calmer 
moments none would have encountered, he 
reached a coppice-wood of young trees that 
crowned the height of a ridge: here he drew 

up for a moment and paused. Uncertain of 
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the road, he eagerly looked for some landmark 
to.direct him, or some’ peasant. to inform: him: 
No-one appeared ; and no variety offered jitself 
to,the eye in the highly-cultivated country, un- 
dulating in long ridges like a ruffled ocean, and, 
as far as he could see, as monotonous and ex- 
pansive. 

Proceeding more cautiously in the direction 
in which he believed the castle to lie, his pace 
was necessarily checked ; but soon. his» rising 


impatience again impelled him forwards. at a 


more rapid rate. 

As he was about to urge his horse dowiiia 
steep decliyity, his course was effectually stop- 
ped by a shot from the eoppice-wood that skirt 
ed the hill, levelled with an aim so true, that it 
struck his horse in the brain and laid him dead 
in an instant. Manfred, entangled im his filly 
was for some moments unable to rise; and ere 
he had time to extricate himself, he »was ‘sn 
rounded by armed men, who seized and dragged 
him from under the poor animal as it lay quit 
yering in the death-struggle above him, | 

Once on his feet, he had no difficulty in ‘shak~ 
ing off the two fellows who clung to: him, »/He 
was unarmed however, and others soon threw 
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themselves upon him, and effectually prevented 
his moving his arms. At another moment he 
would have scorned to use entreaty or expostu- 
lation ; nor would he have employed them now, 
if that were not at stake which was dearer to 
him than life. Stil he could not stoop to the 
tone of conciliation. ‘ Villains !” he said, “ take 
all I have —it is but a trifle: —name your ran- 
som, and it shall be paid, on the honour of a 
gentleman !—and I will never seek vengeance 
for this outrage !” 

He paused ; —the fellows, who were masked, 
conferred with each other; and one who seemed 
their. chief laughed with indifference as he whis- 
pered an order to one of his men. The ruffian 
instantly stole behind Manfred, and having dex- 
terously thrown a rope over his shoulders, he 
endeavoured to tighten it, saying in the Neapo- 
ltan dialect—‘‘ If yon make no resistance, no 
harm is intended you; but, by the face of the 
Virgin! if you struggle, I will knock your soul 
out of your body !” 

“ Insolent Pulcinello!” said Manfred, freemg 
himself by a sudden effort of strength too power- 
ful. to be resisted, and dealing a blow at the 
samej moment: with his fist. that levelled dis 
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adversary with the ground, “no true Sicilian 
would treat a brother-islander with such igno- 
miny! You may kill me amongst you, ‘but you 
shall not bind me.” 

Saying these words, he tried to seize a wea- 
pon from the fallen man. Had he succeeded, it 
is probable he would have effected his escape, 
or fallen in the attempt; but he was prevented 
making any further effort by receiving a blow 
on the back of his head from the butt-end of the 
musket of the chief, which laid him motionless 


on the earth, and for several hours deprived him 


of consciousness. . 

In this state he was removed to a solitary 
house, where he was placed upon a board on the 
floor of a room fast locked on the outside, and 
left to suffer all the pangs of fever, thirst, and 
bodily pain, exasperated by the most acute 
mental anguish. 

Resigned to the fate that seemed inevitable, 
he remained perfectly tranquil, not deigning 
to waste entreaties on those who were out of 
hearing or whose hearts were steeled to mercy. 
Suppressing even the groans that swelled in his 
troubled breast, he awaited in patience the ar- 
rival of death or succour. 
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While Manfred lay in this deplorable state, 
his guests at the castle contmued to reside under 
his roof with as much tranquillity and enjoyment 
as their different circumstances admitted. The 
Sicilians are naturally hospitable, and the want 

of: decent public aecommodation secures a kind 
reception to the traveller at whatever private 
door he knocks. Manfred was in the habit of 
extending a cordial welcome to every stranger 
whem business or curiosity drew to Malvagna, 
nor was the number so considerable as to tax his 
revenues very severely : on the present occasion, 
the pride and hospitality of old Pastore, who 
considered himself as vicegerent, provided the 
handsomest treatment for these honoured guests. 

The duchess, it was observed, remained al- 
most constantly on the battlements of the 
castle, from whence she could command an 
extensive view over the country; and she 

Seemed more than usually anxious and abe- 
tracted. The duke was fast recovering his 
Strength, and was soothed and amused in his 
Convalescence by the society of his sister. 
The Countess of Villarosa was really attached 
to her brother. The remembrance of their 
childish affection, and of his subsequent gene- 
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rosity to her in her misfortunes, had not been 
obliterated by his misconduct; and she now 
felt a pleasure in attending on him in his siek- 
ness and distress. 

Manfred, though but little acquainted with 
the young countess, had seen her several times 
at Palermo, and had been much struck by the 
sweetness of her manner, her uncommon beauty, 
and the shade of melancholy which clouded her 
brow. Some sorrow, deeper than poverty; a 
disputed inheritance, or even than dependance 
itself, seemed to oppress her. General Valma- 
rana had for several months signalled her by his 
exclusive attentions; but if she did not alto- 
gether reject them, she gave him but little en- 
couragement, and it was said that she had more 
than once refused to listen to the suit he press- 
ed upon her, though favoured by all her friends, 
who often expressed their wonder that a man so 
amiable and so formed to captivate, so gentle 
and so brave, could fail of gaining the heart 
of any woman to whom he devoted himself. 

Donna Carmela was the last person who would 
have been insensible to such merit, had not her 
heart been steeled by an unfortunateattachment 
against any other affection. Her gratitude alone 
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would have ensured a return of regard, even 
if the warmth aad generosity of her disposition 
hed not rendered her naturally sasceptible of 
tender emotions. 

Her attachment was indeed unfortunate —it 
was not returned; and she knew it was sus- 
pected by its object, a man whom she felt to 
be.im every respect, except person and talents, 
unworthy of it,—in a word, by Marco Valma- 
rans. On his first arrival in the island, capti- 
vated by the beauty of Carmela, he had devoted 
himself to her, and had exerted but too success- 
fully his powers of pleasing. He had discovered, 
however, that the young widow offered no lure 
to his ambition: she was poor, and her con- 
mexions were not such as could promote the 
views of the aspiring soldier of fortune. His 
tone and manners altered in consequence: he 
‘was no longer the tender and impassioned lover ; 
wad the exalted tone of deferential gallantry was 
exchanged for the audacious and forward bear- 
Rng of the libertine. The purity of Carmela 
@kronk from the contact—she perceived and 
deplored the alteration, of which she could but 
“panly guess the cause. 
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. Humiliated and grieved, she had retired from 
society, and had hoped to overcome her attach- 
ment by, ceasing all intercourse with its object. 
On his part, when he perceived that he was foiled 
in his libertine designs, he withdrew his atten: 
tions altogether, and transferring them toan- 
other, took no pains to conceal his, indifference 
from the gentle Carmela, while her rival, proud 
of her conquest, seized every opportunity of 
displaying her triumph in the most insulting 
manner, 

‘The countess had never allowed her faithless 
loyer or his mistress to perceive the pain they in 
flicted.. Educated in the school of adversity, her 
feelings were under her command, and no expres* 
sion of petty spite, no ill-natured sarcasm, betray~ 
ed how much she felt. She had hoped that time 
and a knowledge of his character would soon 
destroy her remaining regard for the unworthy 
Marco; but she was shocked, and disappointed 
at discovering, by the pain his conduct occasion- 
ed her, how little progress she had made to- 
wards her emancipation. The quick eye of the 
duchess had penetrated her secret, and she re~ 
joiced in possessing this hold over her sister-ine 
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law, whose virtue she did not doubt, and whose — 
eharacter had gained an ascendency over het 
that she could neither shake off nor deny. 
Valmarana, intoxicated by his passion and 
unable to resist the imdulgence of it, had pro- 
longed his stay at the castle to the farthest pos- 
able limit, and the time was now arrived when he 
must depart. On the evening previous to that 
fixed for his journey, a large letter, sealed with 
prineely arms and enclosed in an envelope, was 
placed in the hands of the Duke of Altemura. 
Glad of anything like an event, he eagerly tore 
‘ at open. It contained a printed card, the bor- 
der of which was richly embossed with armorial 
decorations, intermingled with cupids, cherubs, 
and hymeneal devices suited to the joyful occa- 
sion that was commemorated in the text. The 
Crd ran thus :— 

“You are humbly invited to participate in the 
}y of the Duke and Duchess of Milazzo. 

“We beg to inform you that on Tuesday 
erehing, at ten o'clock, a most auspicious event 
took place in the ducal chapel at Giujusa, in the 
Province of Cefali, division of Valdemone, in 
this kingdom.—Don Ridolfo Frederic Julius- 
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Cwsar Peter-Maria Fortebraccio, Duke of Mi- 
lazzo and Patti; Prince of Ibiso, Barcelona, 
and Olivieri; Count and Marquis of Terranoya, 
Calatafime, San Trofimo, Seigli, Palma, Castel- 
reale, and San Mareo; Baron of the kingdom of 
Sicily, Vidame of the episcopal see of Noto, 
hereditary Governor of the division of Valde- 
mone, Prince of the united kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, Grandee of Spain of the first class, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, cousin to the 
King, and Knight of the most illustrious order 
of the Golden Fleece, &e. &e, &e. was united in 
holy wedlock to the high and mighty Princess 
Donna Rosalia Costanza Manfredina Forte- 
braccio, only daughter of the high and mighty 
Prince Don Astorre Fortebraccio, Prince of 
Caronia and Tindaro, &e, &e. &e. 

“ May Heaven crown this auspicious union 
with health, length of days, and fruitfulness in 
this world, and with joy and immortality in that 
which is to come!” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


London; Printed by Samuel Bentley, Dorset street, 
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CHAPTER I. 


—— Hadst thou the heart to kill that boy? 

And dost thou think the ’venger’s tardy stroke 

Will longer be withheld? The law’s just canon 

Says that blood shall have blood. Cain slew his brother ; 
God set his mark upon his brow—an outcast, 

And cursed, he wander’d forth. What says the Word? 
Upon the children’s heads the fathers’ sins 

Fall heavy. Nay, don’t seek to blur and base 

The holy text with glozings most perverse. 

Art thou prepared to answer for this deed 

Before the judgment-seat of Heaven? I say, 

Beware! The murder’d never rest, but cry 

Aloud for vengeance! Again I say, beware! 


Siege of Bagdad. 

On the morning that preceded General Val- 
marana’s departure, as he was walking on the 
terrace with the Duchess of Altemura and her 
sister-in-law, the discourse fell on the preposte- 
rous marriage of the Duke of Milazzo with his 
niece; and while Donna Carmela bewailed the 
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fate of one so young, so lovely, and so good, thus 
shamelessly sacrificed to ambition, the general 
gave free vent to his indignation, and openly 
spoke of the possibility of obtaining legal redress. 
The duchess was about to interpose, when ‘the 
attention of the party was attracted by old Pas- 
tore and his son, who were in close conversation 
at the end of the terrace, and seemed deeply 
affected. The mourners, on perceiving them- 
selves observed, rose hastily; and Vanni, whose 
tears chased each other down his cheeks in un- 
controllable emotion, abruptly retired. 

The old steward, wiping his eyes; advanced, 
and made an apology for the apparent rudeness 
of his son. ‘* He is overcome,” he said, “ with 
the grief that awaits his master, I too am 
grieved, but not for that cause alone. If there 
is any trath in prophecy, the hand of Fate’ is 
on this house. My poor young lord !—most 
sorely do I fear. the curse will fall on’ his‘in- 
nocent head !” \ 

‘These words, pronounced with great earnest- 
ness, strongly roused the curiosity of his hear- 
ers; and Pastore, only eager to be allowed to 
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tell his story to such an audience, was urged to 
“=p himeelf. 

‘The -faint.oppomtion of Donna Leonora was 

unobserved er. overruled. The ladies and the 
general. seated themselves on a bench; and 
Pastore, having repeatedly protested against the 
teo great honour that was pressed upon him, was 
obliged: to placé. himself on a seat opposite to 
them. . 
. Italians of all conditions express themselves 
with a force and vivacity not often found in the 
more phlegmatic natives of the North, and per- 
haps never in the class to which the old steward 
belonged. He was not unaccustomed to con- 
verse with his superiors: in his country, the 
line that separates each rank of society is so 
strongly drawn, and any attempt to pass it is so 
hopeless, that the familiar intercourse of master 
and servant is not checked by the fear of arro- 
gance on one side, or of forwardness on the 
other. 

‘Your excellencies must first be told,” he 
began, “the circumstances that brought this ill- 
fated castle into the family of my master. I 
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haye heard the story so often, when I was a boy, 
from Don Serafino, who was at that time chap- 
lain and librarian at the castle, that even yet 
his words ring in my ears. Good luck, it is 
said, can never attend the owner of Malvagna; 
and certain it is, since the lordship returned to 
the elder branch of the Fortebraccio family, 
misfortune has rarely been absent from. the 
hearth.” 

The old man paused, and then proceeded 
to relate, though with more’ details than we 


shall yenture to give, the traditionary legend of 


Malvagna. 

The story ran, that in the twelfth century, the 
sole daughter and heiress of a branch of the 
Gambacurti family, to which the castle then be- 
longed, was betrothed by her father to an an- 
cestor of the house of Fortebraccio.. The lady 
however, infected by the prevalent fashion of 
the day, or perhaps wishing to remove an mn- 
welcome suitor, had exacted a promise from her 
lover, that before the celebration of their nup- 
tials he would visit the holy sepulchre as a 
crusader in the army of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, Before his departure she yowed eter- 
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nal fidelity, but on his return a bitter disap- 
pointment awaited him. His mistress, though 
still unmarried, was the affianced bride of an- 
other; and her father, whose destined heir he 
had been, repenting his resolution to allow his 
name and hononrs to merge in the family of 
a stranger, had himself married the daughter of 
a vassal, and was the father of a blooming boy. 
The knight, deprived of his bride and his in- 
heritance, vowed in his wrath a signal ven- 
geance; but he dissembled his feelings, and 
effectually lulled the suspicions of the family, 
who believed he had returned to the Holy 
Land. 

On the day appointed for the marriage of his 
inconstant mistress, the knight, who had con- 
cealed a trusty band of followers in the neigh- 
bourhood, found little difficulty in forcing the 
castle gates; then, quickly overpowering all 
whom he met in his way, he rushed into the 
chapel, and having slain the bridegroom at the 
altar where he stood, took his place, and or- 
dered the astonished priest to finish that ser- 
vice for him which had been begun for another. 
In fear and trembling he was obeyed ; and the 
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priest pronounced the nuptial benediction on the 
stern warrior, who, with his bloody sword in 
his hand, and his foot on his rival's body, had 
the audacity to profane the holy sacramenit. 
The disarmed and overawed attendants were 
compelled to witness this deed of ‘violence; 
while the unhappy father, who in vain protested 
against it, was reserved for a yet severer trial. 

The knight, as he left the chapel, fiercely 
bade ‘him to follow; and crossing the’ court, 
mounted to the apartment appropriated’ to the 
young heir. ‘Then seizing the babe from the cra- 
dle where it slept, regardless of its beauty and 
innocence, (for tradition says, that so far ‘from 
being terrified at the mailed figure of the war- 
rior, it smiled in his face, and caressed the’ mur 
derous arm that held it,) he hurled it from the 
walls'of the tower, saying a8 he did. so, *Pe- 
rish, base-born bantling! nor presume any longer 
to stand between me and my just rights!” 

The agonized parent, whom ‘horror had for 
a time kept silent, now burst forth in a strain of 
prophetic demunciation, which had the offect of 
startling even the callous consciences ‘of 'the'fol- 
lowers of his son-in-law. Huse 
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“You have this day, like a second Herod, 
dipped your hands in the blood of the innocent. 
That babe shall testify against you at the judg- 
ment-seat, and weigh you down to perdition, 
though by years of penance you seek to win 
your way toheaven! You have waded through 
bloed to my inheritance. It is yours:—take 
it, and enjoy it as you deserve. Bunt the 
erimes of this day, and the curse of a broken- 
hearted parent, shall fall heavy on you and your 
descendants! Never shall these blood-stained 
towers pass in peaceable succession from sire 
to son in your fated family! Children shall be 
born to. rise..in rebellion against their -father, 
and to revenge their mother’s wrongs! From 
your own loins shall spring your own avengers ; 
and never shall a Fortebraccio prosper within 
these guilty walls!” 

. Having uttered these words, he seized a 
sword from one of the terrified attendants, and 
rushed towards Fortebraccio, rather with the 
intention of seeking death himself than of in- 

 flietmg it on his enemy. In the struggle that 
ensued he received a mortal wound, but it % 
uncertain whose hand dealt the blow. 
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The reckless knight laughed the prophecy to 
seorn, and, turning from the spectacle of death, 
descended to the bridal bower to seek his faith- 
less mistress, 

At first, the lady had received her fierce 
wooer with horror and disgust; but as time 
passed on, and years rolled over their heads, 
she grew more reconciled to her lot: she had 
become the mother of a numerous progeny, and 
had forgiven, or seemed to have forgiven, her 
wrongs. 

But the prophecy, like many others, brought 
its accomplishment along with it. The offspring 
of such parents could neither be dutiful nor hap- 
py. The father was ever jealous lest his cruelty 
should be exposed — the mother did not fail to 
dwell upon the tale of her sorrows ;—the sons 
grew up to man’s estate, and in the fierce strug- 
gles between the rival pretenders to the Sicilian 
throne, the father and. his children espoused dif- 
ferent sides. In the bloody and long-contested. 
battle of Cefali the father fell, and, there is too 
much cause to fear, by the hand of his own 
son, who thus became the inheritor of his wealth 
and titles. The parricide,  conscience-stricken 
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and heart-broken, retired for a time to Mal- 
vagna; but soon weary of a scene that for ever 
reminded him of his misfortunes, he founded a 
convent of Cistercian monks, and retiring thi- 
ther himself, endeavoured to expiate his guilt 
by prayer and penance. 

Of this once numerous family only one son 
remained, and he transmitted the wealth and 
honours of his house to his descendants. It was 
a turbulent and ambitious race, and some of its 
members were ever to be found engaged in the 
dark and dangerous plots of the period. Daring 
and unprincipled, they were often unfortunate ; 
but their misfortunes they were willing to attribute 
to the crimes of their ancestor rather than their 
own—a sort of fatality seemed to hang over 
the possessor of the castle of Malvagna. In the 
beginning, therefore, of the fourteenth century, 
the descendants of the guilty chief petitioned 
the parliament of Sicily, then sitting at Calta- 
scibetta, to authorise a variation in the establish- 
ed succession of fiefs. 

A change of territories was effected between 
two branches of the house. The lordship of 
Malvyagna was settled upon a Fortebraccio not 
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descended from him whose crimes! were destined 
to be visited on his posterity, and it was thought 
that the prophecy was eluded when the castle was 
transferred to a family unstained with the blood 
of the Gambacurti. It was at the same’ time 
provided that this fief should not’ descend with 
the other Fortebraccio possessions, but should ‘be 
reserved to form an appanage for another mem- 
ber ofthe family, should the order of suecession 
call its possessor to the principal family inherit- 
ance. 

The church, too, was implored to interpose 
its aid in removing the effeets of the curse.) A 
severe expiatory penance was imposed, which was 
ordained to be observed for 999 years, ‘On the 
first of May, (the anniversary of the ¢rime,) the 
actual holder of the “fief was enjoined to walk 
barefoot to the church of 8. Servolo, where the 
bones of the murdered persons had been deposit- 
ed, dnd there to remain for two hours prostrated 
before the altar of the Holy Sacrament. Tt was 
ordered that the day should be spent in morti- 
fication, and the month in fasting and in prayer; 
that perpetual masses should be said for the souls 
of the departed, at the expense of the Counts of 
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Malvagna; and that large sums should be given 
to the brothers of the Convent of S. Servolo, to 
be. by them distributed in charity. 

The sentence of the church was approved by 
the parliament, which further decreed that if its 
terms were neglected or evaded, the fief should 
be forfeit and escheat to the Archbishop of Mor- 
reale, in.whose diocese it lay. 

.. The practice of modern days,” continued 
the old man, “is somewhat different from this ; 
but the first of May is still the greatest day of 
the year at Malvagna, and the count, or his 
representative, always walks in procession to 
the church, and round the stations, and all the 
poor are fed at the castle gates. 

‘< It was the first time my lord was present 
on this occasion, on his fourteenth birthday, 
that a terrible accident happened. I never shall 
forget the horror and dismay of the people: we 
thought. the curse was going to be fulfilled once 
and for ever. As my lord entered the church, 
there was standing before him, among the other 
monks of 8. Servolo, Father Lorenzo, of blessed 
‘memory; for all the convent affirm that he died 
in the odour of. sanctity. He was the best friend 
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my master ever had, and the only one who took 
an interest in his education. Just as Don Man- 
fred was coming in, he thought he saw a beam 
of the old roof (which at that time was in very 
bad repair) about to fall on the head of Father 
Lorenzo. He dashed forward to drag him 
away—the beam fell with a tremendous crash; 
—fortunately it struck no one ; but the rush of 
the crowd threw my lord down, and he fell with 
violence against a tomb, 

* He was taken up senseless, and there was 
a ery in the church that he was dead. 

‘ Horrified as I was, I could not but remark 
the despair of Father Lorenzo; he seemed to 
have lost his senses, and uttered strange in- 
coherent words, and made accusations against 
himself, which could not be true of a man so 
good as he was. The superior and the monks 
got about him, and tried to hurry him from the 
church ; but he could not be persuaded to move 
till he saw Don Manfred open his eyes, and the 
surgeon affirmed that the accident was nothing, 
and that he would soon be quite well, 

“The monk then grew suddenly calm and 
cold, as he always was before, and as he always 
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remained till the hour of his death. I have 
heard the sacristan say that he performed after- 
wards the severest penances, to wean himself 
from this earthly feeling; and it is true that 
he would never speak to my master during 
the whole month of May ever after. 

‘¢ My lord very soon recovered ; but there 
has always remained that scar on his forehead 
which doubtless your excellencies have ob- 
served.” ) 

The interest excited by the latter part of his 
story far surpassed the old man’s expectations ; 
and it was not till after many questions had 
been asked and answered that he was allowed 
to resume his narrative. 
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CHAPTER II, 


— The raven himself is hoarse 

‘That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements, 

Suaxsprare. 
** For four hundred years the castle remained 

in the possession of the family which received 
the investiture at the time of the exchange, till 
Donna Costanza Manfredina was left the sole 
heiress of that branch. She was betrothed. from 
her cradle to her cousin, the Duke of Milazzo, 
grandfather of my master, Don Manfred. It 
was thought a fayourable opportunity to xre- 
unite the divided, property of the family, and 
the ancient prophecy that denounced ill luck on 
the progeny of the Gambacurti was despised ly 
the superior wisdom of the age. 


“ There was also another objection—it was 
understood that Donna Costanza herself was 
averse to the match: but her inclinations were 
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not consulted; and in her sixteenth year she 
became the bride of her cousin, a man greatly 
older than herself, and possessing, as I have 
understood, few of the qualities likely to capti- 
vate the affections of a lovely young woman. 

‘“‘ But you, madam,” he added, turning to the 
duchess, “will be able to correct or confirm me 
in this opinion, as your excellency’s early days 
were passed under the roof of the duke and 
duchess.” 

Leonora bowed her head; skilled as she was 
in concealing her feelings, she could scarcely 
command her emotion, while she seemed spell- 
bound and fascinated by the recital that caused 
her so much uneasiness. Her companions, how- 
ever, were too much engrossed by the old man’s 
tale, to observe her discomposure. The steward 
continued :— | 

“The duchess had a numerous family of sons 
and daughters; but five sons only survived. 
Don Currado soon gave signs of that apathy 
and melancholy which for a length of years has 
shut him out from the world, and at length en- 
‘closed him in a convent or a madhouse. 


-“The second son, Don Manfred, was born at 
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Malvagna, and should have been its heirs’ but 
to this my lady, the duchess, always opposed 
herself, as well as to the claims of Don Ridolfo, 
thie third son,—and Don Sancio, my master’s 
father, was declared the heir of her choice, 
*T scarcely ever left the castle, never visiting 


the capital but on business, and then returning 
as soon asT could, My father was warden and 
steward here, and I was destined to succeed him 
as he had succeeded his father: for this office 
seemed to be hereditary in our family, as the 
castle itself is in that of my master. We were hot, 
however, cut off from all knowledge of what was 
going on, Don Manfred, we heard, had entered 
the military order of Malta, and had become 
grand prior of Noto, and commendator general 
of Sicily he resembled his mother very much 
in’ person and character—he was haughty, re- 
tired, and studious; and the eyes of his order 
were turned upon him, in the hope that he would 
one day'be grand master, and that under him 
their body would be restored to its ancient 
lustre. Report spoke less favourably of Don 
Ridolfo, who had entered the church, and wis 
now called monsignore. He set an example, it 
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was said, to be avoided rather than to be fol-. 
lowed by all of his rank and calling-—— 

‘*] beg pardon for the freedom with which I 
speak of my master’s family,” said Pastore, in- 
terrupting himself: ‘‘I consider Don Manfred 
alone as my master, and his family have not 
merited much respect from his friends and re- 
tainers. 

‘‘ The report, I say, reached even this solitary 
rock, of the boundless extravagance of the young 
princes, the pride and rapacity of the duke, and 
the strange conduct of the duchess —I cannot 
call it levity, because she carried all she chose 
to do with such a high hand and an unbending 
head. She was more proud and stately, and 
more reserved, than his eminence has since be- 
come. But many rumours were afloat, and for 
atime it was thought a separation would take 
place ; and then it was said my lady was to be 
sent to a convent, or banished to her own castle 
of Malvagna. But nothing of all this happened, 
and she never visited Malvagna after the birth 
of the grand prior. The lofty tone she assumed 
silenced her slanderers, and the stories against 
her died away. 
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“ All went on quietly for some: time, till the 
old duke died; and. soon after, it was noised 
abroad that the grand prior and monsignore‘had 
quarrelled; and that the latter wished to throw 
off his habit and marry;—nay, some said that, he 
was actually married, but that the pride of the 
duchess would never consent to acknowledge 
the lady he had chosen, The most, improbable 
reports flew abont the country, and no, sooner 
had one story reached) us than it) was) eon= 
tradicted by another. There certainly, was a 
terrible mystery, but there was difficulty and 
danger in trying to penetrate it—and there are 
few who will venture to drag to light what, thie 
great choose should remain concealed. Some 
say that the grand prior, in despair, put an end 
to himself; others, that he was ——” 

* Good Heavens! Leonora !” interrupted the 
countess, “what is the matter? are you ill 2? 

“ Yes,” faltered the duchess ; and when a 
little recovered, she addressed her sister-in-law in 
French, and réminded her that the recalling /of 
those scenes, in which she had seen her patroness 
so inexpressibly miserable, could not but be pain- 
ful. “But you,” she added, ‘were so occupied 
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with the story of this tedious old man, that you 
would not observe the signs I made.” 

- Donnas. Carmela. was profase m her expres 
sions of kind regret, and Valmarana imme- 
diately offered to conduct the duchess to the 
heuse; but she observed that Pastore had al- 
ready finished that part. of his narrative whieh 
was personally distressing to herself, and she 
was the first:to turn to the steward and beg 
him to eontinue his tale. 

& After the sudden death of Don Manfred, 
and that of the duehess, which soon followed, 
monsignore retired to Rome ; and we looked.to 
Don. Sancio and Don Astorre, who had both 
married heiresses, to support the honour and 
credit of the Fortebraccio line. 

‘“‘ We heard with joy that the Countess of 
Malvagna (for Don Sancio on his marriage had 
assumed the title) was about to realize the hopes 
of ‘her family. Now, it had been the immemo- 
rial custom, derived from the early founders of 
the house, that the heir of Malvagna should 
be born in the castle. These old usages, as 
well as the singular tenures out of which .they 
arose, are fast falling mto contempt ;: but there 
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never was one of this family who did not cling to 
his birth, however indifferent to it he might seem, 
and who would not make a great sacrifice rather 
than neglect an ancient custom of the house: 
we therefore thought it probable that orders 
would be sent to put the castle into a state of 
readiness, The late duchess had been confined 
at, Malvagna, and we all imagined the young 
countess would follow her example; but, as no 
notice was sent to us, we had ceased to expect 
it; when, one day, several) servants and loaded 
mules arrived from Palermo, with an order to 
my father to prepare everything for the recep- 
tion of the count and countess, who would per- 
haps arrive in twenty-four hours. We used 
all the despatch we could, but the mules we ex- 
pected from Palermo did not appear. There 
were several cooks; but neither had we cooking 
utensils for them, nor on so short a notice could 
we procure provisions. The rooms were gloomy 
and deserted—the furniture used by the late 
duchess had: been brought from Palermo, and 
wasall removed after her departure: the castle 
contained little but the old-fashioned chairs and 
tables that Don Manfred is so fond of, the 
musty volumes in) the library, and the moth- 
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eaten tapestries in the great apartments. Out 
master’s orders, however, were peremptory, and 
his arrival might be hourly expected. My father 
sent me to Santa Croce to meet him; and a 
deputation of the vassals and townspeople, 
headed by the governor and the arch-priest, 
was to wait for him on the road. The cannon 
were to be fired from the battlements; and 
music, together with fire-works and discharges 
of musketry, were to prove the loyal pleasure 
we took in the vist of our lord. 

‘‘Such were the arrangements made in all 
haste, and we trusted to our alacrity to atone 
for the want of accommodation. One beautiful 
bed, with its furniture, had arrived for the 
countess—some boxes of millinery, some rich 
hangings, and several pieces of muslin; but 
there were neither carpets nor sofas, nor any of 
the numerous luxuries to which she had been 
used. We collected together all that the house 
afforded, and placed it in the apartments of the 
late duchess: but, to say the truth, after all 
was done that we could do, it was little enough ; 
and we expected with impatience the arrival of 
more baggage from Palermo. : 

“ At Santa Croce the count and countes¢ had 
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dined with several friends, who had.aecompanied 
them thus far, and who now prepared to. take 
their leave. 

* The count spoke tome with kindness, and 
I ventured to hint that his orders for preparation 
had preceded him by so little, that I feared he 
would not find everything as we could wish, and 
as we would have arranged it if we had had ear- 
lier notice. He answered carelessly, shaking my 
arm, ‘Never fear, Pastore, we shall do very well; 
the countess is quite prepared, to, submit, to all 
kinds of privations.’ I thought, as I looked at 
her, that I never saw a. person, so little formed 
to endure them. She was beautiful, and though 
a Spaniard, her skin was fair and delicate : her 
hair was light brown; and her eyes, like Don 
Manfred’s, were dark and lively. She was 
small and delicately formed; and a large shawl, 
which was thrown over her as she reclined on 
a little portable sofa, completely concealed her 
figure, She smiled sweetly when her eyes met 
those of her husband, and she laughed good- 
humouredly at every deficiency of the breakfast 
table, 

“The cooks and. provisions had been seat 
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from ‘Palermo — algo the linen, bread, and even 
tables and chairs, as well as the. tent in whieh 
they dined. There was, therefore, but little to 
regret. The deficiency which the countess bore 
with each good humour, was the want of Cyprus 
wine, and more. especially of grape ice—an article 
of luxary in which her confectioner greatly ex- 
eelled, and of which she was very fond. When 
J. wae told this, I thought of Malvagna, and 
trembled rather at what she bore with sach 
calmness, than at what she might complain of. 

- § When the company had left the tents, and 
the servants were about to fall on the provisions, 
I drew aside the count’s confidential attendant, 
and informing him how things stood at the castle, 
suggested that something should be set aside for 
my lord’s supper. At the words ‘my lord's 
supper,” the very fine gentleman, whose improvi- 
dence I meant to warn, laughed immoderately 
at my rustic ignorance, and communicating it 
to his companions, they were all vastly merry 
at my expense, who was fain to steal from the 
marquee, to avoid being overwhelmed with the 
ridicule with which I was assailed. I beg 
pardon for mentioning such slight particulars ; 
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but they serve to show what were the expecta~ 
tions of the party, and how great must have been 
their disappointment. 

* At length we were in readiness to advance, 
The guests, after accompanying the cavaleade.a 
mile or two on the road to Malvagna, returned 
in high spirits to Palermo, The countess sunk 
back in her richly gilt lettiga, which was more 
ingeniously contrived for ease and comfort than 
any litter of the same kind I ever saw— 
she seemed exhausted and out of spirits: and 
the count, mounted on a beautiful horse, rode 
by her side, The attendants followed ; for they 
had all resisted my entreaties that they would 
go before us to the castle and prepare for their 
master’s reception: my advice was despised, and 
myself treated as a country boor, who had the 
impertinence to dictate to my betters, 

“ It was very early in April, and the weather 
was unusually hot for the season; it was on 
this account that the departure of the cayal- 
cade had been postponed to a late hour; and: 
evening was fast closing in as our party was 
winding among the craggy steeps that lie be- 
tween the castle and the beach. ‘The towers 
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of Malvagna were dimly seen in the distance, 
looking numeasurably remote to the tired travel- 
lers. The muleteers hired at Palermo had never 
before been on this road, and I was summoned 
from my place near the countess’s lettiga, to 
serve. as guide. 

“ The count eagerly asked me from time to 
time the distance to the castle, and answered me 
peevishly when I informed him how far we had 
yet to go. Donna Isabella (for that was my 
lady’s name) did not attempt to conceal her 
vexation ; the spoilt child of fortune from her 
infancy —the idol and plaything of her husband 
—she gave free vent to every feeling and every 
whim as it arose. She added greatly to the 
count’s ill-humour, by repeating with wayward 
impatience as she turned from side to side of her 
lettiga, ‘that she was sure she should never 
arrive — that she should die of fatigue before 
she got to the end of her journey.’ 

“ The setting sun was darting its last glowing 
rays on the distant towers of the castle, and the 
intermediate country lying much lower, was 
enveloped in the deepest shadow—thus the dis- 
tance was doubled in the imagination of the 
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strangers, who were ignorant of the bearings of 
the different objects, and were much too impa- 
tient to listen to my representations. 

“ Years had elapsed since the young prince 
had visited this ancient possession of his house ; 
he had seen it only once when on a hunting 
party in his early youth. Then the company 
was numerous, and there was no lack of good 
cheer. He had forgotten, or perhaps did not 
know, that weeks had been passed in previous 
preparation, and that the neighbourhood had 
been ransacked for luxuries. A vagne suspicion 
now for the first time clouded his brow; he in- 
quired of me with some anxiety what had been 
done, and became really alarmed for the aceom- 
modation of his beautiful and wayward bride. 

“ Passionately in love, and eager to impatience 
for the birth of an heir, he never allowed her 
situation to be absent from his thoughts. No- 
thing that she could desire should be withheld, 
and all that could vex her should be avoided. 
It had always been the earnest wish of her hus- 
band that the child should be born at Malyagna; 
but it was only lately that this point had been 
decided, She had undertaken the journey with 
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pleasure, because it began with a féte; and in 
the country she pictured to herself a course of 
rural festivity, such as she had been used to at 
her father’s villa of ‘ Los Placeres,’ near Seville. 
The count now trembled for her disappointment 
and his own. This was not the only cause of 
alarm. The night which had just closed in was 
dark and menacing; lurid clouds chased each 
other across the sky—not a star was visible— 
and the heat of the atmosphere was oppressive. 
The portentous stillness which forebodes the ap- 
proaching storm was undisturbed, excepting by 
the bells of the tired mules, and.the ominous 
scream of the raven as he flew to his roost, or 
the complaining bleating of the sheep which had 
huddled together for shelter, under a scathed and 
solitary oak. A low moaning wind now arose and 
mingled with the roar of the distant ocean, and 
though there were no trees, the sound seemed 
as if a forest of leaves were stirred by the blast ; 
and rain in large drops began to fall faster and 
faster. My lord endeavoured to allay the rising 
fears of the countess, and while urging the mule- 
teers to redouble their speed, he looked round 
for some place of shelter, as he began to despair 
c2 
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of reaching the castle that night. None: such, 
however, offered itself. .The road, or track, was 
very difficult at all times to follow, even for those 
who had some knowledge of the country, and 
was now rendered doubly dangerons by the rain, 
which made it so slippery that nothing less safe 
than a mule could keep its footing. The count, 
haying in vain endeavoured to rein in the noble 
Arabian which he rode, dismounted, and walking 
by the side of the lettiga, devoted himself solely 
to the task of cheering the countess, while I took 
the bridle of her front mule, and tried to keep 
it in the path which I knew to be most secure. 

“In this way we slowly proceeded, At the 
place where it had been appointed that the de- 
putation should meet my lord, I was much 
vexed to find no one; we wanted more assist- 
ance, and those who knew the country, would 
have kept the others in the right road. 

“The deputation had waited two hours be- 
yond the time that they had fixed as the latest 
hour at which the cavaleade might be expected, 
and they had retired in despair, My lord was 
highly offended, and expressed himself with a 
vehemence of displeasure, of which I had not 
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thought him capable; as for the countess, she 
had dropped back on her pillow almost in a state 
of msensibility. 

“ At length we arrived at the castle, and 
some few of the servants having heard our ap- 
proach hurried out to meet us with lanterns and 
torches, which the wind and the rain, however, 
' immediately extinguished, and it was in utter 
darkness that his excellency assisted my lady 
to descend from her litter, and welcomed her to 
the hall of his ancestors. 

* The storm was now worse than ever (for 
there never was a place more exposed to storms 
than this—it is the highest point in all the neigh- 
bouring mountains), the thunder burst over head 
with a tremendous crash, and with a vivid flash 
of lightning, which for an instant disclosed to the 
party the whole scene of desolation before them, 
and drew a loud scream from the countess, as 
she was carried fainting in the arms of her hus- 
band across the threshold. 

“« A picture of greater discomfort cannot well 
be conceived than that which presented itself. 
My father, like the other servants, had entirely 
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given up our arrival for that evening. The fires 
had gone out and the torches were extinguished. 
The sudden change in the atmosphere affected 
the tender frame of the countess who shuddered 
with cold, and my lord in vain endeavoured to 
restore the circulation, by chafing her hands and 
folding her in his arms. 

“A single lamp lighted the vast and disman- 
tled hall, and threw a flickering and uncertain 
glare on the old suits of armour which hung 
rusting on the walls. The Lady Isabella closed 
her eyes, as if afraid to encounter the gloom, 
and still clinging to the arm of the count, beg- 
ged to be conducted without delay to the apart- 
ment destined for her. 

“ My father, taking the lamp, led the way 
through empty rooms and long passages to the 
suite that had been arranged for the accommo- 
dation of the family. The furniture sent from 
Palermo was quite insufficient, and looked still 
more scanty when dispersed about the yast 
chambers for which it was destined, while its 
gaudiness made the old hangings of moth-eaten 
velvet and the discoloured gilding of the cornices 
look still more dreary and disconsolate, 
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‘*‘ Donna Isabella cast a piteous glance at 
her husband, who shuddered when he looked 
around him, and throwing herself on an antique 
chair, which almost gave way even under her 
slender weight, she burst into a flood of tears. 
The count, whose firm belief it was that any 
agitation would destroy her, besought her on 
his knees to calm herself, and promised to re- 
turn the following day to Palermo should she 
desire it. All however was in vain, she gave free 
vent to her emotion, and with fresh tears and 
lamentations declared that she should never . 
leave this fatal castle but in her winding sheet. 
The count, noways incensed at this irrational 
burst of temper, continued his soothing atten- 
tions till he had in some degree reasoned her 
into calmness; and at length she was prevailed 
upon to retire to rest.” 

The old man paused: not to recollect his 
tale, every incident of which was engraven on 
his memory, but to allow his auditors to make 
their comments, and to provoke their entreaties 
to proceed. Leonora had now quite recovered 
her self-possession, and listened with extreme 
interest. She besought the steward to continue, 
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and as soon as he had gathered breath he com- 
plied in the same clear and distinct manner he 
had used before, 

“The following morning brought a return of 
fine weather, but it did not restore the strength 
and spirits of the countess; she was impatient 
to leave the castle and to return to Palermo. 
The physician, however, who came from the 
capital, positively forbade her removal ;, the 
agitation she had already undergone had injured 
her health, and quiet and repose were judged 
necessary for her recovery. Packages contain- 
ing all the luxuries she had been used to, conti- 
nued to drop in every hour from Palermo, and 
of course rendered the castle more comfortable. 
She never even stirred from her room (the same 
that your excelleney now occupies,” he added, 
turning to the duchess,) ‘excepting onee or 
twice that she was carried to this terrace and 


placed on a couch arranged for her along this 
bench ; and then she would gaze on the distant 
country, and sighing deeply endeavour to fix in 
her own mind where Palermo lay, All her 
cheerfulness fled ; she was occasionally peeyish 
and unreasonable, but more commonly pro- 
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féundty tiélancholy. The count was the most 
tenilér ‘atid affectionate nurse I ever beheld ; he 
watched by her all night, and sat by her all 
day ; indeed it was well he did so, for if fora 
moment he left the room, the dejection of the, 
sufferer would increase, and she would give way 
to complaints and tears. 

- “The expected time was already past, and 
the birth of the infant was hourly looked for. 
My lord, harassed with long anxiety, was nearly 
exhausted. The two doctors from Palermo were 
in attendance, and the nurse, with my mother 
and my wife, (to whom the countess more wil- 
ingly entrusted herself than to the fine ladies 
she had brought with her, or even her Spanish 
women,) never left the room. 

** This incessant watching and constant state 
of preparation wore out every one. The court 
of the castle was closed, but the fuel was ready 
piled to be kindled to announce the birth to the 
expectant tenantry. Masses were said in all the 
churches, and night and day the altar of the 
castle chapel was never deserted, the monks of 
S. Servolo coming by turns two at a time, to 
pray for-the safety of the countess and the health 
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of the infant. Surely, if the prayers of the 
pious can avail, Don Manfred ought to find a 
blessing, for never was a child so ardently de- 
sired, or so devoutly prayed for! The very 
villagers and country people caught the infee- 
tion, and even persons at a distance stopped 
each other to ask the news from the castle. 
The matrons sang charms, and the maids hung 
garlands before the shrine of the Virgin Mother 
to propitiate her favour in the approaching 
hour. 

“Don Sancio’s uneasiness grew excessive. 
He appeared to labour under other anxieties 
than those excited by his lady’s state. He fre- 
quently visited the convent of S. Servolo. He 
had never hitherto been a devout man; but 
now he passed whole hours on his knees before 
the altar where the annual penance was to be 
performed. Impressed with religious terror, per- 
haps, he thought he might here avert the pu- 
nishment which was denounced on the deseend- 
ants of his cruel ancestor. Be this as it may; 
(for the count neyer disclosed his thoughts: ex- 
cepting perhaps to the prior of S. Seryolo, who 

~ was almost constantly at the castle,) he left the 
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eountess only to make these visits: and it was 
observed that my lady never repined when she 
knew he was thus engaged. 

‘¢ The whole month of April had now passed 
away, and the first of May, the day of the great 
ceremony and public penance at S. Servolo, had 
arrived. Don Sancio determined to lead the 
procession himself. This duty had hitherto been 
performed carelessly enough by the monks; a 
trifling sum of money standing in lieu of the 
feudal lord’s personal attendance. Barefooted, 
then, and fasting, his head sprinkled with ashes, 
and a taper in his hand, in the dress of the order 
of Mercy, girt round his waist with a cord, and 
(some say) wearing sackcloth next his skin, the 
proud count walked from the castle to the cha- 
pel, and passing from thence to the church of 8. 
Servolo, he lay prostrate before the altar of St. 
James the Apostle (on whose day the crime had 
been committed) for four hours, imploring his 
pardon and intercession. As soon as noon had 
chimed in the convent tower, he rose, and 
worn out with the rigour of his penances and 
the length of his fast, returned to the castle, 
where he took his accustomed place by the 
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¢ountess's couch. Here exhausted nature as- 
serted her rights, and he sunk into a profound 
sleep on the pillow of his wife, who complacently 
watching his slumbers appeared to enjoy a mo- 
ment’s satisfaction for the first time since she 
had arrived at the castle. A ray of light which 
found its way into the darkened room struck 
the head of the sleeping count, and Donna Tsa- 
bella seemed to remark with pain and sorrow 
the ravages which watching and anxiety had 
made in the handsome features of her lord. It 
is from my wife, who never left the room, that 
T have learnt these details, 

«JT have been to blame,’ whispered the 
countess ; ‘I should have insisted on his taking 
necessary exercise. Anna,’ she continued, ad- 
dressing my wife, ‘have I not been shamefully 
selfish and troublesome to you all? Look at my 
lord—how pale and haggard he is!—and all 
this is my fault !° 

The tears gathered in her eyes. My wife 
kissed her hand, and told her she hoped that ere 
long, not only all anxiety would be at an end, 
but their warmest wishes would be fulfilled, 

©The countess made no answer, but mourn 
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fally shook her head as she wiped the moist 
brow of the count, and removed his luxuriant 
hair from his eyes, over which it had fallen. A 
few deep-drawn breathings showed he was about 
to awake. He started up from the couch, and 
embracing the wife, told her he had dreamed 
that she was the mother of a healthy boy. She 
tenderly returned his caress, and thanking him 
for his kind attention to her, urged him to eat 
some strong jelly which had been prepared for 
herself. He gratified her by swallowing a few 
spoonfuls. . 

‘¢¢ And, dearest love,’ she said fondly, ‘oblige 
me by mounting your horse, and take some gen- 
tle exercise ; it will do you good—indeed it will. 
I feel unusually well, and am besides inclined to 
sleep ;> and playfully pushing him from her she 
forced him to comply. Tenderly kissing her 
cheek, and muttering a prayer to Heaven for her 
safety, he prepared, though not without reluct- 
ance, to obey. 

‘‘T was chosen to attend my master in this 
ride, as I was familiar with the country; and 
the German groom was almost constantly intox- 
icated. Air and exercise were not more agree- 
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able than they were necessary to my lord’s 
exhausted frame, and already he felt benefit 
from them: some hours passed before he spoke 
of returning home. The evening was heavenly 
serene: the sun set in cloudless majesty, and all 
nature appeared to bask in the favour of the 
Creator. Yet on this fair scene he was about to 
pour the vials of his wrath. Don Sancio seemed 
to feel the genial influence, and he turned his 
eyes with more confidence to Heayen. He had 
gone on rambling as if unconsciously, and our 
ride had lasted much longer than I expected. 
The sun had now gone down, and I was turning 
my eyes to the quarter whence the full moon 
would emerge, when, as I gazed, I saw with 
surprise and something of awe, that she rose to- 
tally eclipsed. The whole disk was distinctly 
visible, but veiled as it were in a shroud of yio- 
let-coloured gauze. The count, absorbed in his 
own meditations, did not observe the phenome- 
non; and, indeed, my attention was soon other- 
yise attracted, for, on looking towards the 
castle, I saw the bright bonfire kindled, which 
the extraordinary darkness rendered yet. more 
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visible ; while a dense cloud of smoke arising 
from it, hang over the towers like a waving 
pall or canopy. 

“‘¢ Took, my lord! I cried, pointing to the 
light, ‘the child is born.’ 

‘“<* Almighty God be praised !’ said the count, 
and darting his spurs into his horse’s side, in the 
shortest possible time he was on the platform 
before the castle. Here he was preparing to 
dismount, when his horse becoming unruly, 
frightened perhaps by the fire, reared and kick- 
ed, and plunging into the burning embers, was 
excited to fury, and dashed my lord, who had 
lost his stirrups, with extreme violence against 
the parapet. I was already on foot, and had 
vainly endeavoured to seize the bridle. I rush- 
ed to the spot where my unhappy master lay, 
and at the first glance I perceived that he could 
not be alive. His skull was fractured in many 
places, bruised and crushed: his death must 
have been instantaneous. A yell arose from the 
terrace at this horrid sight. The servants who 
had collected in the court to participate in their 
master’s joy, and to be the first to bring him 
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the news were now doomed to witness his terri- 
ble fate. 

“The noise reached the ears of the countess, 
who lay almost exhausted; she ordered the 
casement to be opened. The eclipsed planet 
was visible from the windows, on which it shed 
no light. She again asked the cause of the 
noise: —a terrified female rushing into the room 
hastily communicated the cruel intelligence. The 
lady was seized with convulsions, and in the next 
moment expired. 

“The little orphan, born under circumstances 
of such misery, might perhaps have been left to 
perish also (for the doctors and the nurse imme- 
diately left the castle), but my wife and my 
mother carefully closed the chamber doors, and 
devoted themselves to the care of the infant and 
to watching the remains of their poor mistress. 
Had the child, as he grew up, been as well at- 
tended to as during his infancy, there would 
have been little to complain of. 

“ Who shall describe the scene of pillage and 
violence that ensued? It was with the utmost 
difficulty that my father and T could secure what 
was absolutely necessary for the use of the 
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young heir, whose birth had been so eagerly de- 
sired, and for whose health so many prayers had 
been offered up. The rapacious troop of ser- 
vants removed all they could lay their hands on. 
Even the Spanish waiting-women of the count- 
ess burst open the cabinet in her dressing-room 
to secure her jewel-box. It was not without 
the use of force that my father could possess 
himself of this treasure. Well do I remember 
seeing him drop these valuables into a dry well, 
and then cocking his pistol, defend the plate 
closet at the risk of his life against these vile 
robbers ; but they were as cowardly as they were 
base, and were glad to hurry away to conceal the 
booty they had already got. In passing through 
the great hall soon after, I perceived the body of 
the count, which had been stripped of its valu- 
ables by the wretch who had been appointed to 
watch it. Inexpressibly shocked, I took up the 
mortal remains of the master whom I had (I 
will say it) so faithfully served: I carried them 
in my arms to the chapel, the only spot to which 
the pillagers had not penetrated; and placing 
them on a bench before the altar, I sought the 
chamber of the countess, then with the assistance 
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of my wife, I conveyed her corpse also to the same 
place, and laying it beside that of her husband, 
I covered both with a banner which had hung 
in tatters from the walls since the days of Don 
Astorre Fortebraccio, who won it at the battle 
of Lepanto, After lighting the tapers on the 
altar, I locked the door and sought my 
father, whom I assisted in securing such articles 
as the spoilers had left, but which we feared 
they might return to glean. Our next care was 
to convey a message to the Abbot of S. Servolo, 
who was not slow in sending two brothers of his 
order to sit by the corpse of their patron, 

“We succeeded in closing the doors of the 
castle, and with drawbridge raised, and portal 
bolted, no creature but the monks, my father 
and mother, my wife, and myself, remained in 
these halls which had so lately been the scene of 
luxury, profusion, and servile flattery.” 

The old steward here ceased speaking, over- 
come by his recollections, and burying his face 
in his hands, he did not for some time recover 
his voice or his composure; as for his auditors, 
their interest was manifested by their breathless 
attention and total silence. is 
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“ Unhappy Manfred,” said the duchess at 
length, with a sigh, “ your misfortunes began 
before you saw the light ; they were predestined 
and prejudged.— Yet is it not better to be pre- 
destined to misfortune, than to merit it by our 
own misconduct ?” 

‘¢ These are but idle dreams,” answered Val- 
marana ; “the laws of nature are not to be alter- 
ed at the will, and on the denunciation of sinfal 
man ; I cannot bear to think of the senseless 
tales that are circulated respecting Manfred ; be 
assured there is more of malice than of super- 

. stition in this folly. The circumstances of our 
friend's birth are indeed unhappy, but he is not 
thence marked out as the butt of misfortune. 
On the contrary, he has talent and spirit to rise 
to honour, and a soul to deserve it. Depend on 
it he will live to be an ornament to his country, 
and a credit to his ancient house.” 

The countess was silent—her full eye glanced 
timidly on the speaker. Nor did the duchess 
make any reply. She tried to look indifferent 
to the belief she could not entirely dismiss, and 
old Pastore shook his head doubtingly while he 
said, he would place his hopes of happiness for 
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his young master only in the justice of Heaven, 
which never abandons those that turn towards 
it. “The news of this cruel marriage will be 
a great blow to him,” he added, after a pause. 
“ His self-respect will teach him to conceal 
his feelings, but he will not therefore suffer the 
less.” 

The duchess made no reply, and the general, 
at the countess’s instigation, asked several ques- 
tions respecting Manfred’s early life and neg- 
lected education. The old man, ever fluent on 
this topic, found a new pleasure in answering 
these demands: when he spoke of the father 
Lorenzo, who had been the tutor and assistant of 
the young count’s studies, the attention of the 
duchess, which had before been abstracted, was 
again suddenly awakened. She became an 
eager listener, and when the deep penances and 
mysterious death of the monk were described, 
her anxiety was too great to be concealed, and 
she broke in upon the narrative, to ask the 
name and lineage of the recluse. 

The steward replied that neither he, nor any 
other person, not even in the convent itself, 
possessed this secret ; but he satisfied her as to 
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the time of the monk's first appearanee at Mal- 
vagna, about fifteen years previous to his sud- 
den death. On this information her eagerness 
seamed somewhat calmed; and finding that 
Pastore had nothing farther to relate, she 
thanked him for his story, and taking her sister- 
in-law’s arm, returned to the house. 


MALYAGNA. 


CHAPTER III. 


My heart is seared, my eyes are blind with weeping, 

And yet, methinks, some drops might fall for thee, 

‘Thou art so young, so frail, so yet unbroken, 

So fresh in heart: cobwebs to thee were cables; 

To pierce thy tender sides, there needs no falchion ; 

A bodkin were a lance, a reed a brand, 

Poor maid ! 1711 not desert thee, albeit 

One sicklied o’er with his own proper griefs. 

Thou art not formed to brook such rude encounters. 
Two Moors of Grenada. 


Tue hour of dinner had arrived when General 
Valmarana abruptly entered the room, and in- 
formed his friends that he was instantly obliged 
to leave the castle on important business, Both 
ladies looked at him, and seemed eagerly to 


await an explanation: The duchess was the 
first to ask it, 

“ Perhaps,” answered the general, “ it will be 
better for me to aquaint you with what I know 
of this affair; but first let us be alone.” He 
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made a sign for all the servants but Pastore and 
Vanni to leave the room.—“‘ I have this instant 
received news by a scout, that Count Manfred 
and my cousin Marco have both fallen into the 
hands of the Brigands, who detain them de- 
manding a ransom. Don Manfred has been 
severely wounded.” 

‘“¢ Manfred wounded!” interrupted the du- 
chess. ‘‘Impossible!—-he would not—he dared 
not-——” 

‘You do not know the insolence of that 
ruffian Castaldi,” answered the general; “he is 
capable of any outrage; and I am confidently 
assured that Manfred has been severely wound- 
ed in the scuffle, whilst the villains endeavoured 
to take him prisoner.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the duchess, “ I had not 
thought of that !—It is but too probable ! make 
haste, general—fly—nay lose no time—” 

Here Vanni interposed, and begged to be 
allowed to follow the general in pursuit of his 
master. His request was granted, and he left 
the room to collect a band of young men, for 
whose zeal he could answer in the cause of their 
landlord. 
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The military escort was soon in readiness, 
and with a hasty adieu Valmarana took his 
departure. 

It is hoped the humane reader has not for- 
gotten the deplorable situation in which Manfred 
was left; deserted and bound, lying on the bare 
floor of a wretched hovel, wounded and ex- 
hausted in body, and suffering yet more from 
the agitation of his mind. The fatal accident 
of his capture, he felt, would prevent his bring- 
ing timely succour to his cousin, who, while he 
lay writhing with pain, had perhaps already 
fallen a victim to the plots of her unscrupulous 
family, 

Had he been in a condition to’ reflect, he 
might have doubted how far any assistance he 
could afford would have been effectual. If he pre- 
sented himself at the castle, he would probably 
not be admitted, and his presence would only 
serve as an excuse for redoubling the cruel pre- 
cautions which tyranny had multiplied around 
its victim, 

He might openly have protested against the 
marriage, and haye encouraged Rosalia in her 
resistance; but she was under the authority 
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of her father, and it was hardly probable that 
such feeble opposition could defeat a plan, for 
the accomplishment of which his uncles had sa- 
crificed so much. To elope was the only re- 
source; and in that there was but little chance 
of success, as Rosalia was surrounded by spies, 
and guarded with more jealousy than a state 
criminal. To Manfred, however, these diffi- 
culties did not occur ; or if they did, they va- 
nished before the intensity of his eagerness. 
Could he but reach the castle, all, he fancied, 
would go well; and as he thought of his capti- 
vity, he ground his teeth and clenched his hands 
in all the impotence of rage and desperation. At 
moments darker dreads would find their way to 
his breast :—whither might not the despair of 
Roealia have hurried her ?—abandoned by all the 
world, and, harder still, by him in whom alone: 
she trusted, to what fearful act of madness might 
she not have been driven to preserve her faith ? 
Distracted by these thoughts, he felt his blood . 
boil, his temples throb, a deadly thirst parch 
his lips, and in the delirium of a high fever he 
quickly lost the consciousness of his misery. 

It was no part of Castaldi’s plan to leave 
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Manfred to die: he had not intended personal 
violence, and had only been provoked to it by 
the resistance which he had encountered. He 
had been obliged to leave him for a time in the 
lonely house, the only place of security possessed 
by the robbers in that neighbourhood; and he 
purposed affording him speedy relief. But he 
had been detained by other business, till a Jate 
hour; and it was with serious alarm and real 
sorrow that, on his return the following morning, 
he diseovered his prisoner's ‘dangerous state. 
The troubles of the Neapolitan capital, the 
disorganised state of society in Sicily consequent 
on the termination of the war and on the re- 
moval of the English troops—the laxity, and 
even the connivance of the government, had 
long inspired Castaldi with confidence and in- 
sured impunity ; but the capture and death of 
a noble of Malvagna’s rank, whose powerful 
family (however little attached to their kins- 
man) would not fail to avenge him, seemed full 
of danger to the politic chief, and he more than 
once cursed his folly, that had engaged him 
in the extravagant intrigues of the imperious 
duchess. He treated the sufferer with as mach 
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eare as he could bestow, called in an old woman 
of the gang to nurse him, and despatched mes- 
sengers to procure the necessaries that his state 
required. 

Manfred was also attended by one of the 
smuggler band who had been educated as a sur- 
geon. This youth, a Neapolitan by birth, had 
engaged m some of the political riots of the 
tame, and having been expelled from his uni- 
versity for turbulent conduct, was thrown 
| upon the world without resource. In his new 
profession, the knowledge he had acquired of 
his former calling was found very useful— 
eecasions for practice were certainly not want- 
ing——-and he now willingly undertook the care 
of Manfred’s bruises. These, indeed, were 
not considerable; and when the fever was re- 
duced, little of illness excepting debility re- 
maimed. . 

Don Bertuccio, the medical brigand, whose 
attention to Manfred in his sufferings had esta- 
blished a friendly intercourse between them, now 
endeavoured to draw from him a promise that 
he would not seek to escape from the masse- 
réa, or insulated farmhouse, in which he was 
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detained. The attempt, he assured him, would 
be vain and full of danger; while, on the other 
hand, no harm was intended him, and his con 
finement was not destined to be long. 

Manfred, on his side, made every effort by en- 
treaties, offers, and threats to procure his libera- 
tion; but Don Bertuccio protested, and with 
truth, that there were too many on the watch 
whose vigilance he could not elude, and whose 
avarice or fidelity it would be impossible to bribe: 

Manfred, proud and unbending when. he had 
formed a resolution, thought it beneath him to 
make the slightest concession to the violent men 
into whose hands he had fallen. No fear of ill 
treatment could induce him to flatter those 
whose mode of life he abhorred, and whom he 
was resolved to use all his powers to extirpate: 
in the mean time he determined that no promisé 
of his should interfere to prevent the escape he 
meditated, and that no treaty with the robbers 
should give them any claims upon him. ‘This 
he frankly told Don Bertuccio, urging him’ at 
the same time to fly from a profession that 
must, sooner or later, bring him to an ignomini+ 
ous punishment. Believe me,” ‘he would say, 
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“‘ your return to civil society is not so impossible 
as you think: you shall command my assistance 
in any way you will point out; but, rely upon 
it, my first endeavour on regaining my liberty 
will be to revenge the disgrace and outrage I 
have been made to suffer.” 

The perfect fearleasness of his discourse, and 
his avowed contempt for the men who detained 
him, had the effect of overawing them. Lofty 
pretensions, when unsupported by power, are 
generally ridiculous: Manfred had no present 
means of making good his threats. The ve- 
riest coward that ever swaggered in a coffee- 
house might have held the same language, but 
it would not have been with the same effect. 
A certain instinct which never deceives us in- 
spired these lawless men with more dread of their 
-young prisoner on his bed of sickness, than they 
felt for many an officer of justice at the head of 
his myrmidons. His language, which was severe 
and. often disdainful, never gave offence; and, 
like Caesar among the pirates, he inspired more 
esteem and admiration by menaces and con- 
-tempt, than fair words and promises would have 
-geeuned to another. He flattered himself he had 
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made some impression on Don Bertuecio, whose 
natural disposition he thought good; and he 
promised him an asylum at Malvagna whenever 
he chose to seek it. With the chief he had very 
little communication, and they regarded each 
other with mutual aversion. 

Manfred despised him the’ more for his pre- 
tensions to gentility; and Don Angelo could not 
brook the haughty contempt with which he was 
treated by his prisoner, nor could he forgive 
him for inspiring a certain awe which he could 
neither disguise nor shake off. An incident, 
however, now occurred, which restored the eap- 
tive to liberty without any exertions of his own. 

At the dawn of the sixth morning of his de- 
tention, Manfred awoke after an unusually heavy 
sleep, with the confused consciousness of having 
heard the tumult and the hurry as of some sud- 
den alarm and flight. He started up and list- 
ened—all was silent as the tomb. He'thonght 
the door seemed less closely fastened than ustal; 
he rose, and hastily dressing himself, | tried 
the lock; it was open—he cautiously looked 
round, but all seemed vacant—he passed into 
a low hall and thence into the court, and haying 
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crossed it, found that the outer door also was 
unlocked. 

In joyful surprise he had already advanced a 
few paces, when he reflected he was without 
arms, and hastily returned to the deserted house 
to look for some weapon, which he doubted not 
would be needed before he could reach a place 
of safety. 

In this pursuit he opened every door and 
searched every corner, but in vain: except in 
the room which he had occupied, he found no 
other signs of habitation than a sack of charcoal, 
a heap of ashes in the huge chimney of the hall, 
a few half-gnawed bones, and an empty wine- 

He was turning away in despair, when he 
thought he heard 4 faint voice ; he listened, and 
became certain he was not mistaken. Follow- 
ing the direction of the sounds, he was guided 
to an upper story, accessible only by a ladder 
placed against a falling door. The ladder was 
lying on the ground ; he fixed it, and mounting, 
he applied his shoulders to the trap-door. It 
guickly gave way, and that impediment removed, 
he found himself in a loft so low that he could 
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not stand upright, and so dark that for some 
time he could not distinguish any object. The 
voice which had hitherto guided him was now 
totally silent. His eye, however, growing ac- 
customed to the obscurity, he discovered a bed 
in the corner of the room, on which there lay 
something that appeared to be a female figure. 
He approached, and the unfortunate creature, 
shrinking from him »with horror, implored him 
to pity a miserable woman who was, resolved 
not to survive the injury she fancied he medi- 
tated ; calling upon him in a yoice of agony, 
and in the name of the Virgin, to restore her 
to the arms of her husband. 

Manfred, surprised and distressed, hastily as- 
sured her that she had nothing to dread from 
him; that he had been a prisoner like herself, 
and was now liberated by the sudden departure 
of the gang. 

“And my husband,” she. cried, making: an 
effort to sit upright in spite of her bonds, * where 
is,he ?” + 

Manfred quickly loosened the cords, which in- 
deed were slightly fastened, and, seemed! a sort 
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of tether intended to prevent escape rather than 
to inflict painful restraint; assuring her, as he 
did so, that he was ignorant of her husband’s 
fate; but exhorting her to lose no time, and to 
fly with him before the robbers should return. 

- My husband! my husband !” she cried in a 
voice of agony; “I will never leave this place 
without my Marco.” . 

- * Marco!” exclaimed Manfred: “of whom 
do you speak? not of Marco Valmarana ?—can 
it be ?” 

‘¢ And who are you?” asked the unfortunate 
woman with wild eagerness. 

‘“‘T am,” answered he, “ Malvagna, the friend 
of Valmarana.” 

‘God be praised !” she exclaimed: “the holy 
Virgin has not deserted the wretched captive in 
the hour of her distress—I shall return unspotted 
tomy Marco. Noble count, lead me to him— 
lead me to him—where is he ?” 

- Manfred assisted her to rise, and to leave her 
wretched prison; and then admonishing her of 
the necessity of haste, as the slightest delay 


might be fatal to them, he urged her to exertion. 
p 5 
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“But Marco, where is he?” 

Manfred paused, not knowing what to answer. 
She looked wildly at him. 

“Tell me—they have murdered him! He 
would defend too bravely the honour of his 
wife, and they have killed him.” She spoke 
slowly and with great effort. ha 

Manfred assured her he was ignorant of evéry- 
thing that had occurred ; but exhorting her to 
take courage, he reminded her that the only 
means of recovering her husband, or ascertaining 


his fate, would be to give information ‘to those 
authorities who would be able to pursue’ the 
robbers. . 
Nothing more was needed to -urge her’ to 
activity, and she now: pressed forward with a 
zeal so disproportioned | to her powers, that 
Manfred feared she’ must soon sink exhausted 


by her own efforts. 

Marietta’s distress and terror aidigtedd 
her of all self-command and presence of mind. 
Although urged to husband the little strength 
she possessed, she poured fourth in-yoluble, but 
incoherent language, the tale of her sorrows/ 

Manfred learnt that she had’ been left. by 
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Marco for some time at Cefalii—that she had 
set out to meet him at his desire, and had just 
joined him, when they were attacked by the 
brigands;—that since her captivity she had 
been persecuted by Don Angelo’s addresses, in 
whom she recognised a former admirer,—-a 
man, she said, whom she had never encouraged, 
and whose character she had always suspected, 
though she never before identified him with the 
brigand chief, or guessed the extent of his enor- 
mities, which he now made it his pleasure and his 
boast to exaggerate. He had assailed her with 
every weapon except force. He had promised her 
husband's freedom as the price of her submission, 
and had threatened his death as the punishment 
of her obduracy; and when all was in vain, he 
‘had recourse to the most cruel calumnies; such 
as that Marco had not really made her his wife, 
—that he was tired of her, and that the ambush 
‘had been a preconcerted scheme to put: her 
into the power of another. These slanders, she 
‘said, had produced an effect quite contrary to 
Castaldi’s intention. Incensed to fury, and for- 
getting all her. pradence, she had loaded . him 
(with invective and menace: the raffian, trans- 
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ported: with rage, had confined her in the prison 
whence Manfred had liberated her, swearing she 
should. remain there till her pride was humbled 
and her will subdued, 

Marietta would have continued the tale of her 
sufferings, but Manfred’s worst anticipations were 
quickly realised, Fatigue and want of nourish- 
ment (for she had eaten nothing that the robbers 
had. placed before. her) triumphed over the mo- 
mentary strength her eagerness had. lent her. 
They. had proceeded but a little way in their 
flight, when, gasping with anxiety to proceed, 
though unable to support herself, she clung: to 
Manfred, who, weakened by suffering, was him- 
self rather in need of assistance than in a eondi+ 
tion to afford it to another. Unable as he felt to 
protect, and unwilling to desert her, the conflict 
in his bosom was severe: he dared not think 
of the Castle of Giujusa, and the scenes that 
even now might be passing within its walls, lest 
his heart should be steeled to the distress of the 
innocent creature who looked to him for aid. 

* No!” he said, almost aloud, ‘I, cannot 
abandon her, come what may. For me, sper 
haps, all. is over on earth; and to restore his wife 
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uninjared to my friend, is a consolation that I 
did not think was reserved for me.” 

He had hardly confirmed himself in this reso- 
lution, when his attention was roused by the 
distant voices of men calling loudly, as if to 
animate each other in the chase of something 
they were eagerly pursuing. . 

Marietta, sinking down, gave herself up 
for lost, and burying her face in her hands, 
crouched to the earth, as though she hoped it 
would conceal or cover her. Manfred judged 
very differently —robbers, even in that mis- 
governed country, had not arrived at such a 
piteh of audacity, that they dared to pursue 
their dangerous trade with so much clamour. 
‘He concluded immediately that the officers of 
Justice and the neighbouring militia had come 
out to his assistance, and that the masseria, 
well known and dreaded as a haunt of the band, 
was the intended point of their attack. 

His first impulse was to advance to the field 
of danger, where he believed that a conflict be- 
tween the troops and -the brigands had already 
‘begun ;- but he was unarmed, and: he remem- 
bered the unprotected state of the woman at his 
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side,-exposed to insult and danger from which- 
ever of the contending parties prevailed. 

The sounds now rapidly approached—some 
dropping shots were heard—there seemed a flight 
and a pursuit: presently a man, closely followed 
by several others, rushed by, so near that, Man- 
fred recognised him as one of the ruffians whom 
he had seen during, his eaptivity. 

The pursuers proved to be soldiers of Valma- 
rana’s guard, but in their blind zeal they mistook 
Manfred himself for the object of their chase, 
and one of. them actually fired a shot, whieh, 
thanks to the same blind zeal, did not, take 
effect. Another also was about to try his skill, 
and had levelled his musket at our hero, when he 
was checked by his companion, who had ap- 
proached near enough to hear Manfred pro- 
claim his name and demand assistance. 

The soldiers were profuse in their offers and 
professions, and vociferously relating all. they 
had done during the night in the pursuit of the 
brigands, they mingled their boasts with repeat 
ed exhortations to the count not. to be afraid. 
He smiled at their advice, and only. begged to 
be provided with a guide to conduct; him to 
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Giujusa. Gne of the men replied by referring 
to their commander, whom Manfred learnt with 
pleasure to be Valmarana himself. 

On. thearmg this name, Marietta, whe had 
hitherto lain on the ground bewildered and-con- 
founded, : eagerly ‘raised her head, and asked 
quickly where he was? and if he were safe? 

Manfred put the questien more intelligibly to 
the men; and ‘from them he learnt that the 
Count Marco. had-‘been found ina cave at some 
distance, whére he had been left by the robbers ; 
that he complained of being slightly wounded ; 
and had gone by the‘ general’s advice to Mal- 
vagna, there to await his return. 

A doubt now arose in Manfred’s mind as to 
the best way of disposing of his fellow-prisoner. 
His anxious friendship, which never slumbered, 
suggested to him that it would be particularly 
disagreeable to Marco that his connexion with 
Marietta should be brought to light; and she 
also remembered having been repeatedly told 
how greatly her lover stood in awe of his cov- 
fin, the general.. It was therefore agreed that, 
without any mention beg made of Marco, she 
should be conducted to Malvagna; and there, 
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in ‘a safe and obseute retreat, she’might concert 
with him their future plans, without fear of dis- 
covery. 

While Manfred was thus laying schemes for 
the comfort and satisfaction of others, his own 
heart ‘was bursting ‘with anxiety. His impae 
tience to be gone grew almost uncontrollable, 
and he yet did not dare to ask a question which 
would have ended a state of doubt more paitifal 
perhaps than the most cruel certainty. 

Valmarana had ‘not been far distant at the 
time that Manfred was discovered, and now 
came up, followed by Vanni; who, overjoyed at 
the sight of his master, seized his hand, and 
covering it with kisses, could hardly refrain from 
giving vent to his satisfaction in tears. 

Manfred warmly ‘returned ‘his friendly greet 
ing, and then gently disengaging himself, turned 
to General Valmarana,’ whose hand he grasped; 
and dragging him aside, gazed in his face for 
moment, In that honest face, that could not 
deceive, he already read his’ fate. Emotioi 
choked him; he could only’ utter—“ Speak’! 
His voice was steady and distinct, but so low'as 
to be searcely audible: ! 1 
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_ “Are you prepared, my young friend,” said 
Valmarana, “to hear what J have to tell 2” . 

‘* Tell me nothing,” he answered, speaking in 
the same suppressed voice as before, “tell me 
nothing but one word; has the sacrifice been 
completed? and am I indeed the ill-fated — 
wretch I am supposed ?” 

Valmarana could not answer; the tears stood 
in his eyes; he had never seen grief so concen- 
trated as that of Manfred. 

- “All is indeed over,” he said at length. 
‘“‘' Three days ago the marriage was completed. 
The whole party have already left Giujusa, and 
are gone to the Villa Caronia, at Palermo.” 
Manfred turned deadly pale—he made no 
reply—his blanched and quivering lips moved, 
but no sound issued from them. 

Valmarana turned away in delicacy from 
a grief that he could not assuage, and dared 
pot intrude upon. | 
;. * General,” said Manfred, after a long pause, 
when by a strong effort he had recovered his 
outward composure, “ you will, I am sure, 
eenduct this young lady in all safety to Mal- 
vagna— Vanni will then dispose of her accord- 
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ing to my wishes. She has reasons for remain- 
ing concealed at present, and it would be mis- 
taken kindness to bring her into the notice of 
the ladies at the castle.” He took Valmarana’s 
hand and pressed. it warmly. 

“ Bat, myfriend,” answered thesoldier, “ where 
do you mean to go? —what course to pursue? 


Are you well advised to venture in your ac- 


tual frame of mind into the presence of your 
relations ?” 

“ General,” answered Manfred,speaking calm- 
ly and deliberately, ‘ my fate is determined— 
I leave this country instantly; but, whether 
I shall still cherish hopes of earthly -happi- 
ness, or indulge a belief in human virtue, de- 
pends upon two words from my cousin's lips, 
and I will see her, let the result be what it may.” 

With these words he broke from Valmarana, 
and mounting Vanni’s horse, quickly disap- 
peared amid the hills and valleys that shut out 
the view of the distant coast. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I do not think 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

VALMARANA prepared to return, having re- 
signed the charge of Marietta entirely to Vanni. 
He was aware there was a mystery, and. he 
did not attempt to pierce it by holding any 
intercourse with her; nor did Vanni, who had 
received instructions from his master at parting, 
suffer any one else to address her. 

In this manner, after-a short journey, the 
party arrived at Malvagna. Vanni took the 
road to his own home, where he placed Marietta 
under the charge of his mother; and the Ge- 
neral went immediately to the castle, to give 
an account of his expedition. There he found 
Marco, who had preceded him, engaged with 
the two ladies in an animated conversation, 
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and seated on the terrace overlooking the coun- 
try which he had just) passed over with his party. 

In reply to their eager inquiries, he- said, 
“that he had found Manfred very little injured 
by his hard usage—that the marriage of the 
duke seemed wholly to occupy him—and that 
after his deliverance he had immediately pro- 
ceeded to Palermo.” 


The duchess asked no further questions. He 
added slightly, “that Manfred was not the only 
prisoner he had released.” He then related the 


manner in which he had found him aceom= 
panied. 

The back of the speaker was turned towards 
Marco; but Donna Carmela, to: whom he ‘more 
particularly addressed himself, could not but ob- 
serve the sudden change of the young soldier's 
countenance. A moment afterwards, Marco 
asked his kinsman carelessly, how he had dis* 
posed of the fair captive ; but he, remembering 
Manfred’s injunctions, replied in general terms; 
“that, she had been conducted in safety to the 
place she had desired.” 

The general was obliged to take a” win 
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leave, being called by pressing business to Calta- 
Gerone. He was anxious to have the company 
and assistance of Marco, whom he invited to 
attend him; but receiving from him an excuse 
on the plea of his recent wound, he disdained 
to urge the point, though he felt more offended 
at the pretext than at the refusal. 

‘‘ Effeminate coxcomb!” he muttered as he 
turned away in displeasure, “he prefers remain- 
ing inactive in the drawing-room to engaging 
in honourable enterprise, ahd is not ashamed to 
assign a scratch, which a piece of sticking- 
plaster would cure, as a reason for deserting his 
commander and kinsman where difficulties and 
dangers thicken round him.” 

Valmarana was unjust,—Marco was neither 
cowardly nor effeminate ; but he was bent on an 
immediate return to Palermo, whither he was 
hurried by his newly awakened love for Rosa- 
lia, @ passion which he was resolved on gratify- 
ing at. whatever risk of life or reputation. 

. When he was about to leave the castle he was 
accosted by Vanni, who begged him to visit 
Marietta in her retreat : and as he could find no 
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pretext to evade the request, he unwillingly 
prepared to comply. 

Marco Valmarana derived from his birth no 
other inheritance than an illustrious name ; na- 
ture however had given him, besides a hand- 
some person, great plianey of address, and a 
perfect command over his gestures, voice, and 
countenance. Educated by the charity of a 
collateral relation, he had, from his. earliest 
years, given proofs of his more mature disposi- 
tion. He was coaxing towards those from 
whom he had anything to gain, and: negligent 
and careless of those who could no longer serve 
him. Notwithstanding his profound selfishness, 
he was not malignant nor ill-natured;| and if it 
cost him neither trouble nor expense, would will- 
ingly oblige those with whom he came in casual 
contact. His temper was not vindictive; nor, 
although the coldest of friends, was he wont to 
prove a bitter enemy. But while he was incapa- 
ble of any deep revenge, still, when his vanity was 
touched, he was skilful in inflicting those petty 
mortifications which often sink deeper and rankle 
more severely than serious injuries, —a mode of 
annoyance which man in his arrogance assigns 
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to women as their legitimate weapon, but which 
experience would oblige us to confess we have 
seen quite as often and as successfully wielded 
by man. No one had been the object of more 
disinterested and unmerited kindness; yet, in 
ungrateful contradiction of his own experience, 
he professed to think self-interest was the only 
principle of action. He placed no reliance 
on promises, and expected neither faith nor 
honour in others, as soon as it was their interest 
to forfeit either. Such at least was the creed 
which he endeavoured to make his own rule of 
action, and which he would sometimes avow in 
societies where such opinions were calculated to 
do him credit ; though no one, on other occa- 
sions, was better able to counterfeit the lofty 
totie of generosity and self-denial. 

_ Early in life, his engaging manners and ready 
talents had recommended him to the notice of 
royalty, and he had been distinguished by a 
princess still beautiful, though past the bloom 
of youth, through whose boundless favour he 
tose rapidly to wealth and consequence. When 
he had attained his object, he deserted without 
one blush of shame his too indulgent mistress, 
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and pursued the more agreeable road of plea- 
sure and variety. 

His manners had all the bewitching charm of 
frankness, nor ever displayed that measured 
civility and sententious gravity which seeure 
the imputation of being a courtier, andj) 
fact, make more enemies than rudeness and 
ill-breeding. No inferior could complain of 
his insolence, or attribute to sycophaney” his 
favour with the great; no superior could ‘ac- 
cuse him of presumption; no mistress, though 
he had abandoned many, could reproach him 
with one harsh word or unkind look. No 
confidence had he ever betrayed:, he was ‘the 
most discreet as well as the most favoured 
gallant of the gay circles of Vienna. ‘He 
gamed habitually and staked high; but while 
he closely calculated the chances in his favour, 
and never lost an advantage, he well knew how 
to assume the air of the reckless youth, eager 
to offer himself as a victim to the first needy 
sharper who chooses to despoil him. He played 
at games of skill with exquisite judgment; aid 
being possessed of uncommon fiowers of abstrac- 
tion, he would converse with the by-standers 
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without for an instant diverting his attention 
from his speculations. 


Few people, however, are consistent. This 
man, so cool, so calculating and impassive, was 
eapable at moments of the greatest excesses of 
imprudence and violence. Self-indulgence with 
him was a passion ; and in the too eager pursuit 
of pleasure he had more than once endangered 
his fortunes, and at last had compromised his 
safety. Having imprudently crossed the path of 
an individual all: powerful at the court, exception 
was taken at his public conduct, his papers were 
seized and himself thrown into prison, whence 

. he was liberated only at the intercession of the 
illustrious lady to whom he first owed his for- 
tune, and whose misplaced kindness he had after- 

. Wards requited with such ingratitude. A sen- 
-tence of banishment was pronounced against 
him; and, in poverty and disgrace he left the 

.gountry where he had fondly imagined his fa- 
-fare fortune was secured. General Valmarana, 

by whose mother he had been brought up, pro- 

_gared for hima command with the rank of colo- 

nel in the Neapolitan service ; and, regardless of 

.fe. eglect with which the young courtier had 
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treated him during the period of his prosperity 
at Vienna, again shared with him his fayour 
and his fortune, 

It has been noticed that the beauty and grace 
of Donna Carmela had made an impression on 
his fickle heart. He had next suffered himself 
to be led in triumph by the Duchess of Roeca- 
fiorita, who, after treating her meek rival with 
much unprovoked impertinence, had in her turn 
been sacrificed to the all-powerful charms of 
Donna Leonora. It was while the influence 
of the latter was at its height that he had 
accepted Manfred’s friendship, which was given 
with such generous prodigality on one side, and 
repaid with such heartless perfidy on the other. 
Against our hero he had many secret causes of 
resentment: he could not forgive him for hay- 
ing touched the heart of the cold and haughty 
Leonora, while he himself, with all his boasted 
attractions, had only been treated as a slave to 
be exhibited in public triumph. He hated him 
for the superiority of character which he eould 
not but acknowledge ; and though reason whis- 
pered he could not be Manfred’s successful rival, 
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he triumphed in thinking he had promoted the 
marriage of his mistress. 

Any of these complicated feelings would have 
been sufficient to excite him to activity; but 
more powerful than all was his love for the 
beautiful victim of his perfidy. His passion had 
gained complete mastery over his reason. De- 
spairing of gaining her affections, he was more 
than ever determined on gratifying his wishes, 
and was not less indifferent as to the means em- 
ployed than careless of the consequences of his 
rashness. A plan now presented itself, which 
he was eager to pursue without pausing to reflect 
on the crimes it would involve, or the danger 
he incurred. 

Marco was not without ambition: he was 
conscious of the possession of talents, and often 
regretted with a pang of self-reproach, that he 
had not carved for himself a way to that fortune 
which many whom he thought his inferiors had 
reached. ‘The moment he believed was at hand 
when he might display all those varied talents 
which had hitherto been called forth only to deco- 

~ ratea fete, or seduce the affections of a confiding 
E2 
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woman. He had narrowly marked the signs 
of the times, and had watched the progress of 
revolution with secret pleasure. It was not, 
however, on popular favour that he hoped to 
build his fortunes, and his trust was in more 
substantial support than that which the discon- 
tent of the capital or the murmurs of an op- 
pressed people could afford. He was deeply en- 
gaged with the political agents who were la- 
bouring to excite disaffection and sow jealousies 
in their respective countries, and he was in 
constant correspondence with the revolutionary 
chiefs in Naples and the North of Italy. These 
were aware of the talents and courage of the 
young adventurer, and had not hesitated to 
hold out the most flattering hopes. 

Marco, imagining that he was deceiving the 
men who made him their dupe, indulged in the 
wildest schemes of ambition, At that time the 
world had lately witnessed such extraordinary 
caprices of fortune, that the limits of the possible 
and the probable were confounded in men’s 
minds: no enterprise seemed beyond his powers, 
and no reward could exceed his merit. Perhaps 
he hardly owned to himself the object of his 
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hopes whilst he repeated with complacency the 
well-known line of the tragic poet : 
“ Le premier des rois fut un soldat heureux.” 
These towering projects were only inter- 
rupted by his love, to which for the moment 
all other passions were subservient, and to gra- 
tify which he would willingly have renounced 
his fature hopes and betrayed his confiding ac- 
complices. It was now in concert with a bri- 
gand chief and the traitorous page of his friend 
that he repaired to the capital to plot a con- 
-gpiracy fatal to the honour and repose of that 
teo generous friend and his devoted mistress. 


MALVAGNA. 


CHAPTER V. 


Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
Suaxspeane. 


Manrrep reached Santa Croce, and again 
paused, as on his first visit to Palermo, to con- 
sider his future projects. Had he been less 
oppressed with grief, he might have smiled at 
the total change which a few short months had 
worked in him. T'hen the reception that he an- 
ticipated from his uncle was a matter of prime 
importance; and to avoid the affronts he ex- 
pected, he had debated whether he should not 
abandon his country, and seek hospitality and 
employment elsewhere. Of how little im- 
portance now did such considerations appear to 
him !—the whole happiness or misery of his life 
hung upon one word from his cousin's lips. 

After taking some necessary rest and refresh- 
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ment, he crossed the country by an unfre- 
quented path, and reached the neighbourhood of 
the city. There having left his horse and pro- 
cured the dress of a peasant, in this humble 
guise he approached the gayest of capitals at 
the gayest hour; and weary, pale, and ex- 
hausted, with a bundle on his shoulder and a 
staff in his hand, he traversed the brilliant 
Marina. 

A luxurious twilight had succeeded the in- 
tense glare of day ; the horizon, from whence the 
sun had sunk, was marked by a deep orange 
hue, upon which the bold and abrupt form of 
Monte Pellegrino was pencilled in a purple out- 
ling; a few distant spires alone shot up into 
the sky, distinctly marked from the heap of 
buildings, trees, and statues grouped together 
in shadowy masses; while the vast expanse of 
ocean, unrafiled as the sleep of infancy, glowed 
in the broad amber light which it reflected from 
the effulgent sky. The bubbling noise of the 
fountains along the terrace sounded refreshingly 
in the ear; groups of gaily-dressed persons 
thronged past ; the guitar and harp, which were 
heard at intervala—the gong, the loud laugh, and 
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eyen the dance, were not wanting to: heighten 
the cheerfulness of the scene, and give to the 
every-day appearance of the place the air of 
unusual festivity. 

Manfred paused by the ruins of what: had 
once been a summer-house, which are still suf- 
fered to encumber the choicest part, of the 
Marina; and leaning against the wall, even he, 
tormented as he was by doubts and fears, 
gazed on this fair scene with a melancholy 
not unmingled with pleasure: hope began to 
revive in his heart. 

“ I must leaye it,” he thought ; “ I must be 
driven an exile from my native land — the 
eruélty of my relations forces me into banish- 
ment; but I shall find a country more just, 
thongh not a climate as serene; and with my 
Rosalia —for she will still be mine—TI will 
make to myself an eternity of happiness—if 
indeed she be the victim they declare her, and 
if she yet deserve my love, —Jf she deserve it! 
Good Heavens, what a doubt !—and can I live 
while it is still unsatisfied ?” 

With these thoughts he turned hastily away, 
fearing that in some of the gay parties which 
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approached the keen eye of an acquaintance 
might discover him through his disguise. He 
bent his steps to the Villa Caronia, though 
quite uncertain under what pretext to seek ad- 
mittance. 

It is the universal custom in Sicily, that 
while the family resides at a villa, the gates 
should stand open, in token that all are welcome 
to share the pleasures of the owner. Nor is this 
hospitality frequently abused. On such occasions, 
however, (at least when the gardens are kept up 
with care,) the porter stands attentive at his 
post, and challenges with watchful eye all those 
whose appearance he dislikes, or whose purpose 
he suspects. | 
' Manfred was peculiarly careful to avoid the 
two-legged Cerberus at the gates, whose pene- 
tration he dreaded, and whose pride he knew, 
would not suffer one of his appearance to pass 
unquestioned. Turning therefore from the prin 
cipal entrance, he pursued a narrow lane which 
séparates the villa from the enclosure of a neigh- 
bouring convent, till he arrived at a well-known 
sammer-house, built to command a view of the 
little dirty street over which it rose, and. on that 
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account perhaps preferred by its owner to the 
most beautiful spots in the gardens. The outer 
door seemed carefully secured ; but by means of 
some creepers and overhanging boughs he con- 
trived to reach one of the windows, and gaining 
the vestibule, readily descended the wall, with- 
out being obliged to force the slender iron gate, 
which gave access to the grounds, 

Though he was now within the garden, but a 
small part of his task was performed: how was 
he to gain the house unperceived —how ap- 
proach the presence of the young duchess? and 
above all, when these difficulties, which appeared 
insurmountable, were all conquered, how could 
he hope that Rosalia would be able to main- 
tain her self-possession, so as not to give the 
alarm at his unexpected appearance ? 

While he was thus debating in his mind, 
and when he had more than half resolved to 
defer his enterprise till he could acquaint his 
cousin with his intention, chance, to which he 
had hitherto owed so little, befriended him, and 
gave him the opportunity he sought. 

Not far from the place where he now stood 
irresolute which way to bend his steps, was the 
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fountain, surrounded by its grove of pine and 
ilex, where he used formerly to meet Rosalia. 
Guided by a sort of instinct, he sought the well- 
known shade ; and, as he advanced, he perceived 
in the midst of the obscurity, something white, 
resembling a female form ori that same spot 
where he had first declared his passion, and 
where those vows were plighted which had 
since been so fatally broken. 

His breath was suspended, his temples 
throbbed, and his heart bounded tumultuously 
within his breast. — Could it be Rosalia ? — So 
far was this beyond his hopes, that he almost 
fancied he saw some visitant from another 
world, sent to warn him of the danger of his pur- 
guit ; or rather he deemed it all an hallucination 
of the brain, produced by his fevered imagination. 
In this belief, his feet were rooted to the earth : 
it was not till he heard a deep sigh that he 
advanced. He did this with so little caution 
that Rosalia was startled, and calling out “Who 
is there?” half rose from the ground, and was 
preparing to retire. 

‘“‘ Rosalia,” said Manfred, in the softest tone 
that he could assume, 
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= Oh heavens! that voice, and in this place!” 
she cried. “Oh God ! have pity on my senses, 
vand let me not be so severely tried —Manfred |” 
she repeated again. 

In an instant he was by her side supporting 
her almost inanithate form in his arms. 

‘** Q. Manfred, Manfred !” she cried, »extri- 
cating’ herself. promptly ;°¢ you ‘are come too 
late ! How have I kept my faith, and: how have 
you deserved it?—But tell me, tell:me, what 
does thisvisit mean?—Are you come to chide 
my perjury, and to tempt me to perdition? 
Speak, Manfred, speak! I am married: to an- 
other—to my uncle!” 

* T know it,” he answered ; ‘+ I know that ithe 
hideous sacrifice has been completed. Tell meat 
least that they forced your will—tell me not that 
you approached the altar willingly.” 

“ Willingly ! O Manfred, can you think me 
so base! But I could-not resist. Where were 
you?—why did not you interpose to snatchome 
from misery ?—why did you not “answer my 
entreaties ?—why at least did not you encourage 
my resistance ?—But you too were faithless ;—I 
will not believe that. you never loyed and 
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intoxicated with the superior charms of the 
Dachess of Altemura, for a moment you forgot 
your Rosalia—and Heaven has punished us 
‘both !” 

- * Heaven has indeed punished us both! but 
the fault is not mine. O Rosalia! on the bed 
of sickness, in sorrow, in grief—§ill or well, 
you were never from my thoughts: but my 
illness——” , 

‘¢ ‘Your illness!” interrupted she: ‘‘ when were 
you ill ?—and why did they not tell me of it— 
what cruel treachery !” 

“‘ Cruel indeed! Did not you know that for 
weeks after —after— we last met, I lay almost 
despaired of ; and that my couch was deserted by | 
all but the Duchess of Altemura, who forcing her 
way into my apartment, by her care snatched 
me from death, and thus established an irresist- 
ible claim on my gratitude ?” 

.. Rosalia controlled her feelings, and begging 
him to give her an account of what passed since 
their separation, prepared to listen if. possible 
in silence. 

- He acquainted her with those circumstances 
of which. the reader is already aware, suppress- 
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ing only the ill-requited passion of the duchess, 
and the encounter with Marietta in the brigand’s 
retreat. 

She listened with breathless eagerness, inter- 
rupting him at times with questions, exclama- 
tions, and tears; *and when he had finished his 
tale, he had almost learned hers, — yet still she 
dwelt on the treachery that had been practised 
on both, the doubts of his fidelity that had been 
instilled into her mind, the reluctant consent 
that had been extorted from her, and the yio- 
lence that had at last been done to her will 
in forcing her into this unrighteous marriage. 

“* Since that time,” she concluded, “ I have 
not seen the duke—for two days I lay insen- 
sible on the bed where they had at first laid 
me. I thought to have died, and all that I 
regretted was that you, Manfred, should not 
know that my broken faith was not all my own 
fault: death was preferable to life, and I thought 
that all was over—my father thought so too, and 
coming to my bed-side in an agony of remorse, 
he implored my pardon on his knees. I could 
not bear this sight, and I tried to comfort him, 
and protect him against his own conscience, He 
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saw my aim, bat it only redoubled his contri- 
tion. The duke desired admittanee ; but at his 
name I started from my couch, and implored my 
father not to expose me to the cruel intrusion. 
The promise was made, and from that time 
I think I began to recover. “We cling to life, 
Manfred; it will not be shaken off by the 
weary, like a load that they are tired of carry- 
ing: grief will not kill,—no, nor suffering. I rose 
from my bed almost recovered, and reminding 
my father of his promise, begged him to convey 
me away ;—he consented—the duke too accom- 
panied us; but he has not offered to intrude his 
presence, and he says, that he hopes his anxiety 
to gratify me in all things will in time overcome 
my unjust prejudices. Such was the message I 
this morning received from him, through my 
father. Glad to delay the moment of meeting, 
and fearing to exasperate him, I returned my - 
thanks for his condescension to my wishes, and 
this evening I stole hither to indulge alone 
and unobserved the bitterness of my grief. 
O Manfred! it will enable me to support life 
to think that neither of us has deserved to be 
miserable.” 
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She paused, and Manfred at length said in 
her ear, in a low but distinct voice = 

“ Rosalia, you shall yet be mine. Heaven 
has no part in the contract that was forced upon 
you. Remember this sign,” (he bared his arm,) 
—* deceived, betrayed, and dragged to the altar 
almost by violence, the ceremony is not bind- 
ing; the impious contract: is void, and shall 
be legally annulled, and you shall be mine in 
the face of day.” 

“ Think not of it, Manfred,” she said : “if T 
could deceive myself as to the solemn oath T 
haye taken, the sacrament and the benediction ; 
yet, Manfred, my father—it would kill him,— 
the disgrace—the public scandal—he would not 
survive it, and in death he would curse me;— 
I have promised him to attempt no public 
process.” 

“ Your father !” interrupted he; “are you 
bound to respect his prejudices, while he deli- 
berately sacrifices your whole earthly happiness to 
a scheme of selfish aggrandisement ! —No, Ro- 
salia, you shall not be the slave of) such ‘his 
placed delicacy! Your father will soon find other 
sources of pleasure and amusement. He that 
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can witness your misery unmoved, will not die 
at beholding your happinegs—his impious curses 
will recoil upon himself.” 

__ « Manfred, talk not so wildy! I amnot—lI 
dare not—Consider, whither can we fly ?” 

“¢ Fly !_-what does it matter? if we are to- 
gether, all climes, all countries are the same. 
We will first throw ourselves at the feet of the 
Pope ; he has the power, and I doubt not the 
will, to dissolve your illegal vows ; he is a good 
and pious man—he will listen to us, and all 
Europe will bless him and ratify the decree.” 

‘¢ Manfred,” Rosalia began, ‘“‘ I cannof—” | 
_ © You cannot ?” said he, starting upon his 
feet, and dropping the hand he held to his 
breast in his eager solicitation: ‘ you do not 
love me, Rosalia! — you are dazzled with the 
pomp that surrounds you, and you hesitate 
to share the poverty of the man you loved.” 

The poor girl, overcome with this unmerited 
reproach, gave vent to her sorrow and sobbed 
aloud. , 

Manfred, eager to console her, implored her 
pardon for a hasty and thoughtless word; he 
would no more give way to unjust suspicions. 
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“ Thus it is,” she answered: “ the struggles of 
principle pass for want of feeling ; and if passion 
is stronger than reason, we buy the gratitude of 
the man we love at the expense of his esteem.” 

“ Rosalia,” said Manfred, without noticing 
her last complaint, “ dare you then lead a life 
of obscurity and insignificance ?—Let us fly; and, 
content with conscious innocence, let us change 
our names, renounce our country, live all in all 
for each other, and in our solitude pour out 
our souls in love and transport, while we hold 
cheap the luxuries and splendours of monarchs 
on their thrones.” 

“ Tempt me not, Manfred,” sobbed Rosalia : 
“if you press me, I cannot refuse; in merey 
strengthen my resolution, rather than teach me 
to break it.—I will leave this house, this idle 
pomp that makes my soul sicken within me; 
I will fly to the humble convent of Santa Sabina, 
where I know and love the abbess, and there 
will I devote my life to penitence and prayer 
for you.” ’ 

Rosalia,” he began, but his rising emotion 
for a time choked the words in his. throat, 
“ Rosalia, I could not survive that rash deter+ 
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mination: if you bury yourself in a convent, 
I will seek a guiltier, but more quiet grave— 
_ the sacrifice shall be sealed with my blood.” 

‘“‘ Hear him, Heaven, and pity me!” said 
Rosalia — “ what snares are set to entangle my 
feet! Manfred, for your sake alone, I refuse to 
accede to your wishes. Your high sense of 
honour, your chivalrous impatience of reproach, 
that makes you dread disgrace more than death, 
would ill brook the state of despised inactivity 
to which you would be condemned. Your coun- 
try abandoned— yourself a fugitive—a hypo- 
crite —suspected — shunned — disdained — you 
would soon learn to hate the selfish woman who 
had brought such ruin upon you. Manfred”—~ 
she spoke in a calmer voice — “ this I could 
bear—a woman can endure more than a man— 
I could bear it myself— but to see your repent- 
ance would kill me; joy would be a stranger 
to our guilty home, and shame and death would 
tread in our steps!” | 

“ Tell me not of it!” cried the passionate 
lover with impatience—“ tell me not what I 
shall sacrifice: contempt, beggary, crime, in- 
famy—all that the earth can offer of concen- 
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trated shame, would be hailed by me with de- 
light, were you to be*the reward of my suffer- 
ings! -L once prized the phantom of renown— 
T once clung to the idle-advantages of rank and 
birth—TI have’ repeated the name: I bear with 
pride—far be such follies from’ me now! Do 
you not think, Rosalia, that the disgrace of 
bearing it in common with those who haye con- 
summated our misery weighs down thé honour 
that is feebly:trarismitted by the high deeds of 
our: forefathers?) No, Rosalia, that vanity— 
the weakest of human failings—is torn from my 
heart; and I could renounce without a sigh the 
country of my birth, the name of my ancestors 
and the ill-fated inheritance that belongs to it!” 

He spoke with a violence and rapidity that 
bore down all opposition: his usual manner, 
though earnest, was calm. Rosalia had never 
seen this impetuosity before, and a shade of fear 
mingled itself with her love and admiration. 
His violence silenced her objections, if his argu- 
ments did not convince her reason; she made 
no reply but by her tears, which flowed ‘um 
heeded over her cheeks and. fell’ on \Manfred’s 
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shoalder, where she leant her head: still she 
trembled, and still she hesitated. 

‘“* Rosalia,” he said, “ I came to see if you 
yet deserved my love—you are not guilty, you 
have been cruelly unfortunate, but if you now 
refuse the means of happiness that are placed 
within your reach, on you must rest the blame 
you cannot love me if you will not fly with 
me. Hear me, Rosalia—you are guiltless and 
unspotted ; nay, since you are not wholly an- 
other's, you are still wholly mine. If, from a 
vain punctilio, you are determined to complete 
my misery and your own, believe me when I 
swear that I will not witness your wretched- 
ness, nor your still more insupportable happi- 
ness !—an exile for ever from my native land, 
I will never, never behold you more! Your 
next word decides my fate.” 

. * Oh, do not leave me, dearest Manfred !” 
she said, clasping his arm in agony, and clinging 
to him with a convulsive grasp—“ I will go 
with you, I will obey you—I never knew how 
xauch I loved before. The hope of seeing you 
was the link that bound me to earth, else surely 
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I should have died. Do not leave me—swear 
you will not leave me !” 

The poor girl sank down, and looked up in 
his face with an expression of fearful entreaty. 

“ Leave you, my beloved !” he cried, raising 
her; “never will I cease to watch over and 
adore the being who shall bring a blessing upon 
me, and, like a guardian angel, shield me from 
my evil destiny! Ab, Rosalia! the joy an- 
utterable I now feel is worth the price of all 
the sufferings I have endured !” 

Rosalia could not resist the rapturous grati- 
tude of her lover, and the arrangements for 
their flight were quickly made. Some foreign 
vessel bound for Malta would easily be found in 
the harbour, and in that island they were secure 
of hospitable treatment. It was agreed thatthe 
following evening, at the same hour, Manfred 
should repair to the summer-house, when, all 
being previously arranged, they should Jose no 
time in making their escape: the vessel should 
be bribed to sail immediately ; or, if that were 
impossible, Rosalia might be secreted on board, 
so as to elude the closest search, should such 
an one be instituted. 
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Rosalia now tore herself away—her absence © 
had already been too long, and from the seat 
where they were conversing they could see 
lights glancing in rapid succession past the win- 
dows, a8 if people were passing hastily in search 
of some one-—steps even were heard approach- . 
ing; and Manfred had barely time to conceal 
himself in the thicket, from whence he could. 
hear the tender reproaches of Caronia, who had. 
himself come in pursuit of his daughter, as he 
chid her for endangering her health by an impru- 
dent exposure to the dews of the evening. 


Y 


CHAPTER VI. 


Juliet. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 
Romeo. » At the hour ofnine, 
Juliet, "Tis twenty years till then, I will not fail, 


Saanspeare, 


As soon as Manfred ceased to hear the retreat- 
ing steps of Rosalia and her father in their 
way to the house, he instantly walked to the 
summer-house, and by the aid of a tree easily 
swung himself upon the wall, from whence 
he dropped to the ground without injury. 

The thought of how he should dispose 
of himself, and how proceed in the arrange- 
ments for his flight, now first struck him as 
presenting some difficulty. He was totally unpro- 
vided with money, nor did he know to whom 
to apply for assistance. Money could easily be 
procured, but he did not dare to trust the secret 
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of his arrival with any person who was likely to 
be able to supply him. While he was revolving 
in his mind this unexpected check, he slacken- 
ed his pace, and on turning round, he thought 
he observed something move at no great distance 
in the path behind him: he looked more at- 
tentively, but could discover nothing ; his eyes 
were a little dazzled by a solitary lamp which 
burnt before a Madonna close by, and which 
redoubled the obscurity of all objects beyond 
the reach of its feeble rays. He made a sudden 
Movement, as if in pursuit, but not perceiving 
anything stir in the place where he supposed 
the eavesdropper to be, he concluded that he 
- had been mistaken ; the suspicion, however, re- 
minded him of the danger of the vicinity, and 
admonished him to depart as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
. He had little dread of being recognized at 
night and in the mean disguise he wore; he 
therefore crossed the Marina without hesitation, | 
and sought admission into the town by the 
nearest gate. 
- A jeweller, whom he had occasionally em- 
ployed, and to whom he had rendered some 
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services, occurred to him as the person most 
likely to assist him in his difficulties: he 'there- 
fore walked without delay to the quarter of 
the city inhabited by the trade of goldsmiths. 
He was instantly admitted into the dark and 
narrow shop, where his business was quickly 
transacted; and he was about to take leave 
when, casting his eye on a tray full of miscel- 
laneous articles, such as settings of seals, broken 
brooches, old coins, and rims of spectacles, he 
saw a gold ring which attracted his attention : 
it closely resembled that which he had received 
from Father Lorenzo on his deathbed ; and he 
was convinced that it was the same when on 
examination he obseryed that some pains had 
been taken to erase the initial letters, which, 
however, were still sufficiently visible. The 
jeweller, on being questioned, replied that he 
had that very evening bought it of a boy, who 
professed to have inherited it, with several 
other miscellaneons articles, from an old aunt; 
“and,” added the man, “he desired me to 
efface all marks by which they could be reeog- 
nized, because if his family discovered that he 
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had .parted with them, they would be angry 
with him.” 

By a few more questions, Manfred obtain- 
a description of the boy's person, which so 
exactly corresponded with that of Carlo, that 
little doubt remained on his mind that he was 
in fact the thief. Several circumstances had 
lately excited his suspicions of the page's ho- 
nesty; and though these had been weakened 
by the warm declarations of Vanni, they had 
never been entirely set at rest. While he list- 
ened to Rosalia’s tale, and learnt the treachery 
that had been practised, he was too much 
engrossed by other thoughts to consider with 
whom the blame should lie. But now the men- 
tion of the Zoppo, or rather the description 
suggesting him, immediately brought the con- 
viction that he, and no other, was the traitor. 

No doubt the duke had employed every: 
means to separate the lovers; and Manfred 
bitterly accused his own folly in not having 
taken precautions against the corruption of his 
servants. On the honour and integrity of Vanni 
he would have staked his existence; but all the 
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others, he did not»doubt, had been hired to, act 
as spies upon him. His eyes were now opened as 
to the dangerous character of his page, and) he 
was determined to dismiss the culprit, from his 
service on the first opportunity. 

He took the ring-from the jeweller, and left 
the shop, His next care was to walk to the 
port (which at that time of year is most crowd- 
ed after sunset), to inquire for some vessel about 
to leave the harbour ; but his appearance was so 
mean that he could seldom obtain the slightest 
reply, and those which he did receive were yery 
discouraging. Manfred had never before sufli- 
ciently appreciated the advantages of a) decent 
coat. One fellow, who appeared to listen to 
him with more civility than the rest, being 
struck with the contrast between his manners 
and his dress, determined on giving immedi- 
ate information to the police, never doubting 
that his proposed passenger was some. political 
agent or detected spy escaping from punish- 
ment. 1 = 104 
: Manfred; irritated and. alarmed at, his, bad 
isuecess, walked to the end of the wharf; and 
‘there, as he was standing with his, eyes, wist- 
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fully fixed on the sea, he was accosted by a 
mariner, who, weary of swearing, entreating, 
and remonstrating with half-a-dozen porters, 
anable either to direct or command them, ad, 
dressed him in a mixed jargon of French and 
Italian, and begged his assistance to remove 
gomé packages. Manfred readily lent his aid, 
and finding on inquiry that his new acquaintance 
was a Frenchman from Marseilles bound to 
Smyrna, and that he was willing to give him 
a passage to Malta, the bargain was quickly 
struck; the captain rightly concluded that as 
there was a female in the case, the fewer ques- 
tions he asked the better, and having been 
well paid for his discretion, made no farther 
‘inquiries. 

All his arrangements being completed, he pro- 
mised to be ready to sail the ensuing evening. 
He would lie-to outside the harbour, and a 
boat well-manned should be in waiting in the 
eove on the western side of the bay to row the 
lovers aboard. He asked Manfred where he 
lived, that he might acquaint him should any- 
thing intervene to interrupt their project; and 
Binding that his passenger was not yet provided 
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with a lodging, he gaye him the direction of 
an inn, frequented principally by seafaring men, 
where the landlady was too discreet to trouble 
her guests with any questions. 

The description exactly suited Manfred’s 
wishes, and indifferent to the accommodation 
he found, he took leave of the good-natured 
skipper, who was profuse in his apologies for not 
having discovered Manfred’s rank, till his libe- 
rality betrayed it, though he professed to: have 
been struck from the first with the “air noble.” 
* But,” added he, “the fellows of this country 
are not like our own people ;—you often find a 
porter who looks as if he did you an honour in 
lifting your bales, and I haye seen many a 
hairdresser flourish his scissors with the air of 
a prince.” 

This affair happily terminated, he next sought 
out the inn recommended by his new acquaint- 
ance. On arriving, he was immediately shown 
into a mean bed-room, but he had small inclina- 
tion to sleep, and the filthy place which he was 
to inhabit, the haunt of all that was worthless 
and degraded of either sex, had little to invite 
repose. Thinking, howeyer, that he should need 
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all his strength and energy in the undertaking 
of the morrow, he had just resolved to throw 
himself on a most untempting bed, when he 
recollected that he was entirely unprovided with 
arms. 

Leaving his inn, therefore, he went to a pun- 
smith’s shop, where he bought a pair of pistols 
and a short sword, or dagger. Thus equipped, 
he felt less reluctance to enter the den where he 
was to rest; but, in returning, he avoided the 
frequented streets, for a sort of presentiment 
of danger hung over him; and the conscious- 
néss that he wished to avoid notice, made him 
suspect that every one he passed scanned him 
with a jealous eye. 

In his progress through the town, he was 
much struck by the total relaxation of all po- 
lice. Men wore arms, in spite of repeated or- 
dinances, and taking no pains to conceal them, — 
walked openly about the streets, or assembled 
im little groups, where complaints against the 

government and aspersions on the characters of | 
the royal family, their courtiers, and the Nea- 
politan authorities, were fearlessly uttered. 

...Robberies were frequent, even in the capital 
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itself; and.in his;way, he overheard a fellow, 
armed to the teeth, and grim and savageas 
Pluto, observe to his companion, who, strange to 
say, wore the garb of a priest, that before many 
weeks, nay, perhaps days, were over, every one 
who had the use of his hands: would. be: wel- 
come, without being asked too closely how they 
had hitherto been employed. The priest an- 
swered the ruffian with a diabolical leer, and in 
a language which was unintelligible to, Mal- 
vagna. 

These symptoms accorded well with what he 
had heard from Valmarana of the ‘state-of the 
capital; and all seemed to indicate the /ap- 
proach of that. revolution which now appeared 
inevitable, and which he would have hailed in 
common with all true Sicilians, had he deemed 
that. it would secure the permanent: indepen- 
dence and happiness of his country. 

‘Wholly occupied with the passion which ex- 
eluded all other cares from his breast, he gave 
uo more than a passing sigh to the fate that 
seemed jnevitably to impend over * the beautiful 
island,”| whatever might. be the: result) of the 
present attempt. Meantime the reign of license 
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_wels-begun-: The viceroy, who was wealt and 
-imdolent, and guided by an artfal secretary, 
took no pains to suppress the constant tumults 
ro the capital: a lover of popularity, he would 
enforce no measures that might compromise his 
favour with the people; and he felt rather flat- 
tered to perceive that his colleagues, and-even 
-his sovereign, were pointedly excluded from any 
participation in that noisy applause of which he 
was personally the object. 

As Manfred walked with steady but rapid 
steps towards the inn, and from time to time 
-everbeard the topics discussed by the groups of 
-éreet-politicians, the often-repeated words, “ na- 
‘foral law,” and “rights of the people,” fell upon 
‘his ear; and when he gazed on the faces of the 
‘speakers, he could not but tremble for ‘‘ the peo- 
ple” whose rights and laws were to be advocated 
by such champions. He pursued his course, how- 
ever, atid as he passed a knot of men, assembled 
round one who declaimed with more than usual 
wehemence, he thought he perceived the face of 
the. Zeppo: he looked more closely to verify 
his observation; but the head had totally disap- 
peared. He.did:not doubt that he had realty 
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seen his page, whom the testimony of the jewel- 
ler proved to be at that moment in Palermo. 
Bat he felt that pursuit would be hopeless ; and 
he had now neither time nor thought to bestow 
on the runaway. 

Without further delay, he returned to’ the 
house where he was to ludge, which was'styled 
the “ Nobile Locanda di 8. Antonio, ossia della 
Campanella:” oyer the door was represented 
the saint, in his black weeds, with his faithful 
companion the pig; and by his side, though ut- 
terly unconnected with him, stood a large blue 
bell of disproportionate size, which gave the 
“alias” to the “noble hotel.” 

A few external steps brought him to a low 
common room, where several different parties 
sat at supper, conversing in low whispers, or by 
nods, shrugs, and significant gestures supplying 
the place of words, Manfred seated himself at 
the corner of a table, and, pulling down his hat 
over his brows, hastily swallowed a few ‘morsels 
of a dish of macearoni; then having drunk a 
glass of wine, he begged the portly and slipshod 
landlady to conduct him to a chamber some- 
what less dirty than that which the Hebe who 
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acted. as her substitute had showed. him on his 
first arrival. 

He found, to his great satisfaction, that the 
landlady merited the character for discretion 
which their common friend the skipper had 
given her. She asked no troublesome questions ; 
but, accustomed to lodge guests of every charac- 
ter and description, she was a much more skil- 
fal physiognomist than her delegate, who had 
hastily assigned Manfred to the mean class of 
society which his dress seemed to denote. Far 
other was the opinion of the more experienced 
hostess: he might be an unfortunate and ruined 
gentleman, about to engage with the robbers 
and smugglers who made her house their ren- 
dezvous—or he might be a political agent from 
Naples, arrived for the purpose of seducing the 
guests who frequented her house, and who, 
though profligate, had not yet learned to charge 
their private vices to the fault of social order, 
or to commence the reform of the state because 
their own manners were irreclaimable. 

.In either of these cases, he would, she 
thought, remunerate her handsomely, as per- 
song are usually generous with the money that 
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isnot, their-own: if indeed he were a spy 
and at this conclusion she had nearly arrived;— 
it. would be better still, as she was aware that 
his life being in her power, he could not ‘resist 
her demands. He was therefore ushered ‘into 
ove of the best-rooms that the house afford- 
ed. It contained two beds in a recess, over 
each of which hung a coloured print’ of! Saint 
Antony and his eternal pig; and in the narrow 
space between them there was, fixed to the 
wall, a glass yessel-for holy water, surmounted 
by a withered olive branch, the annual present of 
the priest who blessed the apartments on Shrove 
Thursday. Above these hung a coloured print 
of the Virgin in a red gown, with four large 
tears on her face, and seven swords, of formi- 
dable size and shape, stuck in her bosom:— 
beneath this effigy were written these impre* 
sive words: “God sees us!”—* Eternity!” 
There was scarcely any other furniture. ‘The 
walls were whitewashed; the casement was 
made only of boards, and even when open, ad- 
mitted but, little air or light, as a lofty blind 
wall rose immediately before it, and so neat; 
that the occupant of this dreary chamber could 
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teuch-it with his hand without projecting his 
bedy considerably over the window-asill: the 
space that divided the two buildings seemed 
full of filth and rubbish of all kinds. 

Manfred turned a deaf ear to all his voluble 
hostess’s protestations and offers of service; and 
wishing her civilly good-night, begged her not 
to disturb him, as he would call if he had nee 
of anything. | 

Having paid his bill on the spot,—a custom, 
the lady said, of her house,—without even ldok- 
mg at the items, he succeeded in getting rid of 

‘ her; and closing the door, in spite of the cheer- 
lessness of the lodging, he could not but feel 
some of the self-congratulation of the persecuted 

Prince of Denmark, who, on being at last left 
to his 6wn reflections by his importunate guests, 
hugs himself in the conscious feeling, ‘“ Now 
I am alone !” 

- ‘Throwing himeelf upon the bed, he surren- 
dered his fancy to the pleasing visions that 
crowded upon it. How great was the change 
that: his all-absorbing passion had made in him ! 

‘He surveyed with indifference the vile place he 
Was in, and the company with which for a time 
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he was confounded; nor did the eternal exile 
he meditated appal him— Rosalia would be his, 
and no painful thought could find a lodgment in 
his breast. 

He went to sleep with these pleasing thoughts 
in his mind: his slumbers, however, were not 
long—he was so happy, that he almost grudged 
the moments which were not passed in the con- 
templation of his bliss. It was long ere dawn 
that he was wide awake; but as he layin a 
state between sleep and watching, he gradually 
became aware that he heard voices in an. ad- 
joining chamber: at first the sounds had assimi- 
lated well enough with the train of his thoughts, 
and it was not for some time, and till he recol- 
lected the place where he was, that) the pre- 
sence of familiar yoices astonished him, 

Now thoroughly awakened, he listened to 
catch every sound. The yoices were low and 
cautious; and he could neither distinguish what 
was said, nor even the tones of the speakers: 
At moments he thought he distinguished, the 
shrill treble of the Zoppo, though ‘suppressed 
to the lowest whisper ; then—did his ears de- 
ceive him? or did he hear the deep mellow 
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voice of Marco? While he was thus lost in 
perplexity, and afraid to move lest he should 
alarm the speakers, he thought he heard the 
name of Rosalia and that of Leonora: he rub- 
dyed his eyes, and doubted for an instant if he 
were awake, so strange was the impression. 
The voices suddenly ceased, and-he heard a 
door closed. He jumped from the bed, and 
groping his way to the door of his room, he 
suddenly opened it: he had no light, and all 
was darkness without—no sound directed his 
steps. He called, and the name that he pro- 
nounced, almost unconsciously, was that of 
Marco: no one answered, and after a moment’s 
pause, he returned to his uneasy bed. 

He did not again close his eyes; but, wait- 
ing for daylight, determined to watch for the 
strangers who should issue out of that chamber. 

Day, however, had long penetrated to every 
part of Palermo before it broke upon the back 
room of the inn of S. Antonio which Manfred 
tenanted. At the first appearance of light he 
issued forth. He called, but received no an- 
swer; he then descended into the outer room, 


but it was vacant. He returned, and sought the 
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chamber from whence’ the voices had proceeded. 
Tt was in evety respect like his own; and con 
tained two beds, both of which had apparently 
been occupied. In reply to his inquiries ‘aseto 
the occupants, the hostess informed him that 
they were seafaring men,—strangers, she be 
lieved, who had arrived late and left the house 
early—bound, she had heard them say, on 
distant cruise. Manfred saw, from the readiness 
with which this was told him, that nothing was 
to be gained from the discreet hostess, who had 
probably her reasons for being silent. 

After breakfast he dared not leave his:im, 
and passed the day in counting the -mintites 
till evening. The same uncommunicative /land- 
lady brought him his dinner, which he ate in’his 
own chamber; and he passed the afternoon; like 
the morning, in counting the moments that must 


yet elapse ere he could see Rosalia. out 
He was only once interrupted: ‘the Prench 
skipper came to announce that all wasin“réadi- 
ness, and that he would not fail) to /sénd his 
boat manned by stout hands who could row 
with zeal’in case of a pursuit.) All things must 
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éndy:end.this eternal day at length closed :: night 
came en, and Manfred, having passed by the 
beech to be assured that the boat did indeed 
. wait for him, stole with silent pace to the door 
of the casino. He readily opened the frail lock 
with an implement which he had had the pre- 
eaution to bring with him, and he stood within 
the hall of the summer-house. Rosalia should 
there have met him by their last agreement: 
but all was empty. He advanced into the 
grounds, and looked eagerly around him: he 
saw nothing. In another instant a step ap- 
preached—-his heart beat quick. 

‘© Rosalia,” he said in a low voice, and darted 

forward. 
- It would be difficult to say whether rage, 
surprise, or disappointment gained the mastery 
in his breast:—he stood in the presence of Ca- 
ronia, who, with his arms crossed, *pparently 
waited to be addressed. 

- Manfred staggered back a few paces, but re- 
mained completely silent. A variety of con- 
tending emotions suffocated his voice: he saw 
that he was betrayed; but whether by the 
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weakness of Rosalia or the treachery of the cap- 
tain, he knew not—neither at the moment had 
he leisure to balance. 

“ Don Manfred,” at length the prince began, 
“Ihave deserved better at your hands: your 
family would not have expected that its dis- 
grace should be plotted by one of its own 
sons.” 

* My family!” he answered in fierce disdain 
—** if it be so disgraced and ruined, itis you that 
are the cause, by the impious sacrifice you have 
made of your daughter's happiness! But I tell 
you, cruel man ! that the profane mockery which 
you performed at Giujusa over the insensible 
form of your daughter is binding neither in the 
eyes of God nor man. I will appeal from your 
authority —you shall not destroy the happiness 
of two innocent persons with impunity :—even 
here we shall find supporters. I will expose you 
to shame and contempt !” 

In speaking, he struck the hilt of his dagger, 
which glittered in the moonbeam. 

“ Had I too been armed,” answered Caronia 
in a calm voice, “ I might not perhaps lave 
heard you with so much patience. But yousee 
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I: bear no weapon, and am alone: I did not 
think to meet m my brother’s son my own as- 
sassin, as well as the seducer of my daughter !” 

“ Sir,” answered Manfred, “‘ your age, your 
relationship, and your being the father of Ro- 
salia, protect you from my indignation !” 

“« My age, sir?” answered the prince, highly 
incensed—“ let me tell you, if my age pro- 
tects me from your anger, were it not for the 
seandal our quarrel would create, your age 
should not protect you from mine. But,” he 
added, softening his tone, ‘‘ I am not come here 
to altercate with you; I am rather come to im- 
plore you to lay aside these fatal projects, which 
ean only end in your own ruin, and that of Ro- 
salia and of all your family. My brother neither 
knows of your interview with his wife, nor of 
the intended elopement. Spare us all, then— 
spare Rosalia the misery that you intend to 
bring upon her, and which, I fear, in spite of 
her promises, it will still be in your power to 
complete. Over you I have no authority: — 
I have already warned my daughter what 
will be the effect on me, should she persist in 
making herself the subject of a scandal unparal- 
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leled in the history of the country. 1) Kave 
not scrupled to entreat my child to spare her 
father: I do not entreat you—I have no. claim 
on you, nor, if I had, would I deign to use it; 
but I urge you, in the name of honour and hu- 
manity, to save the woman you profess to love 
the anguish of having killed her father! She 
has promised me not to elope with you—she 
has sworn it; but I know of how little avail 
are women’s oaths when they oppose their ineli- 
nations: she would have broken the vows she 
pledged at the altar, and profaned the sacrament 
she took. She who would violate her faith to 
God will not hesitate to perjure herself to man ; 
—her oaths to me will not bind her, But ask 
yourself what happiness will be yours, when 
you haye gained your point by wading through 
so much crime. Forbear, then, to pursue these 
fatal schemes; and if you have the honour and 
resolution I once believed you to possess, you 
will leave Palermo, and not return to it till the 
duties of her station and her family have cured 
Rosalia of her unfortunate attachment.” 

He turned from Manfred.as he spoke, without 
awaiting his answer. 
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:-While Malvagna stood irresolute whether to 
advance or retreat—to answer or be alent, 
Caronia was already out of sight, and he re- ' 
mained. alone. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


— It shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them to the moon. 

Suaxsprant: 


Iy order to unfold to the reader the series of 
causes that led to Manfted’s bitter disappoint; 
ment, it will be necessary to return to the Castle 
of Malyagna at the time that Valmarana and 
Marco had left it for their different destinations, 

Carmela had retired to her brother's - sick 
chamber ; and she sought in the performance of 
every little office of affection about the inyalid, 
a brief forgetfulness of her own anxiety. Leo- 
nora could not rest:—the tumultuous thoughts 
that hurried through her mind seemed to find 
some relief in bodily motion, In passing through 
the corridor she obseryed that the anteroom 
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which led to Manfred’s apartments had been left 
open in the hurry of Vanni’s departure. 

An irresistible impulse prompted her to enter. 
She looked on the simple arrangements of the 
chambers with pleasure, as indicating the natu- 
ral and unostentatious taste of the man she 
loved. His study contained no articles of lux- 
ury, except his books, a few instruments, and 
some pictures. The most prominent of these 
was 8 portrait of his father and mother, which 
had been painted in Paris, and was full of the 
bad taste of the day. 

The young countess was represented as a 
nymph, in.a sad-coloured dress that was meant 
to be picturesque, drawn tight to the waist, 
and encircled by an ample blue sash; a ribbon 
of the same colour scarcely confined her dishe- 
velled hair, which was slightly powdered; her 
foot, which was of a diminutive size, was thrust 
into a still smaller pointed shoe: a book ‘lay by 
her side, together with a basket, into which 
were thrown a musical instrument, a globe, a 
palette, and a red shawl. She was seated on 
a bench, with an impossible composition of 
landscape in the distance; while some sheep, 
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and a hooked stick, were barely sufficient to 
inform the beholder that she was designed to 
personate a shepherdess. 

The count, her husband, was dressed in what 
was meant for the costume of the chivalrous 
ages; but in order to keep the likeness, so much 
had been preserved of his ordinary dress, and 
the hair was so serupulously arranged in the 
fashion of the day, that the whole looked im- 
congroous and unnatural, like an_ ill-dressed 
actor on a country stage; while the calm and 
placid countenance accorded ill with the attitude, 
which was violent without being energetic, 

Still, both these portraits had great interest for 
the duchess, and she looked at them with eager 
curiosity. In the lovely features of the mother, 
which were small, delicate, and undefined, she 
saw nothing of the commanding beauty of the 
son; to his father she could trace a more marked 
resemblance. The count had the same light 
hair and dark eye, the same regularity of fea- 
ture; the countenance only was wanting—that 
noble expression where the fire of genius was 
tempered by a shade of melancholy, and where 
thought and reflection softened the impetuosity 
of youth, 
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_+ Ehové was-aleo another portrait, whieh, when 
she had once looked upon it, fascinated her 
attention, and fixed her to the spot. This, toge- 
ther with the other picture, had been sent by 
«Manfred’s request from Palermo: they-hung in 
‘the apartments of the late Duchess of Milazzo, 
iwhich kad not been inhabited since her death. 
;.. This also bore a strong resemblance to Man- 
fred-— perhaps more striking than that pre- 
sented by the portrait of his own father; nor did 
the dress, which was a simple wrapper, or morn- 
ing-gown of silk, take off from this likeness, or 
from the general air of truth and fidelity to 
ature. The person represented was seated at 
:8 writing-table, and in the act of looking round 
feam his paper. This was the work of a native 
ertist, and in technical merits, perhaps, was not 
sequal to the other two portraits ; but in energy 
tof expression and individuality of character it 
was incomparably superior. 
-s- The countenance was that of Manfred, but 
santelieved by any of those softening graces 
¢which gave a charm to the manly beauty of the 
yeung count: on the contrary, those harsh fea- 
tuves bore even in youth the stamp of only the 
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sterner attributes; no gentleness beamed in the 
eye, and obstinacy and severity were indicated 
by the closed lips. Leonora long stood immove- 
able, her eyes fixed, and her lips parted, till as 
she gazed her senses reeled, and she was obliged 
to grasp the back of a chair for support. 

« Why isit,” she exclaimed, “ that everything 
which brings that event in a tangible form be 
fore me thus affects me? Why do my eyes shun 
what is ever in my mind?—why do I start to 
meet that face within these walls?—what s 
natural ?” 

This portrait represented the grand prior of 
Noto, whose sudden death about twenty years 
previously had made way for the accession of 
his younger brother the cardinal to the family 
titles and estates. 

Again she glanced at the canvass, but quickly 
withdrawing her eyes, she muttered, * I cannot 
bear it— that stern reproachful eye pursues me, 
move where I will; that haughty sareastie lip 
seems about to utter its proud disdain—yet once 
that scornful lip could use another tone !—I ean- 
not bear it ! I shall lose my senses—that horrible 
recollection blasts my whole existence 
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She hurried away, and opening the nearest 
door, found herself in Manfred’s bed-chamber: 
the naked walls offended her with no portraits, 
and the room contained little to attract atten- 
tion; yet it was his room, and therefore it had 
an interest for her. When she had recovered 
her self-possession, she was about to retire, 
but an old-fashioned cabinet that stood in a 
recess near the bed attracted her attention ; it 
exactly resembled one she well remembered 
in the apartment of the late Duchess of Mi- 
lazzo: a movement of curiosity, perhaps of 
Jealousy, impelled her to examine the drawers 
—it was almost unconsciously that she sought 
for a spring, the secret of which she had known 
in former days. With something of surprise 
she felt it yield to her touch, and in the drawer 
thus disclosed she discovered the packet which 
Manfred had received from Father Lorenzo. 
She snatched it; but having grasped it, some 
moments passed ere she dared again look on 
the handwriting. With a desperate effort she 
left the spot; but in her hasty retreat she did 
not observe that something had dropped upon 
the ground—she had leisure to think of nothing 

ag 
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but the important packet she held. Not ventur- 
ing to pause till she gained her room, and lock- 
ing the door before she broke the seal, she gave 
herself up to the examination of the contents. 

The Zoppo, it will be remembered, had been 
left by Manfred, in whose favour he had latterly 
much declined, at the castle, where he had assi- 
duously devoted himself to the service of the 
duchess. He had watched her entrance into his 
master’s apartment, and cautiously followed her 
steps;—he marked from his hiding-place her 
agitated manner as she secreted the packet, and 
with joyful surprise he saw the ring fall unheed- 
ed to the ground. Soon after, he was sum- 
moned to her presence; and having received 
her directions, set out for Palermo. 

On his road, he fell in with Mareo, who had 
become at once his patron and accomplice, By 
a species of freemasonry, they had quickly wi- 
derstood each other; and Marco had found no 
difficulty in securing the young tfaitor to his 
interests, which in this instance were not at vari- 
ance with those of his present employer. 

The Zoppo executed his orders with. dili- 
gence, and arrived at Palermo before his master, 
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who had halted at Santa Croce, and had per- 
formed the latter part of his journey on foot. 
Having disposed of ‘the stolen ring, and made 
all his preparations, in the evening he assumed 
a female disguise (for all disguises were familiar 
to him), and repaired to the neighbourhood of 
the Villa Caronfa, where he was persuaded he 
should find his master if he were in Palermo. 
He had not remained long in ambush ere his 
quick eye recognised Malvagna through the 
mean disguise he had assumed. He saw him 
fall from the wall of the villa, and followed him 
to the quay;—he watched his interview with 
the captain, and having guessed its object, 
determined to discover the details. Still in 
his female dress, he contrived to attract the 
Frenchman’s attention, and assuming with great 
adroitness the character that he intended to re- 
present, he succeeded in passing himself off for 
the emissary of a fine lady who was captivated by 
the handsome stranger, and wasimprudent enough 
to commit herself by sending him this message. 
Having, by a well-feigned disbelief of the 
sailor's approaching departure, elicited all he 
‘wanted to know, he shook him off with the pro- 
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mise of an appointment at midnight at the Porta 
Macqueda, whither soon afterwards the unsus- 
pecting dupe repaired, and there remained some 
hours swearing at the fickleness of the sex in 
general, and of Sicilian princesses in particular. 
The page had dogged his master from the 
Villa Caronfa to the wharf; but he had been 
obliged to follow at a cautious distance, as 
Manfred’s awakened suspicion had very nearly 
detected him under the walls of the villa, from 
which discovery he was saved only by his own 
presence of mind ;—had he, by the slightest 
movement, shown the fear he felt when his 
master darted forward to seize him, he was lost. 
During his own lengthened conyersation with 
the skipper, the Zoppo lost sight of the object 
of his pursuit. Once again in the crowd he 
encountered him; but conscious that he himself 
had been observed, he hastily darted away,— 
nor did he recover the trace of him he sought till 
he recognised his voice at the inn of $. Antonio. 
There, in this chosen spot—the very place 
where the duchess had formerly sent him to pro- 
pose the interview with Don Angelo,—in the 
centre of mischief, in the haunt of all the idle 
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and vicious of Palermo,—he had appointed a 
midnight meeting with Marco and the brigand 
chief; and there these worthy associates, at the 
breaking up of their council, were startled almost 
beyond their powers of self-command by hear- 
ing the call of their intended victim. 

The commission of the duchess to her confi- 
dential agent the Zoppo was simply to prevent 
the escape of Manfred and Rosalia—to inter- 
cept their letters, if he could do so—and in the 
event of their forming any design like the present, 
to defeat it by a timely discovery to Caronia. 

Marco proposed a mueh more hardy plan—one 
which, however, would have entirely frustrated 
the duchess’s aim. The Zoppo in vain remon- 
strated,—he was overruled, or rather silenced, by 
the contemptuous neglect of his associates. 

Marco listened only to the dictates of his head- 
long passion. The escape should be permitted, he 
suggested ; but as the vessel in which the fugitives 
were to sail was only a Marseilles merchantman 
of twenty ton, the crew of which did not exceed 
six sailors, it would be no difficult task to inter- 
cept and capture it with the armed vessel of 
Don Angelo—to seize the precious prisoners . 
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and confiscate the eargo. Don Angelo, like the 
ancient heroes of his country, was equally danger- 
ous by sea and by land, and his crew were not 
less bold and determined, nor more scrupulous 
than their commander. 

This scheme was greatly relished by the 
hardened outlaw: he felt deep resentment to- 
wards Manfred for the contempt with which 
he ,had been treated by hin—he had sorely 
lamented the accident that had set him at 
liberty before he had been able to draw any ad- 
vantage from the possession of such a prisoner, 
and, though he attributed his disaster to his 
own absence on the day of Valmarana’s attack, 
yet he was eager to wipe out the disgrace, and 
now looked forward with triumph to the mo- 
ment when he should again hold his captive’s 
destiny in his hands. Besides these considera 
tions, he was not insensible to the attraction of 
the Frenchman’s cargo, which was understood 
to be well worth the capture. 

After the adventure was thus completed, they 
were to make for Santa Maria di Tindaroy 
where they could land conveniently, and where 
Don Angelo ensured to Marco the undisturbed. 
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possession of one of the fastnesses of the gang ; 
to which in all security he might convey his 
beautiful prisoner. 

Marco stipulated that no injury should be 
done to Manfred ;—he might be confined on 
board the vessel, dismissed on parole, or other- 
wise treated as circumstances might require : 
and in thus bargaining for his friend’s safety, 
he thought he had done all that in the cir- 
cumstances could be expected of him. 

The brigand readily promised all that was 
required ; for from the specimen he had already 
seen of Manfred’s strength and resolution, he 
had little expectation of capturing him alive. 

All this was arranged in despite of the Zoppo, 
who was treated by Marco and Don Angelo as 
the beggar boy, they both remembered him; 
and while he considered himself, as in fact he 
was, the very soul of the conspiracy, his pride 
was hurt that he was not consulted :—a beggar 
boy has his pride—pride is local and of quick 
growth, and easily takes root in the shallowest 
soil. - : 

‘The Zoppo, raised to the rank of Manfred’s 
page and the confidential agent of the Duchess 
a § 
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of Altemura, now keenly resented those wrongs 
which six months before he would not have felt ; 
and determined to assert rights which for the 
first time he felt himself entitled to claim, He 
was ordered by Mareo to play the part assigned 
him, and with his ever-ready grin he promised 
obedience, while he was secretly determined to 
frustrate the scheme altogether. Besides a sort 
of feeling of attachment for his benefactress, the 
only sensation of the kind that he had ever ex- 
perienced, he considered that no part which he 
could play would be so Incrative as that of eon- 
fidant to a generous and deeply enamoured 
woman; and that it was as little his interest 
as it would be his patroness’s wish, that 
Manfred should be removed by death or ab- 
sence. Added to this, although he had little 
sympathy for his master, he was not quite in- 
sensible to his kindness, and was unwilling to 
expose him to the violence of which he foresaw 
he would probably be the vietim: for by this 
plan of Marco's, which was in fact more daring 
in the conception than dangerous in the exeet- 
tion, the lovers would be at the merey of the ¢on- 
federates—cut off at a moment when they had 
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neither protectors nor avengers, and when their 
own precautions for concealment would draw an 
impenetrable veil of mystery over their fate. 

The Zoppo was known to all the servants 
and all the gossips of the Villa Caronia ; he did 
not choose to hazard a disclosure in his own 
person, but in his disguise he readily found 
access to the prince, who never refused admit- 
tance to any female, however old or ugly, and 
without betraying himself, informed him of the 
‘meeting in the garden, and of the intended elope- 
ment. 

The result of this communication, the truth 
of which the prince verified by a conversation 
with his daughter, “has béen already laid before 
the reader. Rosalia, in the solitude of her 
chamber, had sorely repented the promise she 
had given, and much she wished to retract it: 
she would have given worlds to converse for one 
half-hour with her cousin; but she knew not 
where to seek him, and she must wait to see 
him till the evening. It was while in this frame 
of mind that her father came providentially to 
her relief, and saved her from a temptation too | 
strong for human powers of resistance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Take her to thy arms! 
I tell thee, man, she is as pure and spotless 
As when in virgin innocence she first 
Went forth beloved and honour'd—on her brow. 
‘There is no taint of shame! 
Love's Stratagem. 


Arrer Caronia had turned away, Manfred 
remained several minutes plunged in a sort of 
stupor: then suddenly recollecting himself, with 
a start, he hastily left the villa, 

He was stunned by the variety of his emo- 
tions; it was only by an effort that he. could 
recall himself to his actual situation, Likes 


man whose ruin is suddenly announced to him, 
he could hardly comprehend at once the nature 
and extent of the evil that had overtaken him- 
His happiness he had deemed secure—and ex 
ulting in success but now, he was. all, at once 
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plunged in despair. What was he to do, and 
whither could he go? «@ 

Incapable of forming a resolution, he wander- 
ed unconsciously to the beach: chance guided 
his steps to the place of rendezvous, where the 
captain awaited him. Manfred, whose suspi- 
cions of the sailor’s fidelity were quickly dis- 
pelled by his open manner, easily reconciled him 
to the change of plan by a handsome present ; 
and wishing him a good voyage in a calm voice 
and courteous manner, he turned from the grate- 
ful skipper, and pursued his solitary course along 
the shore. - 

The Zoppo’s revenge would have been incom- 
plete had he warned his associates of the change 
in Rosalia’s intentions, and this accuracy of in- 
formation would, besides, have excited their 
suspicions. Marco, therefore, according to his 
appointment, joined the smuggler off Bagaria, 
and keeping the Frenchman in sight till it was 
safe to attack him, they shaped their course to- 
wards the Lipari Isles: there falling upon the 
little merchant craft, they plundered the vessel 
and robbed the captain, whom they allowed to re- 
turn to his employers at Marseilles, to complain 
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of the eaprice of Sicilian ladies and the. ferocity 
of Sicilian smugglers. 

The rage of Mareo, who thought, his. prey 
secure, may be better conceived than told—in 
the first moment of disappointment, he could 
hardly be withheld from some act of fatal 
vengeance ; he seized the French captain by 
the collar and shook him with brutal fury, as 
though he had been to blame; and when Cas- 
taldi interfered, it was upon him that he poured 
forth all the violence of his indignation. Don 
Angelo was not either by nature or habit the 
most patient of men—their discourse grew ani- 
mated, and a furious scene ensued, in which each 
accused the other of treachery and falsehood, 

Marco professed to believe that Castaldi had 
sold their secret to Manfred or Caronia; and 
the robber, with more truth, accused Marco.of 
intending to evade his promise of allowing Ma- 
rietta to fall again into his hands, 

How this altercation might haye ended is uu- 
certain—the effusion of blood was only pre- 
vented by the interference of Don Bertuecio 
(the youth whose surgical. assistance had been 
of so much use to Manfred: in his imprison 
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ment), who, aided by another of the crew less 
ferocious than the rest, parted the disputants, 
and prevailed on them to cease their unseason- 
able quarrel. | 

Marco insisted upen bemg landed at the 
nearest point, from whence he pursed his jour- 
ney to the capital, indignant at his failure, and 
(utterly unprincipled though he was) ashamed 
of having been the witness and abettor of an act 
of brutal piracy. 

Manfred, pursuing his midnight walk, and 
unconscious in what direction he was moving, 
found himself on the road to Malvagna, and not 
very far from Santa Croce, before he was aware 
that he was travelling towards it. He walked 
with extreme rapidity—bodily motion supplied 
the place of reflection, of which, in his present 
state of mind he was incapable.. 

As he advanced, he became aware that per- 
sons approached him—his eye had perceived 
them some time before his mind had received 
the image, so totally was he absorbed in deep 
abstraction. The group consisted of two men 
and a woman, the latter mounted on a mule, 
the two former walking by her side. The first 
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streaks of day had begun to dawn: in one of 
the men he thought he recognised his servant 
Vanni; and immediately a presentiment of 
some new misfortune came over him, and 
caused him to mend his pace. In the female 
he thought he discovered Marietta, his fellow- 
captive in the brigands’ retreat. 

He was not mistaken;—it was indeed the 
same unfortunate woman, now made doubly 
wretched—betrayed by her lover, and reduced 
to seek the asylum of her father’s house, from 
whence she had before escaped. 

To Manfred’s inquiries she only answered: by 
sobs; and her kind-hearted conductor, nearly as 
much affected as herself, could seareely give his 
master an intelligible account, even had he not 
been embarrassed by the difficulty of telling the 
story in the presence of the unhappy woman her- 
self. It was therefore gradually, and after many 
questions, that Manfred learnt from Vanni, who 
spoke in a low suppressed voice, the tale of 
Marietta’s wrongs. 

Marco, he learnt, had visited her at the house 
of Vanni’s mother, and had immediately put# 
stop'to her expressions of delight at seeing him 
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safe by entreating her to return to her father’s 
house. He could no longer, he said, afford her 
his protection, or acknowledge her in the face of 
the world.—Thus much Vanni’s mother, who 
was im the adjoining room, had overheard. 
She understood him also to say that they never 
were really married. He named Castaldi, in 
whose power he confessed he was, and earnestly 
entreated Marietta not to ruin him by her obs- 
tinacy; and then begging her forgiveness, he 
advised her to forget the past, and wait for 
better times. He added that her father was ill, 
but would gladly welcome her return. 

Marco spoke with great rapidity, and rush- 
ing out of the room where Marietta was, put 
a purse into Vanni’s hand for her use; and 
telling him that her safety, as well as her 
father’s state, required deepatch, he turned away 
and rode furiously down the road to Palermo. 

For some time (Vanni said,) Marietta neither 
spoke nor moved; and they became alarmed at 
her condition. His mother went up to the castle 
to ask the advice and assistance of Donna 
Carmela, whose kindness had won the confi- 
dence of all the family ; and she had imme- 
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diately paid them a visit. When Marietta 
recovered from her stupor, the burst of her 
despair was dreadful : the countess did all she 
could to console her; though when she her- 
self first heard the story she was hardly less 
affected than the poor girl, Donna Carmela 
(he added) had adyised that the sufferer should 
be roused to make some exertion ; but when they 
first. proposed to her to return to her father, 
she did not seem to heed them, but was more 
inclined to abandon herself to her despair than 
to make any effort to overcome it. Afterwards, 
when he urged again the state of her father's 
health, she started up from the bed where she had 
thrown herself, and cried—‘‘O God! let me not 
have the additional misery of shortening the life 
of my parent—let us fly—and let me throw 
myself at his fect, and tell him I am not the 
guilty thing he deems me.” 

She was now so anxious to go, that Vanni 
could hardly engage her to wait till the necessary 
preparations were made, and the countess thought 
it best to indulge her by setting off immediately. 

Such was the substance of a tale to which 
Manfred listened with a degree of compassiol 
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and indignation so powerful as to dispel the 
numbness of soul which his own recent afflic- 
tion had brought with it. 

“ Wretch that I am!” he exclaimed, “ is 
the misfortune that haunts me to be shared by 
allI approach? Cruel Marco ! how have I been 
deceived! Dearly shall you pay for the part 
you have made me act in your perfidy.” 

Manfred had long been shaken in the good 
opinion he had entertained of his friend ; but to 
find him a villain of so deep a dye, was an 
unexpected and severe blow. As the only con- 
solation to his wounded spirit, he longed to re- 
store Marietta to her home, and to be the means 
of reconciling her to her father, as he had been 
the unwilling assistant of her flight. 

Marietta’s grief was too recent and too vio- 
lent to permit her to listen to any topic of com- 
fort ; nor indeed had Manfred any such to urge. 
Hers he thought a case of misery through the 
gloom of which no ray of hope could pene- 
trate, 

In silence then they proceeded, and the morn- 
ing had considerably advanced before they 


reached the populous and beautiful plain of 
( 
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Bagaria, which bursts like a work of enchant- 
ment on the traveller as he emerges from the 
bold and barren hills that shut it out from the 
interior. 

‘As they advanced, and the telegraph which 
marked the position of her father’s house be- 
came visible, Marietta hid her face in her 
hands. Each well-known object struck her 
with painful interest, and while she looked on 
them, her senses forsook her and she could not sit 
her mule. Manfred having helped her to alight, 
seated her under the shade of some trees, and 
bidding Vanni stay with her, proceeded alone’ 
to warn her father of her approach. 

The villa lay at the foot of a mount, $0 
regular in its form that it might seem to have 
been heaped up artificially to procure the en- 
joyment of a more extensive prospect. 


The house was oblong in form and plain in 
its architecture ; it was covered with discoloured 
plaister, and its arched doorway had once beén 
ornamented with two grotesque statues which 
lay broken, where they had fallen, 

It stood in the midst of a large garden, ‘com- 
manding no other view than that of its own 
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neglected grounds; and of those abrupt and 
rugged rocks which mark the spot where the 
promontory of Cape Zaforan runs into the sea. 

The territory was surrounded by a wall, which 
though tottering and half-ruined was still suffi- 
ciently lofty to exclude all peaceful visitors. 

The gateway was large and massive, and 
over it, though trembling to its fall, still clung 
a huge shield, bearing the arms of Del Guasto; 
two colossal urns, that had once garnished either 
side of it, lay crumbling to pieces, amidst nettles 
and dock-weeds; the iron gate had been re- 
moved, and was replaced by a sort of fence of 
furze and cactus tightly bound together, and so 
closely jammed in as to deny all access by the 
legitimate approach. Manfred turned aside to 
seek another entrance, and without difficulty 
passed into the garden over a dry ditch, and 
through a gap in the wall. 

An avenue of prickly pears, planted alter- 
nately with aloes of great size, led to the en- 
trance-hall : but the rows of statues which had 
once adorned it had disappeared ; the parterres 
of shrubs and flowers were replaced by patches 
of vegetables ; a few fruit-trees hardly relieved 
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the desolation of the scene; and here and there 
a stunted rose-bush, or a wall-flower, shone 
through cabbages and onions, or struggled to 
force its way amidst a still more luxuriant crop 
of weeds. A silent and dusty fountain still was 
to be seen in the midst of a plot of fennel ; and 
square stone pedestals, placed at equal distances, 
marked the places where orange-trees once 
wana Le 


Such was the spot, once the resort of the 
gay and luxurious, now fast sinking into total 


decay, even before the death of its founder, 
whose extravagance had brought ruin on him- 
self and his family, ‘“ Alas!” thought Man- 
fred, “ of how many of my countrymen is not 
this scene of desolation the type ?—nay, per 
haps of my country itself!” 

He advanced into the vestibule but found it 
empty—he called, but obtaining no answer, he 
opened a door which admitted him into a cham- 
ber dark and deserted like the rest; he passed 
through the hall of this dreary mansion, and en- 
tering the grounds at the back of the house, 
called to a little boy who stood staring at him, 
but made no reply; he advanced a few steps, 
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and, when he had nearly reached him, the scared 
urchin ran off to a still greater distance, from 
which he could safely renew his examination of 
the stranger. 

Manfred in despair was about to turn in some 
other direction, when observing a labourer at 
work, he accosted him, and asking for Signor 
Giovanni Martini, was rather surprised to be 
told that he was speaking to the person whom 
he sought. The peasant civilly asked him his 
business, and stood with his cap in his hand, 
while the young count endeavoured to find 
words to communicate his errand. 

During this interval he had leisure to examine 
the features of Marietta’s father. He was a 
strong robust man, in the prime of life; the 
collar of his shirt was open, and discovered an 
ample chest—bhis feet were bare, and the short 
loose trousers he wore did not descend below 
the knees. 

Such is the usual working-dress of a Sicilian ; 
nor did its adoption denote anything either of 
sordid poverty or avarice. The warmth of the 
climate and universal custom point this out as 
the natural attire for labour; and shoes, silver 
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buckles, .a gay sash and velvet jacket, ‘are all 
earefylly laid aside to be worn on Sundays, and 
‘on occasions of festivity. 

His face was bronzed and tanned by constant 
exposure to the sun; his brow, which was wide 
and open, was now slightly wrinkled) with’a 
shade of sorrow, but the whole expression was 
that of honesty, simplicity, and good humour. 
Manfred thought he had never looked upon face 
on which the stamp of integrity was more legibly 
marked. 

* Was it of me, sir, you were in seardh?” 
said the man in a-voice which was marked nei- 
ther by the ruggedness of the boor nor the ‘fip- 
pancy of the tradesmian, although he spoke in 
the broadest dialect of the island,—* or of Don 
Antonio, the administrator-general ? Tam ‘but 
the ‘cwrato:’ he lives at Palermo, and seldom 
visits Bagaria.” 

Manfred answered that his business ‘was 
with him, and begging him to walk into the 
house, he there unfolded his tale. tom 

At the mention of his daughter, a look of 
alarm was visible in his countenance, whieh was 
almost immediately succeeded by a flush of 
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indignation; but both feelings soon gave way 
te the placidity which constituted his habitual 
expression. It is scarcely possible that one of 
the class of honest Martini, however right in his 
sentiments, and even noble in conduct, can have 
that keen sense of dishonour which is the cha- 
racteristic of more refined and more artificial 
minds ; the kind father, though fully believing 
his daughter guilty, rejoiced in her return, and 
prepared to welcome her without hesitation and 
without reproaches. When he had heard Man- 
fred’s story to an end, his indignation, which 
had been calmed as long as he believed Ma- 
rietta to have participated in the guilt of her 
seducer, now that he found the latter alone 
was to blame, broke out with a degree of vio- 
lence hardly to have been expected from his 
character. 

Manfred did not attempt to conceal the part 
that he had himself taken in the elopement— 
the parent heard him in astonishment—had he 
been a town-bred man, he would perhaps have 
disbelieved the tale as improbable; but it did 
net occur to the rustic to doubt the veracity of 
his informant, and indeed the earnest and self- 

VOL, IT. H 
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accusing tone of the young count would have 
convinced any but those who imagine themselves 
as thoroughly versed in human ‘nature as the 
accomplished secretary of the Duke of Milazzo. 

The candour and simplicity of the offended 
parent had made such an impression on Man- 
fred, and he was so deeply interested in the 
misfortunes of the family, that for a moment he 
forgot his own distresses, and shed those tears 
over the fate of Marietta, which the contempla- 
tion of his own had not drawn from him. 

All was now prepared for the reception of 
the fugitive. The meeting was very affecting, 
and for an instant the afflicted daughter forgot 
her ill-requited love in her joy at finding’ that 
she was not the cause of her parent's sickness 
—a story which had in truth been invented 
by Marco to induce her to return. 

Manfred having witnessed this reconciliation, 
and having thus to the utmost of his power fe 
paired the injury which he had assisted his false 
friend to inflict, returned to Palermo in ‘some 
thing of a calmer mood than he had left it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Down soothless insulter, I trust not thy tale. 
CaMPBELL. 


Manrrep having now no longer any reason 
for concealing his residence in Palermo, repaired 
on his return from Bagaria to his apartment in 
the family palace. 

On the arrival of his establishment his first 
care was to send for the guilty page; but he 
learnt from Vanni that the little traitor had 
never appeared after leaving Malvagna, and 
that, as everything belonging to him had been 
carefully removed, he had doubtless withdrawn 
himself from the detection which he foresaw to 
be inevitable. Vanni added various circum- 
stances, which induced him to believe that the 
boy expected to receive employment and pro- 
tection from the Duchess of Altemura. 

H 2 
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Manfred had never discovered the share that 
Leonora had taken in promoting the marriage 
of Rosalia, but he fully believed her capable of 
this treachery, and all now tended to confirm 
his. suspicions. In the yet doubtful crisis of his 
fate, his first wish was to avoid her presence, 
and it was with pain that he learnt she had 
returned to Palermo. The object of her visit, 
which there was little doubt she would speedily 
accomplish, was to conclude a treaty with her 
husband's creditors, by which, on the surrender 
of his whole property, he was to be allowed a 
set of apartments in his own noble palace, and 
a pension, moderate indeed, but sufficient to 
secure for him the grovelling pleasures to which 
he had been accustomed, 

The course that Manfred should now pursue 
demanded his most serious consideration. Had 
he failed in persuading Rosalia to fly with him— 
had he found her love too cold to stand this 
test, he could, he thought, have kept his reso- 
lution of instantly leaving the country, and 
seeking in other scenes and active employment 
those consolations which in private life were 


denied him; but now it was far otherwise, ‘the 
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impediment to his happiness was not raised by 
her, and the horror with which he contem- 
plated the thought of quitting Palermo without 
again seeing her, warned him how unequal was 
his courage to the effort of absence. 

And must he so soon abandon hope? If Ro- 
salia could not be persuaded to fly with him, 
might she not seek shelter for a time within the 
walls of a convent, and under the protection of a 
superior, so friendly and so powerful as neither to 
be persuaded nor compelled to give up the fugi- 
tive? Why should he be scared by the phrase of 
‘a scandalous process?” and why sacrifice the 
happiness of life to idle words? At whose door 
would the scandal lie? A wretched victim is 
forced into a marriage with a man she hates— 
a form of words is muttered over her senseless 
body,——and an appeal to the only earthly tri- 
bunal that can set her free is called a scandal ! 
Would no sacrifice induce his grasping and 
ambitious uncle to forego his iniquitous claim ? 
So that the lovers might but be restored to 
each other, they were ready to give up fortune, 

_ country, everything that might be demanded to 
appease the demon of worldly ambition. 
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Tf, indeed, all hope were vain, it were need- 
fess to linger there ;—it were better for her ho- 
nour and peace of mind that he should depart at 
once. 

“She shall herself be the judge of what she 
wishes, —I will be guided by her; —another in- 


terview shall be decisive.” 

Such was the reflection with which Manfred 
pacified his conscience for the moment, as he 
took his hat and walked towards the Marina. 
He had no intention of presenting himself at 
the Villa Caronia, and his cousin he knew would 
never quit it alone; yet still his steps tended 
that way, and in the neighbourhood of the house 
which she inhabited he felt something like con- 
solation. 

As he approached the ruined building which 
has before been noticed as fronting the sea beach, 
he thought he discovered the figure of a woman 
half concealed within it, who seemed to watch 
him as he advanced. Keenly on the alert, and 
ever hoping to receive some message from Ro- 
salia, he mended his pace. He was not mis 
taken— it was Nanna. She put) a slip of 
paper into his hand, and as ‘she gaye it; beg- 
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ged fer some token that he had received it. 
Her lady, she said, was made suspicious by 
former miscarriages, and insisted on some proof 
that her note had been delivered. ° 

‘““T was looking out for some one to whom I 
could trust it, when I saw your excellency ap- 
proach,” said the old nurse; “but I cannot 
wait.” 

Manfred instantly opened the note: it con- 
tained only a few words from Rosalia, beseeching 
him to take no sudden and desperate resolution, 
and to watch the opportunity of seeing her. 
He searched his pocket for his tablets; — in 
his hurry he had walked forth without them. 
He had no means of writing; but begging 
Nanna with reiterated: entreaties to say that he 
implored his cousin to grant him an interview, 
he gave her a ring which he wore on his finger: 
it happened to be the same which had been be- 
queathed to him by Father Lorenzo, and which 
he had redeemed at the jeweller’s. 

Nanna left the spot in haste, trembling lest 
-the should have been seen in conversation with 
Malvagna. Yet, in this interview, brief and 
hurried as it was, the voluble old nurse had 
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found time to tell him that the duke had again 
assured Donna Roselia he would allow her, any, 
time she pleased to conquer her unjust .preju- 
dices ; and the only sacrifice he required in re- 
turn was, that she should go occasionally into 
society and receive company at home... ‘The 
duchess, she said, was so watched that it was 
impossible to maintain a clandestine correspond- 
ence, and the only way for Manfred to see 
her was to renew a decent intercourse with his 
uncles ; ‘ and,” added she, ‘1 know the duke 
wishes this, for I oyerheard him say so to my, 
lady's father.” 

Manfred walked away in anxious reflection. 
Loye had completely altered his character;— 
pride and eyery weaker feeling had died away. 
before it. He could haye stooped to offer civility 
to the man he hated, for the sake of seeing the 
woman he adored; but to make oyertures;of 
friendship to those whom he was plotting to in 
jure,—to seek their presence with peace on, his 
lips and treachery in his heart, appeared to him 
an act of baseness which he yet hesitated. to 
commit, And would such an attempt succeed? 
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was" ft oaatble that the duke could wish to: see 
iitit Within his doors ? 


“In ‘spite of Manfred’s disbelief, old Nanna 
had spoken truth. To all but his brother, the 
duke had pretended to be ignorant of Rosalia’s 
attachment. His only dread now was of 2 legal 
procese—his first object to preserve appearances 
with the world. Nothing was more necessary 
for these ends than the presence of his nephew 
at his house; nor had Caronfa ever ventured to 
disclose how strong were his own reasons for 
wishing to defer the meeting of the two 
cousins. 

On reflection, the duke’s motives bécame ap- 
parent to Manfred, and he perceived the insidi- 

-ous nature of the attempt to draw Rosalia into 
adeiety, where she might show herself as a free 
agent, and seem to act the part of Duchess of 
Milazzo. He perceived more strongly than ever 
the necessity of taking some immediate step, and 
félt an impatience to see his cousin that almost 
amounted to agony. 

“In this anxious and hurried mood, as he was 
Wandering at sunset near the Marina, a little 
H 5 
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girl came up to him, and presenting him a 
flower, said merely that an old woman had sent 
her with it, and without waiting to be question- 
ed, the child ran away. 

The custom of offering flowers is very com- 


mon, and but for the mysterious manner in 
which this had been conveyed, he would hardly 
have’ noticed it, deeming it merely a large and 
over-blowmrose; but turning aside, he examined 
the token more attentively, and found that, 
on drawing the petals from the green leaves, a 
slip of paper followed them, on which was writ- 
ten in Rosalia’s hand — 

“ To-night, at ten o’clock—the fountain.” 

In an instant all his former hopes were re- 
vived. Would slie but consent to elope, all 
would be well. The difficulties which he had 
before anticipated in an instant vanished. His 
own scruples, and those which he had attributed 
to Rosalia, all disappeared, and he returned to 
the same state of blissful excitement in which he 
had passed the day at the inn of Saint Antonio. 

Night came, and faithful to her appointment, 
he found Rosalia already waiting for him, She 
showed, however, none of her former timidity of 
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manner. To all his efforts to induce her to fly 
with him, she answered — 

‘“‘ Manfred, do not tempt me! my word is 
passed to my father, and that I cannot forfeit ; 
but time presses. Hear me, Manfred !—take 
no rash resolution— promise not to leave me 
——-I may have need, ere long, of your pro- 
tection. Tell me that you will not abandon 
me.” | 

“ Rosalia, you demand a superhuman sa- 
crifice — you bid me stay, to witness the tr- 
umph of another—to see you, yet not to call 
you mine! I cannot bear it—-I cannot feign 
the indifference I do not feel! Yet, Rosalia, 
why should I dissemble P—I cannot leave the 
place which you inhabit. Alas! to what trials 
does my love expose me!” | 

“ And do you think that I suffer nothing ?” 
she answered reproachfully. ‘‘ Do you imagine, 
that to think constantly, awake or asleep, of 
one whom I dare not name, costs me nothing ? 
— that it is no trial to be ever under the eye of 
a jealous father, who knows the weakness of 
my heart, and of a husband before whom I 
tremble, and whom, though God forgive me 
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if & be a crime, Ihate! He, too, knows,.my 
saffcrings, and every step I take, every glance 
of my eye, is marked and interpreted against 
me. Even now, when I have brayed all danger 
to meet you, perhaps I am watched, nay, over 
beard.” 

These last words seemed prophetic, for steps 
were heard, and ina moment the Duchess of 
Altemura stood before them. 

“ Return immediately to the house, Donna 
Rosalia,” she said, “as you value your safety 
and that of your cousin; and you,” she added 
turning to Manfred, “ do not attempt to escape 
by the wall of the casino—hide yourself some- 
where in the gardens till I come to you.” 

Before Manfred could accomplish his purpose. 
of concealment, he was joined by another person, 
A tall figure advanced rapidly, and approached 
= close, that, suspecting foul play, he. step- 
ped back and laid his hand upon his dagger; 
the half-drawn blade gleamed before the eyes of 
the intruder, but he, nothing daunted, drew.still 
nearer, and muttered in a stifled yoiee, “ Follow, 
me !—quick !—and be silent.” 

Manfred had recognized, and with no feeling 
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of ‘confidence, that his conductor was no other 
than Lorenzini, his uncle’s favourite. He was 
beset with difficulty. Yet no violence, he be- 
lieved, was intended to himself; it was only for 
the danger to which Rosalia was exposed that 
he was alarmed, and this consideration made 
him docile. With cautious steps, therefore, and 
grasping the hilt of his dagger, he advanced. — 

His guide, avoiding the usual entrances to 
the garden, dived into a little thicket of ilex 
trees, which on one side touched the house, and 
descending a few steps, passed through a low 
door which admitted them into the basement 
story of the building. 

Lorenzini, without speaking, locked and bolt- 
ed the door. Manfred, uncertain what course 
to pursue, now demanded, in a voice which be- 
trayed nothing of fear, what he meant by using 
such singular precautions. 

“ Silence !” was the only answer : then taking 
off his shoes, and motioning Manfred to follow 
the example, with noiseless and steady step he 
crossed the floor, and winding up a steep spiral 
staircase, reached the apartment which he oc- 
cupied, above that of his master. Here he 
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paused a moment, as if to recover breath, 
before closing the door; then resuming ‘his 
natural voice and manner—at least that voice 
and manner which years of duplicity had ren- 
dered natural—he said hastily and abruptly 
to Manfred, “ Tell me, my lord count, how you 
became possessed of that ring which you gave 
to my lady, the duchess, for none’ but you could 
have given it to her? Excuse this question — 
much depends on your answer.” 

“ Signor Lorenzini,” he answered, “I am not 


used to be catechized, nor is it you that 1 
should choose to make my confidant. Let me 


know, I beg of you, the meaning of all this 
mystery, and your reason for asking so strange 
a question.” 

“ Tt means,” said Lorenzini—his small eye 
glowing with the malignity he could no longer 
repress, —“ it means that the house of Forte- 
braccio is about to crumble into dust — to fall 
to the earth—to fall amidst the ‘hisses abd 
reproaches of mankind !—that the hands of 
brothers have been raised to smite each other— 
that their disgrace must soon become. publie— 
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and that none but you, and you only can pre- 
vent it !” 

These last words were uttered in an altered 
voice. The tone of triumph in which he had 
begun his speech had already died away before 
he ended it. Manfred looked on him in asto- 
nishment. Lorenzini resumed :— 

‘© What I tell you, signor, is too true—it 
will not be in the power of man to gave my lord 
the duke from the discovery which threatens 
him — you may yet be rescued from the general 
wreck, One road is open, and by following it 
you will support your falling house, rise to emi- 
nence that none of your ancestors ever attained, 
secure the independence of your country, and 
deserve the admiration of Europe and the gra- 
titude of posterity !” 

‘In Heaven’s name, cease these riddles,” 
said Manfred impatiently. “‘ What mean you? 
— what danger threatens my uncle’s house, and 
how may I avert it ?” 

‘IT may not, I can not tell you, unless you 
will swear to engage with me in the proposed 
enterprise; but I fear you will not dare to 
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trample on the prejudices of your edacatioit’ and 
the idle vanities of your birth.” anctsvi}0 

“ Engage with you!” ‘said Manfred) iia 
tone of ineffablé contempt. “TI wnderstand ‘you; 
sir’; you have joined those ambitious men whose 
desperate schemes will plinge ‘the ‘country into 
war ‘and ‘anarchy; you have renounced ‘your 
fidelity to the house which has supported and 
protected ‘you for fifty years; and, viperlike, 
you will sting the bosom which has fostered 
you. 'I scorn your proffers, sir!—My uncle 
shall know of your ingratitude and treachery?” 

No pen can describe, no pencil’ could de- 
lineate, the mingled expression pourtrayéd bi 
the cunning and aeute face of the baffled 
tempter. Wrath, hatred, fear, malice, all alter® 
nately lit up the eye and played over the pallid 
features; but the delight of anticipated triumph 
was’ the prevailing character of the truly dia- 
bolical countenance. 

“Denounce me to your worthy: uncle? he 


answered at length, in a voice from whieh! he’ 
did hot endeavour to banish the tone of extlta- 
tion, “and let him prepare the’pains that feutlal! 
power iniflicts oii a faithless vassal ;" but firstlet 
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Connt,,. Manfred repair to the convent of the 
Olivetans, and see the real owner of these pa- 
laces and castles confined as a madmaa, or 
reduced to madness by ill-treatment ;—Jet him 
examine the physician who attended the death- 
bed of his grandmother; and bid the immacu- 
late head of the house make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of his brother; or, if it please him better, 
let him come to me for an explanation when " 
is at fault !” 

Manfred did not listen to an end, but spring- 
ing forward and raising his arm— 

‘‘ Insulting fiend,” he exclaimed, “ it is by 
herding with thee and such as thou art that 
misfortune and disgrace fall upon a house ; but 
whatever may have been the crimes or follies 
of my family, thou shall not live to proclaim 
them.” | 

Then suddenly dropping his hand as he gazed 
on the grey hairs of his adversary, he bade him 
thank his age that that moment had not been 

Lorenzini, retreating a few steps, drew a 
pistol from his breast, and pointing it full at 
Manfred, said, ‘‘ You are in my power, my 
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lord ;” but, lowering the muzzle, he added, “1 
scorn to use it! My lord count, if you do not 
fear my guidance, follow me.” 

Without another word he opened the door 
and motioned Manfred to advance. They en- 
tered a passage which led into a lobby, from 
whence a double staircase descended, to the 
hall and the reception rooms. Before Manfred 
was aware of his intention or could) offer any 
remonstrance, he threw open the door of a sa- 
loon, and, adyancing a few steps announced 


in a loud voice, * The Count of Malvagna!” 


and closing the door, left the room. 

The company into whose presence he was 
ushered, were not less surprised at Manfred’s 
sudden apparition than was he himself, He saw 
before him his two uncles, Rosalia, the Duchess 
of Altemura, and Donna Carmela, together 
with the reader's old acquaintance Don Boe- 
mondo Capochiuso, and some other visiters. 

As he stood hardly knowing whether to ad- 
vance or retreat, the duke looked at him, fitst 
with surprise, and then with suspicion and fear. 
Rosalia nearly started from her seat, and fixing 
her eyes upon the ground, did not venture again 
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to raise them. Leonora, as much at a loss as the 
rest, remained silent on her chair; but Caronfa 
advancing to his nephew as if to welcome him, 
said in a low voice :— 

“If you are come hither to dishonour my 
house, and to insult my brother, you shall re- 
pent it.” 

He then led him forward to the group, to 
whom the bewildered guest paid his compli- 
ments, hardly conscious of the words he uttered, 
or the presence of those to whom he spoke. 

The duke recovered himself sufficiently to 
address his nephew. If his manner was not 
schooled so as to display the courtesy due to a 
guest, or the cordiality a near relation might 
expect, at least he could command it sufficiently 
to keep up the show of intimacy. He spoke 
of Manfred’s coming of age, and alluded to his 
affairs in a tone indicative of the habits of fre- 
quent and familiar intercourse; and as if he 
was only prevented by the presence of strangers 
from saying more upon the subject. 

‘Manfred could not recover from his perplexity ; 
‘the difficulty that had occupied his thoughts so 
‘pamfally was solved at once. Suddenly, and 
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incomprehensibly, he found. himself received as 
a gnest, within his uncle’s house. He could:not 
retreat, and the explanation he burnt) to\ make, 
must never pass his lips. Unable as he was 
to, conjecture Lorenzini’s motive, to this point 
his thonghts constantly reeurred. | Was) it -his 
intention to embroil him further with his uncles? 
or was,it to. effect a reconciliation ?—was it to 
serve his interests or to forward theirs? or was 
this merely the trick of disappointed malice? 
Surely the glance of hatred which  gleamed in 
the tempter’s eyes could not have been feigned, 
or might, he’ believe the whole to haye been a 
snare of the duke’s, of which Lorenzini was the 
instrument ? 

The abstraction which these internal debates 
occasioned and the high-wrought tone of his 
feelings, prevented his taking any part. in the 
trifling conversation that went on around him! 
At no time; when the mind is strongly ex- 
cited, can it, without an emotion of surprises 
be recalled to the contemplation of the unyary~ 
ing routine of ordinary life. But now Manfted 
found himself, for the first time, in the presence 
of those in whose keeping was the whole hap- 
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pineze or misery of his life—who constantly oo: 
cupied his thoughts—exciting the moet power- 
ful: and stormy passions, and he found them: 
discussing the most frivolous and indifferent 
matters. He was as one only half awaked from 
a dream, and but for the presence of Rosalia, 
which he felt though he dared not look at 
her, he would have distrusted the evidence of 
his senees, and doubted the reality of the actual’ 
The guests had. sufficient command of coun- 
tenance not to betray their wonder; but an 
evident depression and constraint sat upon all. 
Don Boemondo alone appeared unconcerned, 
and had resumed his conversation in a tone as 
gay as before, when the party was again inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the old Duchess of 
Castelcrollato, and her still older attendant Don 
Marino Pascottini. All rose from their seats to 
receive these honoured visiters; and Rosalia’ 
went through the ceremonious duties of south- » 
ert’ :politeness with as much exactness as if 
her ‘heart’ at that very moment were not burst- 
ing within her bosom. The old duchess wag 
at ‘ladt ih due form seated by the side of the - 
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young duchess, after many fruitless efforts had 
been made by the latter to force’ upon’ her 
visiter the place of honour by resigning to her 
the end of the sofa which she herself had occu- 
pied. 

While this point of etiquette was in dispute 
between the ladies, Carona was carrying ona 
thore vigorous battle with Don Marino to de- 
prive him of his hat, which the veteran cavalicre 
as resolutely insisted on putting down for him- 
self upon a marble table that stood behind him. 
In the struggle the aged lover was discomfited, 
and Caronia bore off his prize in triumph} 
then observing that his antagonist still: held a 
cane, he renewed the combat to deprive him of 
this weapon. Youth and superior agility again 
carried the day, and the vietor could take his 
chair with complacency by the newly-arrived 
duchess, and enjoy the triumph of his perfect 
politeness. Ices and refreshments followed. 
Caronia was again on duty; he took a cup from 
the salver, and presenting’ it to the duchess, 
forced upon her a bit of cake larger than she 
could hold with one hand. ‘But the. varied 
duties of hospitality and the conyersation to 
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which they gave rise, did not interrupt the 
recital of Don Boemondo, who, ever possessed 
of the last news, was giving the details of the 
contract between the Neapolitan managers and 
the Squillace, the celebrated singer of the day. 
They had promised the fair songstress twenty-five 
thousand francs for six representations, apolo- 
gizing for the smallness of the sum, on account 
ofthe poverty of the exchequer. She had gene- 
rously waived any further claim, and was to 
appear in a new opera, entitled “ T'tmoleone, 
of Amor patriotico,” in the course of which 
the air of ‘“ Bella Napoli” was to be intro- 
duced, and at this signal the newly assembled 
deputies, (who were directed to appear on one 
side of the theatre, while the king presented 
himself on the other,) were to be moved to a 
sudden overflow of tenderness, and to give vent 
to their emotions in a fraternal embrace. 

The prospectus of this scene had been all 
arrapged and approved by the authorities, and 
Don Boemondo, who had an extensive corre- 
spondence, had been instantly informed of the 
intended spectacle. 

The subject of politics was now introduced, 
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and its animating diseussions dispelled ‘much 6f 
the! air of awkwardness that ‘sat on most of 
the party. 

‘The newspapers, which had recently increased 
fifty-fold, no longer contained merely a formal 
announcement of royal movements, a list of pieces 
performed at the theatres, and a few extracts 
from foreign gazettes, so carefully selected that 
jealousy itself must pronounce them innocent. 
On the contrary, all censorship of the press had 
been lately abolished, and the licence with which 
writers now abused their privilege, was the best 
excuse for the illiberality of the former restric 
tion. The journals of the day announced’ by 
royal ordinance, that the states should be con- 
vened in parliament at Naples; that nobles; 
clergy, and people, should meet in one cham- 
ber, and discuss the future constitution to be 
granted. The royal guard was suppressed, and 
several other reforms were promulgated by the 
king’s authority, in which the Duke of Milazzo 
was, perhaps, not wrong in supposing the king 
had. little share. A change of ‘ministry ‘had 
been followed by these innovations—the present 
cabinet threatened the trial of their predécessors, 
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3nd, the exile of one member of the royal. family, 
less tractable than the rest, had already been pro- 
nounced. A new viceroy had been appointed for 
Sicily, but all agreed that there was little chance 
of his being received by the people, with whom 
the present governor. was popular. The cardinal 
grchbishop had fled from Naples and retired to 
Rome, and sentence of banishment with saspen- 
sion of his temporal revenues had been passed 
upon him, unless he returned to his diocese 
within fifteen days. 

.. Among the many opinions that were declared, 
and the many facts that were adduced, the con- 
versation became general and eager. The ice of 
constraint thawed rapidly under the fiery influ- 
ence of political controversy; Caronia was de- 
claiming among the loudest, and most vehement 
ip gesticulation, when Don Marino, divided be- 
tween his zeal to contradict some of his host's 
amertions and his anxiety to put down the 
duchess’s empty cup, stumbled over Manfred’s 
chair, and threw down a small marble table on 
which a salver of refreshments had been placed. 
The whole fell to the ground with a loud and 
startling crash. There was a sudden pause, 

VOL. If. I 
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which was interrupted only by the confused and 
faltering apologies of the disconeerted visitor 
and the bustling attempts of the servants to 
repair the mischief; and then succeeded a dead 
silence which no one seemed willing to break. 
The spirits of the party were depressed by this 
incident, to a degree which its importance did 
not seem to warrant, 

All quickly found some exeuse to retire, The 
Duchess of Castelcrollato was obliged to go to 
the opera, the Duke of Terrascinpata had an 
engagement at the Casino de’ Prudenti; and 
others of the guests suddenly remembered a 
sick friend to whom they had long promised 
a visit. By those who lingered amongst the 
last, a few questions were asked in order to 
renew the conversation, and take off the awk- 
wardness of the scene. Don Boemondo in- 
quired of Manfred if he had recently heard of 
his friend Marco. The topie he had chosen 
was not likely to restore the composure of at 
least three of the partys Manfred coloured 
deeply, and replied in the negative. Caronia 
asked Leonora “if any news had been heard of 
General Valmarana?” She answered, “that 
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nothing was known, since his failure to reduce 
the mob at Catania; but she believed he 
was hourly expected in the city. The subject 
was obviously painful to Donna Carmela; the 
embarrassment became general, and the last of 
the visitors rose to take leave. The duke, as if 
afraid of a private interview with his nephew, 
hardly waited till the door closed upon his 
guests, to lead Rosalia from the room; and 
Manfred sought his apartment, stunned and 
bewildered by the strange variety, and fantastic 


combination of trifling and momentous events. 


1@ 
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CHAPTER X. 


Thou'dst forth and see the world? Have with thee, then! 
We'll hie us to my lady’s bower. Lo, there!} 
How ‘sweet she looks, how daintily she smells ! 
Yet strip her of her trappings and her gauds, 
What is she? a painted jay—a Jesabel. 
Hear ye yon music? ‘tis a merry measure. 
Thinkest thou then those grinning fools be merry? 
T tell thee, care and hate, and sordid fear, 
Reign paramount within their bosoms. See you 
Yon kites, with hungry eyes and gaping beaks 
Alleager to devour their carrion prey? 
1 wrong the obscene birds—more faith, more charity, 
More worth have they, than yonder cogging knaves. 
Be wise betimes—stick to thy country gear— 
‘Have noneion "em, 
Love's Stratagem, 


Lorenzini’s words made the deepest impres- 
sion on Manfred, who had long perceived. that a 
mystery hung over the early life of the Duke of 


Milazzo, and now felt that some terrible expo- 
sure'was at hand. This confirmation of | his 
worst’ suspicions, while it increased his» horror 
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of the duke, made him more than ever anxious 
to withdraw Rosalia from the power of one so 
unprincipled and cruel. If she could but be 
secured from the pursuit of her tyrant for the 
present, he thought circumstances might occur 
which would reconcile even her father to the 
dissolution of the illegal and imperfect contract. 
He derived confidence from the character of the 
prince, who, he was persuaded, had not partici- 
pated in the crime, whatever it might be, which 
was about to be dragged to light. 

Lorenzini’s anxiety respecting the ring direct- 
ed his attention to the bequest of Father Lorenzo, 
of which he did not yet apprehend the loss, as 
he suspected no other thief than the page, who 
was not likely to be tempted by any article not 
possessing an exchangeable value. He would 
have returned to Malvagna to examine it, had 
he not been detained from day to day in 
Palermo, by the hope of seeing Rosalia, or at 
least of finding means to inform her of his plans 
and intentions; but all his stratagems were 
vam. The duke had been attacked by a sudden 
and violent fit of gout on the night of Manfred’s 
wisit, and Rosalia, it was reported in Palermo, 
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never left his bed-side. Whatever the truth 
might be, she was so jealously watched that all 
communication with Manfred was impossible. 
He resolved to address himself to Caronia, 
in order to obtain from him, if possible, some 
clue to the mystery, and to caution him against 
Lorenzini, of whose treachery he scorned to avail 
himself, and whose disappointed malice would 
doubtless seek to involve the whole family in 
the ruin prepared for its chief; but chance, or 
Caronia’s ingenuity in ayoiding an interview, 
frustrated all his efforts. With the Duchess of 
Altemura he would seek no explanation—her 
conduet grew every day more strange and sus- 
picious, and above all things he dreaded her 
penetration in discovering his schemes, and her 
dexterity in defeating them. Yet once, dur 
ing an accidental encounter, he had thought 
it right to acquaint her with the dishonesty of 
the runaway page, whom she had openly taken 
into her service and fayour. As he proceeded 
in the recital, it was with great: surprise he wit- 
nessed her distress and alarm, which she seemed 
to labour, though in vain, to suppress, till the 
approach of some acquaintances gave a fresh 
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stimulus to her powers of self-command, and 
abruptly put an end to the conversation. 

The Duke of Milazzo was now convalescent, 
and Manfred had ascertained that it was his 
fixed intention to appear with his bride at a féte 
which was to be given at the Casacalata Palace. 
Thither then, for the sake of seeing Rosalia, and 
in the hope of speaking to her father, he re- 
solved to repair. 

. As he entered the splendid apartments, 
fitted up with the gayest and most costly 

_ furniture, his gaze wandered past all other ob- 
jects, and was fixed on Rosalia alone: had he 
had eyes or ears for anything but her, and what 
immediately related to her, he would have been 
aware that his name was pronounced with ac- 
cents of surprise and displeasure, and that it was 
coupled with that of the Duchess of Altemura 
ina mysterious manner. 

He would have percéived also that the Duke 
of Milazzo, usually the most honoured guest in 
every society, was now, if not pointedly shun- 
ned, at least studiously avoided, and that he and 
his lovely bride were approached by none as they 
remained seated together on the sofa, to which 
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they had been handed on. their first arriyal—this 
solitude he only remarked, as it prevented, or 
at least delayed, the opportunity on» which. he 
had calculated of addressing Rosalia. 

This was the first time he had appeared pub+ 
licly in society since the day of Donna Bianca's 
disastrous marriage. He had never felt so 
lonely—none came to congratulate him, none 
to condole with him, 

In order to relieve the embarrassment; which 
he began, to feel, as he slowly perceived that 
he was the objeet of peculiar attention, he;ad- 
dressed a few words to those of his acquaintance 
who stood near him, 

The manner of each of these struck him as 
singularly short and abrupt. Some hardly re- 
plied at all, others answered civilly, but seemed. 
in an agony of impatience to make their escape, 
and all, if possible, avoided approaching the 
place. where he stood, 

The Prince of Caronia was not of the party, 
—the Duchess of Altemura did not azriye till 
late, and when she entered the room a close ob- 
server might have perceived that the glance, of 
her eye was feverish and anxious, and. that, the 
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forge, which ‘she wore in unusual quantities, 
could not altogether conceal the paleness of her 
cheek. She was dressed with extreme care, 
and the pomegranate blossom which she wore in 
her raven hair lent an almost unearthly lustre to 
her sparkling eyes. If her countenance betrayed 
something of increased emotion, her manner and 
voice were better schooled ; and though her pre- 
sence of mind was about to be put to a severe 
trial, she did not fail to triumph, at least for the 
moment. The misfortunes, or rather the follies 
of the Duke of Altemura, had exposed him to 
the censure and ridicule of all his acquaintance. 
His ruin was followed by a revival of all the 
stories ‘that had once been circulated to the dis- 
advantage of the duchess; not only her adven- 
tures were discussed, but even darker crimes 
were hinted at, and the dislike with which she 
was regarded was increased by a rumour that 
she was deeply engaged in the political intrigues 
of the period. Several ladies, long her enemies, 
and at their head the Princess of Torrebagnata, 
to'whomn she had rendered more than one ill 
office, thought that the moment was favourable 
for‘humiliating a woman whom they all hated, 

15 
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envied, and feared. A public affront had been 
concerted, and the ladies of this cabal awaited 
with impatience the arrival of their victim. 

The quick eye of the duchess instantly per- 
ceived how unfavourably the feeling of society 
was disposed towards her ; and she saw'the im- 
portance of meeting the emergency with pru- 
dence and courage. Having paid her compli- 
ments to the mistress of the house, she approach- 
ed, with a smile of confidence, the knot of 
ladies, who herded together to communicate 
their courage to each other; then bowing 
slightly to the others, she took the arm of the 
Princess of Torrebagnata, whom she well knew 
to be the soul of the conspiracy, and with her 
usual air of dignified superiority drawing her 
enemy to the upper end of the room, engaged 
her for half an hour in a close and earnest 
conversation; here, the diseomfited princess, 
though she felt her ridiculous position and the 
triumph she was affording her rival, was obliged 
to remain, and though very angry, could not 
dissolve the potent spell which the duchess's 
fascinations had wound around her. 

The Countess of Villarosa had by this time 
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arrived, and seating herself by Rosalia, took 
away the air of loneliness and desertion which 
had distressed the timid girl, and caused her 
to look anxiously round the room for relief. 

. Manfred, less fortunate, had found nothing 
that could lend him the appearance of occupa- 
tion; but anxious to penetrate the mystery, he 
determined not to quit the assembly. Wearied 
at length of walking from room to room im total 
silence, he seated himself at a pharaoh-table and 
staked a few Napoleons. Unacquainted with 
the manceuvres of the gaming-table, he hardly 
remarked that, when he had fixed on any card, 
if there were any previous deposits upon it they 
were instantly withdrawn. He was generally un- 
lucky, yet growing more interested in the game, 
he put down a larger sum than he had yet risk- 
ed. In an instant the deposits were removed, as 
before, while yet the card of the dealer trembled 
on the turn. Manfred was this time the win- 
ner, and there was a murmur of vexation 
amongst those who had resumed their stakes. 
Again he hazarded the whole sum on the same — 
card, and was again a winner; a third time he 
was equally successful; the fourth time, when 
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he had staked, the surrounding gamesters, a 
superstitious set, seemed to. think his Inck was 
om the rise, and many bets were laid on the card 
he had ‘selected,. Fortune. smiled no longer— 
they-all lost, and Manfred alone bore the mis- 
fortune with indifference, He continued to play 
with various success—fortune seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure in baffling the calculations of 
the gamesters, and considerable sums were lost 
while he remained at the table, 

The gaming-table is a severe  trial—alter- 
nately elevated. by success, and, depressed, by 
failure, few can keep. that guard on their man- 
ners which dignity and self-respect enjoin. Dis- 
appointment irritates the temper, and. excited 
hope gives keenness to disappointment —our 
baser passions alone are interested, and the most 
intellectual man meets the fool on equal grounds, 
In the, democracy of the gaming-table, all dis 
tinctions are levelled, excepting those of fortune 
—the courtier forgets his breeding, the loyer his 
gallantry, — all are engrossed by the one absorb- 
ing passion,—the loveliest woman passes jun- 
heeded by, as with throbbing brow, ontstretehed 
neck, and protruded. lip, the gamester watches 
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" every turn of the cards. Here passiew lends the 
bully courage—the coward insults the brave 
man, who forgets his resentment in his eagerness 
for gain. The cool spectator could hardly view 
human nature in more undisguised deformity 
were he watching a party of famished cannibals 
employed on their reeking repast. 

The inhabitants of the South ere niuch ad- 
dicted to gaming; and the Sicilians, amongst 
Southerns, are distinguished by their passion 
for this destructive vice. On all ordinary occa- 
sions no people possess a greater command over 
their countenance and manner, but the gaming- 
table is the touchstone which banishes reserve 
and brings forth all defects. 

Manfred was much disgusted by the vehe- 
mence of gesture and the violence of language 
he witnessed, and even still more was he pained 
by the silent workings of the anxious counte- 
nance, denoting the inward struggle. He left 
off playing, but continued for some time to 
watch the game. 

. There were several ladies seated round the 
table: they had been handed to the best places 
Before the bank was opened, but they had Jong 
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since ceased to receive or to exact the commonest 
attentions of civility. If one of these was the 
winner, the banker paid her last, because least 
eapable of enforcing her demand,—he threw the 
money before her without a word, and more 
than once, unless she belied him, had miscount- 


ed her gains. 

The banker, though greatly a winner, was 
harsh and acute in his reproaches and com- 
plaints, but the company submitted to his inso- 
lence :—he was .a privileged person, and too 


useful to be affronted. One of the ladies was 
young and beautiful; but her anxiety to win 
and her ill-disguised distress when she lost, 
proved at once her passion for play, and her in- 
ability to afford its risks, while her faded cheek 
and sunken eye betrayed how much of youth 
and health she had already sacrificed to her 
favourite pursuit. 

The prominent figure of the group was the 
Duchess of Terrascinpata, a woman wrinkled, 
withered, hard-featured, and prematurely old, 
whose eager eye, pale cheek, and thorough 
knowledge of the game, declared how long she 
had practised it, though her wasted income and 
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impoverished family might attest with how little 
success. 

She had been peculiarly unfortunate this even- 
ing, and had exhausted all the tricks of a super- 
stitious gamester—she had repeatedly changed 
her chair—she had placed her rings, her keys, 
and her snuff-box, first on the right side, then 
on the left—she had torn a card and crumpled 
it under a candlestick—she had twisted a silver 
coin and put it into the bottom of her card-rack 
—she had taken up each card with hesitation, 
and had examined it bit by bit, and pip by pip; 
—all was in vain—at length, on losing a pecu- 
liarly provoking venture, she turned to Manfred 
who happened to be standing near her, and 
while rage and spite contended in her counte- 
nance with fear, she said to him, ‘ Pray do not 
haunt my chair, and bring me more ill luck; 
let me if possible avoid your jettatura! (evil 
influence).” 

A buzz of approbation followed this outrage, 
and several voices repeated the words “ setta- 
tore” (evil-eyed), “‘ why does he bring us his ill 
luck ?” 

Manfred heard the speech of the old duchess 
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with a smile of contempt, and considering ‘it 
as merely the whim of a losing gamester, was 
in¢lined to pay it no attention; but the mur- 
murs that reached his ears changed his resolu- 
tion. Advancing to the table he put his hand 
on the card which the dealer was about to turn, 
and signified his determination of not permitting 
the game to proceed till some of the gentlemen 
who had spoken would repeat their imperti- 


nence. 
“To you, madam,” he said, addressing the 


Duchess of Terrascinpata, ‘ I owe no apology; 
but the other ladies,” he added, bowing to- 
wards the female gamesters, “ will, I trust, ex- 
euse this interruption, for which indeed I am 
not to blame.” 

He paused as if waiting for the defiance that 
no one pronounced, for few chose to engage in 
a personal altercation with one of his determined 
character. At last, perceiving that no antago- 
nist offered himself, he tuned away with a look 
of contempt, and after waiting a few minutes 
during which the game proceeded in silence, he 
left the room. a 


His calm and haughty brow disdainéd’ t 
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show the pasion that was raging within hiya ; 3. 
he had received an insult, and. was obliged to 
suffer it to pass unavenged. He walked ‘from 
the room, and was about to leave the house, 
when he observed that an ornament in Rosa- 
lia’s hair was entangled in the fringe of a gauze 
window-curtain ; ; he approached to relieve her 
from this embarrassment. . She started when she 
saw him, and her sudden movement brought the 
curtain in contact with a chandelier which had 
been carelessly placed too near. The light wind 
fanned the flame, which quickly seized the mus- 
lin, and in an instant the whole was in a blaze. 
The windows were large, and the draperies 
ample. The fire soon reached the ceiling, and 
catching other inflammable articles, spread ra- 
pidly before the company were aware of the 
danger, but not before Manfred had lifted up 
Rosalia, and carried her in his arms out of the 
apartment. | | 

As he was hurrying down stairs with his 
burden, he met the Prince of Caronia, who had 
just arrived. For an instant the prince gazed | 
in astonishment and displeasure, but the cries 


and the rah of the descending crowd sqon made 
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him aware that something extraordinary had 
happened, and be received his daughter from 
Manfred’s hands with cold thanks. 

Manfred, after sending a messenger for the 
Gireengines, returned to the apartment ; here he 
feund a scene of confusion and uproar. The 
tered crowd, which might with ease have 
defiled through the ample portals of the spa- 
cious suite, had inconsiderately, by a sudden 
rash te one door, impeded their own escape. 
The youngest and most active reached the stair 
case first, and the aged and infirm were thrown 
down amid the strngyles and imprecations of the 
contending guests. 

The Duchess of Altemura, whose presence of 
mind never deserted her, opened a window, 
under a curtain that was now totally demolished, 
and stepping on a terrace was followed by the 
Duke of Milazzo, Carmela, and a few other per- 
cons: here they waited in perfect security till it 
should be safe to descend the staircase, or till, 
in case of the worst, ladders could be brought to 
facilitate their escape. 

By the assistance of Manfred, with Valma- 
rana, and a few others, who were not too timid 
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to be of use, the fire was quickly extinguished. 
The damage was inconsiderable : the furniture of 
one room was destroyed, and its walls were soiled 
and blackened. A few persons, who had been 
thrown down in the first rush to the door, were 
bruised and hurt, but no serious injury was sus- 
tained. Some false curls and wigs were found, 
but these were never claimed ; and many jewels, 
shawls, and watches were lost, which were never 
forthcoming. 

Manfred’s exertions orocured h him neither gra- 
titude nor thanks. He was now alone; and fa- 
tigued, oppressed, and more than ever disgusted 
with the world, which he resolved soon to aban- 
don for ever, he turned from the desolate scene 


of recent festivity. 


MALVAGNA, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Bid me restrain myself!—nay, rather 
Bid the loud roaring blasts of autumn winds, 
‘That tear up stubborn trees and level steeples 
Low with the church-yard tombs, to stop their fury, 
‘And be civil, than seek to check the force 
Of my deep-seated woe. My grief is honest : 
He was my friend; drank of my cup, and shared 
My poverty and pain. Tell me not of it!—Mark! 
He once was false he sinned—I pardoned him ;— 
We all have sinned—God pardons tis—shall we, 
Poor sinful worms, exact the penalty 
From fellow worms, that He remits to’us? 
‘Alas, alas ! what hopes have we of grace 
In the bare justice of our thrice-wronged Maker. 
Let's show that mercy which we fain would find, 
‘And merit pardon by the grace we give— 

My tears are natural and perforce will flow. 

Love's Stratagem 


Tue alarm which Rosalia had suffered at, the 
fire had far exceeded the danger, and Jeft her 
nervous and depressed, That very night ber 
father had been long closeted with the Dake, 
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and Donna Leonora; and the next morning she 
learnt with dismay that he had set out for Na- 
ples, on business of importance. In vain she 
inquired the cause of his absence, or its probable 
duration; she was only answered by injunc- 
tions to feel no alarm, and to ask no questions. — 
She felt severely the loss of his support, and a 
vague apprehension of danger overpowered her, 
which nothing but the consciousness of Manfred’s 
presence in the same town served to mitigate. 

The duke was in constant and close confer- 
ence with Leonora and Lorenzini. The very 
servants, to her fevered imagination, did not go 
about their work as usual. She was left to 
brood over her terrors in the most oppressive 
solitude, and it was with unfeigned gratitude 
she accepted the duke’s permission to invite 
Carmela to take up her abode at the Villa. 

Rosalia’s anxieties were shared at that time 
by all who were capable of reflection. The 
news from Naples was every day more extra- 
ordinary. All felt that some great revolution 
was begun, but none could foretell at what 
point it might stop, or through what paths of 
miivéty and ruin it might. lead. ~ Besides’ ‘the 
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royalist party, the country was divided by two 
others, not more opposed to it than to each 
other. These were the Sicilian or Independent 
party, and that which declared itself the friend 
and champion of the Neapolitan Junta. 

This last faction was, if possible, more odious 
to the populace than the former feudal govern- 
ment; and thongh it was probable that the 
royalists would be too weak to make much 
resistance, it was foreseen that the struggle 
between the sections of their triumphant op- 
ponents would be fierce and bloody. 

Marco Valmarana, after the piratical expe- 
dition of Don Angelo, in which he had taken an 
unwilling part, had learned from his agents in 
Palermo, that his cousin, the general, had con- 
ceived suspicions against him which would ren- 
der his return for the present dangerous; but 
the time was not far distant, they added, when 
he might appear in a new character, and dictate 
terms to his enemies, 

Unwilling, however, to leave the residence of 
Rosalia without at least seeing her again, and 
anxious to carry on his political intrigues in 
person, he returned to Palermo in disguise, 
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and there he learned the failure of the plan for 


raising an insurrection on the arrival of the new 
viceroy appointed by the legislative assembly. 
The islanders had shown themselves so little 
disposed to receive this functionary, that his 
appointment had been cancelled, and it became 
more than ever necessary that the promoters of 
the scheme should place themselves in safety. 
Lorenzini had urged this necessity on Marco, 
who had promised no longer to delay. 

General Valmarana discovered his relation’s 
treachery with great sorrow, but without sur- 
prise. Uncertain what was his duty in such 
difficult circumstances, he rejoiced to be saved 
the pain of acting, and most sincerely did he 
hope that his cousin would not fall into his 
hands. 

Things throughout the kingdom were in that 
extraordinary state, when the prince is supposed 
.to be most faithfully served by those officers 
who appear in avowed opposition to his name 
and authority. Marco's offence was having 
debauched the king’s troops to obey orders 
bearing the king’s name, and to support the 
viceroy appointed by the king and his council. 
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to all, but it was between the two contending 
factions of revolution that he balanced. His 
cunning instantly told him, that from the vic- 
tory of the court (an event which he did not 
deem probable) he had nothing to hope. 
Whereas, from either of the other parties, he 
thought he did not overrate his importance in 
expecting the most splendid rewards. To both, 
therefore, he had made promises, but with a secret 
resolution to adhere to that side which appeared 
most likely to triumph without his assistance. 

His band had been increased to some hun- 
dreds, and while his fleet might be said to 
blockade Cefalu, his land forces surrounded 
Palermo, and threatened, if not the peace of the 
city itself, at least the safety of all those who 
ventured beyond its walls. The timid and inac- 
tive viceroy looked on with apathy, and turned 
a deaf ear to all remonstrances, while many of 
his council secretly favoured the robber, who 
with his gang of hardy ruffians was likely to 
prove an useful coadjutor. 

Valmarana could not march out a force sufli- 
cient to disperse the brigands without the au- 
thority of the government, nor did he venture 
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to press the point, uncertain whether his troops 
would be either able or willing to face such des- 
perate characters, defended by their own despair, 
and aided by the good offices of the surrounding 


peasantry. 

Don Angelo, meanwhile, far from enjoying his 
commanding position, was a prey to. rage and dis- 
appointed love, and thirsted not) less to gratify 
his passion, than to revenge himself on the man 
who had deprived him of its object. Don Am 
gelo, like many dther more respectable persons, 


was very proud of his defects. He was wont to 
boast that he considered revenge as a yirtue, 
and that the man who had once crossed his path 
would do well to make his peace with Heayen. 

Marco had injured him in the tenderest point, 
and twice before they had met in deadly strife. 
It was Don Angelo who was on the watch near 
Martini’s house on the morning of the elope- 
ment, and it was from his dagger, as Marietta 
truly surmised, that Manfred had formerly 
saved his ungrateful friend: a common interest, 
it is true, had since established a hollow. peace; 
yet the brigand had only delayed his purpose 
till he should be able to strike at a more conve 
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nient moment, and with greater safety and cer- 
tainty. 

Since then Marco had given fresh offence, by 
evading the agreement to put Marietta a second 
time into his power, and by having urged her 
departure from Malvagna, at a time when he 
knew her brutal lover to be employed elsewhere. 
The robber also suspected him of having de- 
nounced his false and double conduct to their po- 
litical friends, and for all these injuries he swore 
a deep vow of vengeance, which those who knew 
him best, least doubted his fidelity in keeping. 

' Marco meantime lay concealed in the capital, 
and had not yet ceased all intimate communi- 
cation with Don Angelo. 

Time pressed, and he was about to leave Pa- 
lermo; yet anxious at least to see Rosalia once 
more, he lingered in his disguise near the Casaca- 
lata Palace. When the alarm of fire was raised 
which drove the timid to a distance, the oppor- 
tunity was favourable to his courage and intre- 
pidity ; he rushed into the house to save Rosalia, 
whose gratitude he thus hoped to purchase, and 
had the mortification of seeing himself forestalled 
by his rival. 

K 2 
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Enraged at the double disappointment, ‘with 
muttered curses he turned from the scene in 
which he had no longer any interest, and, walking 
to the obscure part of the town which he inha- 
bited, prepared for his departure to Trapani: 

‘That same night, when the danger of the fire 
was over, when the company were all dispersed, 
and the gates were closed on the thief and the 
idler, Manfred .turned away to indulge ‘in ‘soli- 
tude the bitter thoughts to which the various 
adventures of the evening had given rise: “He 
walked almost unconsciously to the beach, and, 
passing the broken parapet, ‘climbed over the 
rocks to reach the edge of the water. He rested 
himself on @ projecting fragment, and had not 
been long seated, when’ his eyes were attracted 
‘by a small boat, which came like an inky spot 
upon the surface of the water, glittering im the 
bright moonlight. It neared the shore, and-by 
the attitude of one of the crew, appeared to be 
on the look-out for some one on land: “A-repeat- 
ed whistle seemed to-challenge’ an tinswerl bit 
brought no reply. He concluded thata:party of 
smugglers had here given a rendezvous té:sothe 
of their employers, and= had) ‘almost eeasedeto 
notice the’ bark, though his eyes ‘mechanically 
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rested upon it, when his attention was again 
aroused by hearing a footstep close to him. 

- In an instant he was on his feet ; in another 
he stood face to face with Marco Valmarana ! 
Yes! it was himself, muffled in the cloak of a 
peasant, and disfigured by a patch on his cheek, 
and a large-brimmed hat pulled over his face ; 
but this mean disguise could not deceive Manfred, 
who was too well acquainted with the lofty. 
bearing and noble figure of his former friend. 
‘* Marco!” he exclaimed, his resentment giving 
way to the excess of his surprise; but before he 
had ume to utter another word, Valmarana re- 
plied in a tone fierce and contemptuous, which 
at once restored his former indignation,— 

‘¢ What do you mean,” he said, ‘“‘ by dogging 
my steps? If you require satisfaction, I do not 
refuse it you; but seek it at a fitting time and 
place. I have not leisure now to dispute on 
trifles, or discuss maxims of morality.” 

The tone with which he uttered these words 
had all the sneering insolence of a fiend: he 
.was- preparing to advance to the shore, when 
‘Manfred placed himself before him, and replied, 
but without violence :— 

:-, & The defence of your honour may appear a 
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trifle to you, but the justification of ) mine 
requires that you should not leave this. place 
till you have given me satisfaction. . You haye 
basely deceived your friend, and made. him 
your accomplice in a plot to impose on the-cre- 
dulity of a confiding woman. Marco, as there 
is a God above ‘us; you shall not stir till you 
have satisfied my just demand.” 

Manfred watched. his countenance, for he had 
now thrown back ‘/his:hat and disclosed his fea- 
tures ; which, stained for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, and agitated by fiery passions, were still 
eminently handsome, and beamed with terrible 
expression, a8 each contending emotion gained 
for a moment the \ mastery. His eye wan- 
dered from his’ rival tothe sea, where the 
boat had hitherto lain; but ‘the erew, dimagin- 
ing either that he was arrested, or they betray- 
ed, when they saw him in conversation with an- 
other, now began to ply their oars, and were 
fast rowing out of sight. He did not dare to 
call to them to stop, for fear of alarming the 
sentinel, who was on duty at no great distance; 
and thus abandoned by his companions, ‘he saw 
himself obliged to answer Malvagna’s challenge. 
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“ Cursed be your evil eye, and doubly cursed 
are those it gleams on !” burst from him in the 
first transport of his indignation ; and unsheath- 
ing a dagger, (it was Manfred’s own ill-omened 
present,) he brandished it above his head. In 
an instant, by a sudden effort (for an armed 
man in the confidence of his advantage is never 
sufficiently on his guard,) Manfred threw his 
antagonist’s arm upwards, and the weapon, 
jerked from his hand, flew up into the air, and 
fell at some distance on the beach. . 

He laid his hand on the arm of his former 

friend, overcome rather by sorrow than indig- 
nation. 
' © Marco,” he said reproachfully; “is it 
against me that you have raised your hand ?>— 
me would you hasely have deprived of life !— 
me, who, a little week ago, would have perilled 
my life against him who had challenged Marco's 
honour ! ” 

Manfred fixed his eyes upon him as he spoke : 
Valmarana looked on the ground, and seemed 
irresolute how to act: 
| . Manfred,” said he, ‘“ I would not have 
harmed you-—I am incapable of it.  Genereus 
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Manfred—you have deserved'a better friend” 
He hesitated, and seemed: struggling with ‘his 
emotion. 

** Marco,” answered his antagonist, ‘do not 
let mistaken pride pervert the’ impulse’ of your 
better nature. Undo the wrong you have done 
to Marietta. Woman's heart’ cannot cherish 
resentment against are pentant lover. She ‘will 
forgive—she will love you, and yon will deserve 
her love++you may yet be happy.” 

“Ts it: you, Manfred,” he exclaimed, “who 
would recommend to one of my blood to ally 
myself with a peasant ? Never—never will ‘I 
consummate the degradation of my family by 
such a sacrifice.’ It has fallen but it shall ‘not 
be disgraced.” ‘ 

\ Do you not,” interrupted Manfred —" do 
you not disgrace it more by perjury and false 
hood ?)- Shake off this unworthy prejudice 
deign to be happy, and you will be bar 
and esteemed.” 

“ Manfred,” said ‘he, disengaging’ himsalt 
from his grasp, “ it is ‘vain to argue’ with ié. 
Hear a secret—TI love Rosalia,'and I have'sworn 
that I will by fair means) or’ by foul,’ obtaiti 
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possession of her. Let us meet to-morrow m 
the Conca d’oro. Come armed ; and if you fall, 

I shall have won my mistress. If it is my 
fate to die, death will be welcome from your 
hand. Adieu! we shall meet, and we need no 
babbling witnesses.” 

He wrung his rival’s hand with violence, and 
in a moment was lost amidst the rocks. 

.. For some time Manfred remained fixed to the 
spot, hardly capable of reflection, so rapidly did his 
feelings change. The anger roused by Marco's 
barefaced declaration and libertine expressions 
soon gave way to softer feelings; the reckless | 
deportment of his adversary, he suspected, was 
assumed, and his insulting words were meant 
but to dissipate the scruples that he saw rising 
in the breast of his former friend to oppose the 
meeting. Manfred was powerfully affected by 
the voice of anguish with which the last fare- 
well was uttered: overcome by contending emo- 
tions, and unrestrained by the presence of any 
earthly witness, he sat down on the rocks and 
wept aloud. Greatly relieved by these tears, 
he returned towards the city, and reached unob+ 

served the retirement of his own room. 
K 5 
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Tt was in vain, however, he endeavoured: to 
compose himself to rest—sleep fled from) his 
eyes; and, impatient of a recumbent posture, he 
started on his feet, and spent the small remain- 
ing part of the night in pacing the floor. On 
opening the window he. pereeived that day had 
dawned. The time for his meeting with Marco 
drew near; taking therefore his pistols,.and 
mounting) his horse, which he saddled without 
disturbing the household, \he rede to the: ap- 
pointed spot, 

As he went on Nid dnosh ipsalioeaatiat 
refleet.on the cruelty of the task, imposetlon 
him... Marco was unworthy, but he» had, been 
his. friend; and. memory. sadly. recalled. the 
many hours which had slipped so gently away 
under the soothing influence of his. fascinating 
conversation. 

The morning shone bright and clear; the 
kindly dews of heaven lay heavy on the ground, 
and now sparkled in the first oblique rays of 
the rising sun. A white and. silyerylightrwas 
poured over every object; and all distinguishing 
colour seemed lost in the universal dazzling haze. 

This scene had a powerful. effect upon his 
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mind. Had he come amongst the loveliest 
works of nature to deface them? Who had 
constituted him a judge of his fellow worms — 
was he the avenger of blood ?—~or was he suffi- 
ciently virtuous to weigh the guilt and award 
the punishment of others ? 

_ He had never before questioned the propriety 
, of calling Marco to acconmnt; yet so powerfully 
did: these thoughts affect him, that he was on 
the point of turning his horse’s head to go back. 
But fate, or rather an under current of still 
stronger feelings, urged him forward. 

He had now reached the destined place: it 
was a little valley at the foot of the hill of 
Morreale, surrounded by steep banks on every 
tide, except the narrow gorge by which he 
entered, and sheltered from the wind and from 
the scorching rays of the sun by a dense skreen 
ef pomegranate, almond, and orange trees. He 
looked around—he was first at the place —- had 
‘Mareo’s heart failed him ? or did he too repent ? 
-.'Manfred advanced more slowly-—something 
‘lay upon: the ground that looked like a human 
figure—he approached —his heart told. him 
‘the rest. Who shall scoff at presentiments? 
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His knees knocked and his heart palpitated— 
his forehead throbbed, and every breath he 
drew seemed like the last effort of over-charged 
nature. Suspense was agony—he rushed for- 
wards—gracious Heaven, it was Marco himself! 
He lay on his back, his features were composed 
and beautiful as in life, but pale and still. 
Manfred would fain have believed that his rival 
only slept, but his fears told him another tale. 
He touched the cheek, it was. icy cold—he 
raised the hand, it was stiff and nerveless.. He 
called on Marco's name, and raised the body in 
his arms, it dropped from his grasp'a dull dead 
weight. He examined the corpse to seek for 
the wound—a knife lay buried in the chest, 
and had pierced to the very heart. He drew it 
forth, but no drop of blood followed. Round the 
hilt was wound a slip of parchment, on which 
was written,—‘ Thus Angelo, Castalidi deals 
with his enemies.” 

The longest space of human (life, flowing on 
in uninterrupted bliss, cannot. efface, from the 
memory a moment of agony such as Manfred 
endured, He could hardly believe the tnith of 
what he saw. That lifeless, clay—ywas it:indeed 
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Marvo Valmarana? Marco, the gay, the beau- 
tiful, the admired? He doubted the evidence 
of his senses, and repeatedly placed his hand on 
thecold fair brow, to convince himself that it was 
no evil dream, but a too sad reality. He knew 
not how long he remained fixed to the spot, he 
took no note of time. At length, rousing himself. 
to activity, he drew the body of his unhappy 
friend into the shade of the neighbouring thicket ; 
he could not bear that the scorching sun should 
strike on the cold clay, and he feared that the 
spoiler might rifle the defenceless corpse. He 
took the blood-stained handkerchief from the 
neck, and put it into his own breast. ‘‘ Never,” 
thought he, “never will I part with this fearful 
token.” 

His first care was to seek out the kinsman of 
the deceased. General Valmarana was much 
affected——he had once loved his cousin, and had 
been the guardian of his inexperienced youth ; 
these early and brighter recollections now rushed 
on him, and effaced whatever resentment he had 
‘recently felt 

- Manfred concealed no part of his story from 
‘thé generous Valmarana, and for a few moments 
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he derived some consolation from mingling: his 
tears with those of his friend. 

A severer task yet awaited him ; he resolved 
to break the intelligence to Marietta, whose 
love no ill-treatment had diminished, and, for 
that purpose he rode without delay te Bagaria, 

He did not find her at her home; she had 
gone, her father told him, te the Convent of 
Santa Francesca Romana to avoid the trouble- 
some visits of her friends, and still more to elude 
the pursuit of Castaldi, from whose violence she 
hardly deemed herself secure within the walls of 
the cloister, so audacious had the ruffian from 
long impunity become, Martini himself under- 
took to be the messenger of ill, and to tell his 
daughter of her misfortune with all regard to 
her feelings. 

Manfred returned to Palermo, and just reach- 
ed it as Valmarana was preparing to attend the 
funeral of his kinsman. Arm in arm, and sup- 
porting each other, the two friends followed the 
bier. They gave the dead a soldier's grave. 
The men of his own regiment attended, but 
without music. As the sun sunk into the sea 
they lowered the coffin, wrapped in a military 
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cloak, into a grave hastily prepared to receive 
it, and they covered it up for ever. Malvagna 
heard the roll of the volleys they fired over it ; 
but horror, grief, fatigue, and the want of food 
and sleep, had so bewildered his senses, that he 
scareely felt conscious of what was going on 
around him, or understood the meaning of the 
ceremony that was passing before his eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


If T heave lowed !—and dost thou doubt it, then? 

Asm wot] lowe's abject share, scomed, spumed, yet loving! 
As those sweet berbs of daintiest crowth, which, crush'd 
And wndden ender foot, yet spring anew 

‘To Mi and fragrance, so my love more keenly 

Bisvus where ‘tis most repressed ; will feed itself“ '' 
With its own beury sighs, and watered 

‘With its owe tears, will thrive and Sourisb. Know, thes, 
Preed youth, diy colina cannot quench my flame. c 
Bid me te check the sun's eternal course, 

To count the stars, to svothe the raging main, 

‘To seize the motlied meteor of the storm, 

Bat wot to cease to love. Can reason cold 

‘Stop bowe’s ecstatic beat? Ab! would it could! 
Would I had filled my hungry grave ere thou \ om 
Hiadst croas'd my path, sed tanght my beart the pangs | 


Of lore despised. jee k 
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As Valmarana, dried the tears that freely. 
oe ee 
kinsman, he could not but feel that the i 
tune he deplored had relieved him im, from, the 
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painful alternative of skreening a friend from de- 
served punishment, or of bringing him to trial 
and disgrace. 

Valmarana’s position became every day more 
embarrassing; and among the three parties 
whose conflicting interests divided the country 
and the council, it became more than ever diffi- 
cult to pursue a course which a wise man would 
recommend and an honest man approve. 

From the vacillating viceroy he could take 
neither counsel nor example ; alternately swayed 
by interested advisers, and intimidated by po- 
pular outcry, the feeble governor issued offensive 
proclamations, which he suddenly recalled, 
Sometimes he would affect to overawe by the 
parade of force; and then, having shown the in- 
clination to be severe, he would expose his weak- 
ness by suffering himself to be over-persuaded, 
and his orders disregarded. 

Caronia, who held the command of the civic 
guard, an office of great trust and importance, 
was absent at this time, when his presence 
was most needed ; and at the very moment of his 
departure a frightful indication of the state of 
popular feeling had been given by a riot on the 
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quay, in which the prince himself had narrowly 
escaped. 

The preparations for the great national féte 
of Santa Rosalia were in advance, and the dan- 
ger in which the town was placed during those 
moments of popular excitement was felt by all! 

The Duke of Milazzo, though in disgrace at 
court, and much disliked for his sour and unpo- 
pular manners, was nevertheless looked up to'at 
this critical moment both on account of his 
known resolution, and also of his vast wealth 
and great stake in the country. He gave it as 
his opinion that the rejoicings of the jubilee 
should be suspended, and the saint’s feast cele- 
brated only with church processions, This mea- 
sure was too strong to be relished at the palace, 
and the preparations were continued as usual. 

The advice of the duke, however, ‘got noised 
abroad, and it was reported that his brother the 
Prince of Caronia had gone to Naples to enforce 
the same counsel, On this account, as well as 
many others, the two brothers became petuliarly 
odious to the people. In the evening drive onthe 
Marina, the splendid equipage of the duke’had 
been hissed and his servants assaulted. | It was 
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not till the duchess, all pale and frightened as 
she was, had raised herself in the carriage, as if 
to intercept the missiles which were aimed at her 
husband, that the popular fury was moderated. 
The sight of beauty is said to tame the lion, — 
what wonder then that it produced an instanta- 
neous effect upon a susceptible populace >—In 
an instant all signs of disapprobation were si- 
lenced, and the lovely duchess became the ob- 
ject of enthusiastic “ vivas.” 

Manfred too, at this time, had by a caprice 
of fortune become a popular favourite. It was 
thought he had been ill-treated by his uncles— 
misfortune is always interesting—he was the 
victim of aristocratic injustice and ambition, 
and was therefore identified with the people by 
community of suffering. He was also known 
to. possess resolution and courage, qualities 
which never fail to secure admiration; and 
wherever he appeared he was greeted with 
applause. 

. Does the man breathe to whom the voice of 
popular acclamation does not sound sweet? If 
there be, let him despise Manfred for the plea- © 
gure he felt in his countrymen’s approbation. 
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Po such a philosopher, we would urge. in, our 
hero's defence that he was young, ardent, and 
passionately attached to his country ;) that ap- 
plause was new to him; and that his heart was 
too tender, and his experience of the world too 
small, to bear it in this most intoxicating form: 

Since the evening of the fire, the duke had 
made his ill-health a pretext for going very litile 
into company. He had never returned to his 
own palace; but he received at his’ brother's 
villa, the society that usually gathered round 
him. The Duchess of Altemura ruled hint, it 
was remarked by the gossips, even more des 
pbtically Riles Salih eer 
possible, less pains to conceal it. 

Rosalia, in the seclusion of her own apart 
ment, and in the society of her friend Carmela, 
seemed only to desire to be forgotten; and was 
glad of the presence of the imperious) Leonor®, 
as she fancied it was an’ additional barrier be 
tween the duke and herself. Rosalia and ‘her 
friend were inseparable—in all their anxieties 
and afflictions they had mutually ‘been each 
other's consolation and support: Carmela-had 
wept bitterly the death of Marco, although 
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every trait of his conduct that reached her ears 
aided her reason to dispel the remains of her ill- 
placed attachment. Could she love sucha man? | 
and could she do otherwise than compare his 
conduct with that of the generous Valmarana ? 
She was no longer blinded to merit so conspicu- 
_ oas: and she began to feel how much more 
secure is love founded on esteem than when 
vaised on the sandy base of showy but decep- 
tive qualities, such as had captivated her heart 
in the unworthy Marco. 
' Manfred was daily confirmed in the belief 
that some great event, fraught with danger to 
his family, was at hand. But in vain he sought 
to communicate his apprehensions and his 
achemes to Rosalia; all his efforts were foiled 
by some mysterious agency; and with the an- 
guish of one oppressed by a feverish dream, he 
felt. the approach of an evil which he was pow- 
exless to avert. Despairing of a private interview 
with his cous, and aware of the importance of 
pressing his suit in her father’s absence, he 
resolved: to pay a visit at the villa, availing 
himself of the opportunity afforded him by his 
’polo's ‘habits of receiving company, and the 
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absence of any open rupture between them. 
Had he not been urged by the difficulty of 
communicating with Rosalia, he would have 
avoided the risk of chafing the irritable temper 
of the duke, who, though too proud to confess 
his jealousy, was in reality devoured by that 
passion. He did not love his bride, but he 
hated his nephew, and could not bear to see 
the preference with which she regarded him. 
No man was less susceptible of Jove or friend- 
ship; yet he felt indignant at not inspiring a 
sentiment he did not share, and was jealous 
of the affection he would not have prized had 
he seen it freely bestowed on himself, Such 
were the feelings he cherished in secret; anil 
while his dark brow did not seem more clouded 
than usual, he was in fact a prey to every angry 
emotion, and only waited the moment to spring 
on his unsuspecting victim, 

Early in the evening, Manfred repaired to 
the villa, and found the saloon where the 
company usually assembled quite empty. He 
stepped into the balcony which hung over the 
garden, intending to wait there till some of the 
family appeared ; but he found the seat already 
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occupied, and instantly recognised the figure of 
the Duchess of Altemura; her face was buried 
in her hands, and both were leaning upon the 
balustrade. So deep was her reverie, that she 
did not raise her head as Manfred approached. 
He was about to retreat, when she started up 
and called to him, ‘“ Count Manfred, I recognise 
your step !” 

He answered her civilly, but slightly; and 
was about to retire, when she hastily rose from 
her chair, and, advancing towards him, said, 

‘“‘ Manfred, the time has come when I must 
face death and dishonour, or take a desperate 
resolution. The villain page, whom I was mad 
enough to take into my service, and against 
whom you warned me too late, has indeed be- 
trayed me. He penetrated my suspicions that 
he had stolen some papers of the last importance, 
which I have recently lost. 1 had taken steps 
to recover them; but the wretch has been too 
cunning for me, and has this day absconded, 
taking with him a valuable box of jewels, the 
secret depository of which he had discovered. 
The loss does not distress me, though those 
trinkets were all that I had saved from the wreck 


of our wealth ; and I had hoped to advance the 
fortunes of my boys by disposing of them. But 
let that pass; whoever possesses those fatal 
papers, possesses also the means of. oyerwhelm- 
ing me and your uncle's house with ruin. All 
hopes of favour, which would once haye silenced 
any proceedings against one of the duke’s in- 
fluence, are at an end, unless we can find friends 
in this country. Manfred,” she added, looking 
at him piercingly, “ you are the idol of the 
people, your name is respected, and your person 
is beloved—you have youth, talent, and courage 
—think what a field is open to your ambition— 
the town is actually withoht a goyernment— 

the Neapolitan garrison might be driven) from 
the island in a few hours. . In Naples, corruption 
pervades every class,” (the national antipathy 
gleamed in her eyes as she spoke) “courage 
honour, loyalty ; all are extinet—here it is fit 
otherwise—Aere it is the noble only that is ab- 
ject, cowardly, and base; the people are free 
from the disgraceful blot that: has long stained 
the Sicilian name. If a leader would stand 
forth, the people would manfully support him. 
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Let him throw himself on the generosity of his 
countrymen—let him call all trueSicilians around 
‘him—and, my life upon it ! he will find the same 
spirit, the same patriotism, and the same indomi- 
table courage, which inspired their ancestors to 
chant those vespers five hundred years ago.” 
She paused— Manfred made no reply—he 
stood gazing at her in silent astonishment. Her 
eyes flashed fire, her very figure seemed to rise in 
height, and her countenance glowed with enthu- 
‘giasm, as she continued, 
‘* All Europe seems on the eve of some great 
convulsion—every country is on the verge of 
revolution—the time of reaction has arrived, 
and the restored despotisms which sought to 
combine republican institutions with absolute 
rule, have discovered their error; the disgrace- 
fal yoke will be thrown off, and in the universal 
“struggle we shall fight our way to independence 
and to liberty. Manfred ! with an united popula- 
tion and a bold leader, we may defy all Europe.” 
Manfred at length replied ; but words were 
inadequate to express the astonishment he 
felt. 
“ And is it to prevent the discovery of family 
VOL. 11. L 
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errors and secret guilt that you would excite 
commotions, plunge your country into a civil 
war, and compromise the ignorant and the 
thoughtless? And is it to me that you propose 
to make myself the tool of such a scheme? To 
become the most dangerous of characters, a popu- 
lar demagogue, and for the basest of purposes 
—personal interest ? Were I so vain, so foolish, 
or so wicked as to engage in such hazardous 
courses, what hopes are there of success? The 
fate of this island seems indissolubly united to 
that of Naples,—separation is impossible, even 
were it desirable. 

“The revolutionists of the capital, by their 
idle vanity and impradence, have already alien- 
ated a large portion of their countrymen. What 
hope is there that the strong arm of the stranger 
will not crush them? or, supposing they may 
be successful, what motive do you imagine will 
induce them to suffer the dismemberment of their 
states? We have neither navy, army, nor arms; 
in all these particulars they are superior to 
us; they will pour their thousands upon as, 
and crush us by numbers. What has become, 
duchess, of that acute discernment and powerful 
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talent that your friends once vaunted and your 
enemies dreaded? Would to God that I could 
see my country free and glorious! and willingly 
would I be the first to bend the knee before her 
deliverer; but it would be an evil augury were 
the first promoters of the revolution to begin by 
deserting their principles and betraying their 
trast. Besides, what skill or experience have I ? 
— who would follow a beardless leader ?” 

‘You are mistaken,” she answered calmly, 
and putting a paper into his hand, she added, 
“ read, and be convinced ; all the persons herein 
named are ready and willing to obey you. After 
you have been accepted by the popular voice, 
they will proclaim you lieutenant of the king- 
dom. See the noble career that is open to you, 
if you will but shake off the unworthy trammels 
of education, ‘and sacrifice the prejudices of the 
noble to the duty of a citizen !” 

“T will not dispute with you, duchess, on the 
duties of a citizen ; mine teach me not to stir up 
mutiny and encourage civil broil, but to yield 
obedience to the laws, and to seek to quiet 
rather than excite the unruly spirit that has got 
abroad. I pity my uncle—I pity a man I have 
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cause to hate, who is walking blindfold in the 
midst of precipices. You eannot mean to in- 
jure him? Lorenzini has already opened his 
schemes to me.” 

“1 do not indeed mean to injure him,” she 
answered; “1 would not do it, even though 
my own interests were not inseparably in- 
volved in his — I would save him, I would 
have him leave Palermo, and ‘seek security 
for a time where so many others have found 
it, at Malta. Those who -do not; aspire te 
direct the storm must. yield) to» its violence. 
The time has come when change is inevitable, 
even if it be not desirable ; and I wish to see 
you the hero, rather than the victim of it, Man- 
fred, you know not how I ‘should triumph. in 
your glory, how your success and reputation 
would delight me. I could bear,—yes, T could 
almost bear to see you another's, were your 
happiness to be secured by it.. I too am capa- 
ble of generosity.” 

“Generosity, duchess!” interrupted Manfred: 
“J will not reproach ‘you, but you will not, ean- 
not deny the part you took, in hurrying on the 
marriage of Rosalia, which you know blasted my 
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existence, and rendered me an outcast from 
society. Alas! I too am capable of rejoicing at 
the happiness of those I love, even though pur- 
chased by my own misery; but the lot of Ro- 
salia is harder to bear than mine: were it not 





for the debt of gratitude I owe you ” 

“You owe me a debt of gratitude!” she 
interrupted. ‘ Manfred, you owe me nothing ; 
would to Heaven you did! When you lay 
disfigured by sickness, gasping, and insensible 
on your pillow,—when all fled from you and 
I could gaze unobserved on that face, press 
the unconscious hand that did not then repulse 
me, and wipe the cold dews from that loved 
brow, — Manfred, I envied not the state of 
queens, and thought them less privileged than I. 
After this confession, talk no more of sacrifices! 

‘‘ Manfred, I have lived a life of pleasure” — 
a withering smile played upon her lips ;—*“ I 
have been courted, flattered, and admired; my 
vanity was gratified, but my heart was never 
touched. State, pride, pomp, all, all would I 
give to enjoy such another period of innocent 
pleasure. To you I owe all I have ever known 
of real delight.” 
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She did not reply, but her look of intense misery 
affected Manfred extremely. 

‘¢T am deeply sorry to pain you,” he began ; 
‘* misfortune dogs my steps, and some portion of 
my suffering seems to be the lot of all who for 
an instant take an interest in me. I will not, 
I cannot deceive you; at least you shall not 
have to reproach me with duplicity.” 

‘“‘ Deceive me!” she cried, speaking as with 
effort ; and then quickly exchanging her slow 
amd painful utterance for a voice and manner - 
rapid and impassioned—‘ Deceive me! I ask 
but to be deceived. I knew you loved another 
e’er you knew it yourself. Do you think any 
feeling of yours could escape the watchfulness 
of an affection such as mine? I do not accuse 
you of deception,—would I could! Would that 
I could hear but one kind word from those too 
candid lips! Tell me you love me, Manfred. 
If you think you owe me gratitude, repay me 
with that one word. I never will accuse you 
of falsehood, but to enjoy one moment of the 
pleasure that word would give me, I am ready 
to endure a perpetuity of pain. 

..As the duchess ceased speaking, the sound 
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was heard of distant steps at the end of the long 
suite of rooms, In an instant her attitude and 
her. expression were changed. ‘ But no!” she 
added in a tone of deep despair, *< it is too late, 
IT meant not to speak of this—I meant to warn 
you and to save you.” ' 

“ Duchess,” he said, speaking with, great 
rapidity as the approaching interruption, became 
more perceptible, “let us think of this scheme 
no more;—your secret, is. safe with me; but my 
uncle should be informed of the treachery of 
Lorenzini. I do not implore you to abandon 
these wild projects,—I fear it would be in yain, 
Alas, poor, Sicily! torn by civil faction, and 
threatened by foreign inyasion, what will be your 
fate 2” 

Leonora made no reply; a seryant advanced 
to say that the Duke of Milazzo was so unwell 
he could, receive no company ‘that night, and 
Manfred immediately left the villa. 

The duchess's affairs had become desperate. 
Her character was in the power of many, who; 
she was well aware, would push their adyantage 
to the utmost.. The final blow she felt to, be 
the disappearance of her papers, and her, mn- 
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certainty into whose hands they had fallen. 
Her only hope was in some sudden and violent 
change, her only anxiety, to secure an interest 
with some leading man, who in the projected 
revolution, would be able to protect her, and 
willing to quash any proceedings that might 
be attempted to her dishonour. 

- Lorenzini was necessarily deep in her confi- 
dence, though he had neither her extensive 
views, nor entirely the same political adherents ; 
and it was partly to avoid separating her inte- 
rests from his, that she had joined the revolu- 
tionary party, when she discovered his intrigues 
with them. Villain as she knew him to be, and 
clearly as she saw his double-dealing with his 
political associates, she had not at first believed 
him capable of betraying the master to whom 
he owed such deep obligations, and to whose in- 
terests she imagined those of his dependant were 
united. She knew the secretary to be rich and 
avaricious, nor did she deem him ready to hazard 
his fortune, and to sacrifice the whole For- 
tebraccio family to the ambition of making 4 
figure in the new political system. 

She saw that although a man of profound 
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cunning and deep dissimulation, he was nar 
row and circumscribed in his views. His sphere 
had never widened; engaged from his youth 
in the petty chicaneries of the law, he had been 
introduced, when indigent and unknown, into 
the confidence of the dark and mysterious 
affairs of the Milazzo family. He had: gained 
the ear of his employers by flattery ; and by 
important services he had made himself at. first 
so useful, and afterwards so formidable, that he 
could neither be, offended nor shaken off. The 
cardinal, to whose person circumstances had 
peculiarly attached him, had by. degrees. dis- 
covered that in his obsequious attendant he had 
given himself a tyrant; the silyery tongue and 
soft voice which once spoke only to flatter were 
now raised to command; and the servant who 
held his master in his power; used fow of the 
forms of outward deference in dictating his will. 
Leonora’s unwillingness to diseoyer an unwel- 
come truth had blunted her penetration, and 
deceived her as to his real feelings; but, when 
she learnt from Manfred the page’s dishonesty; 
a dreadful light flashed upon her; a thousand 
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corroborating circumstances occurred, and a 
convietion that Carlo had conspired with Lo- 
renzimi to rain her, rushed on her mind with 
everwhelmmg effect. She sounded the artful 
seeretary, and, in spite of the obsequious and 
deferential tone he used, she read the secret 
triumph in his quick eye; and from that mo- 
ment she felt she was lost if his treason re- 
mained unpunished. She was now no longer 
at a loss to account for the rumours that were 
spread abroad to her disadvantage. The pub- 
lic prints, from which all censorship had been 
removed, teemed with licentious attacks on the 
Duke of Milazzo’s family, in which she was not 
spared. The strange and indecent marriage of 
the duke was mainly attributed to her machi- 
nations, and served to revive and heighten her 
former unpopularity. Manfred’s grief and dis- 
appointment were notorious, and he was not 
less admired than pitied: popular feeling 
had loudly declared itself in his favour. The 
common people, whose sympathies always flow 
towards the oppressed and unfortunate, had 
elevated him to be a sort of martyr to aristocratic 
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ambition, and hence arose the anxiety of the 
duchess and Lorenzini respectively to engage 
him in their cause. 

The duchess had marked the change of feel- 
ing towards herself at the ball at the Casacalata 
Palace, and she was resolved to strike some 
blow that might free her from her alarms for ever. 
The confusion which prevailed in the country fa- 
voured her design—the people ed no one— 
the government was without a head—the general 
without troops—the civie guard threatened their 
own chief, who had fled, or was in concealment. 
Daily skirmishes occurred between, the towns 
people and the Neapolitan soldiers, and neither 
of them agreed in any one point but in setting 
the orders of the administration at defiance. 
Such was the state of Palermo, when the people, 
excited by chimerical hopes, and intoxicated 
with the confidence of impunity, were about 
to celebrate with noise and, drunkenness the 
canonization of their patron gaint. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


O when the last account ’twixt heaven and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir was with a mind harassed by the conviction 
of her danger, and stimulated by a mingled dread 
and hatred, which produced a sentiment of loath- 
ing for Lorenzini, that the Duchess of Altemura 
sought an interview with the Duke of Milazzo. 

- On opening the door of his apartment she per- 
ceived that he was not alone; he was pacing 
the floor with hasty steps, his temples swollen, 
his lips pale and trembling, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground, but glowing with an expression of 
shame and rage. Lorenzini was standing with. 
his hands behind him, in a submissive attitude, 
but his eye, as it followed his agitated patron, 
dwelt upon him with the satisfaction of an arti- 
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ficer who watches the slow but certain success 
of an experiment, whilst all the pride of art 
and pleasure of anticipated triumph swell within 
his breast. 

As Leonora entered the room, the secretary 
slowly quitted it, and closing the door gently, 
left her alone with his patron. 

The feelings which had agitated: the duke, 
and which he had hitherto smothered, now burst 
forth with terrible yehemence. He struck his 
forehead with clenched hands, and grew black 


in the face as he struggled for utterance. 

The duchess, accustomed to witness these: 
starts of temper, took little notice of his vio~ 
lence; but quietly seating herself, watched the 
progress of the passion, which she foresaw her 
communication would. only increase. He first 


broke silence. 

‘© Leonora,” he said, “ the insolence of that 
villain Lorenzini passes all powers of endur 
ance; the posseasion of that horrible secret has 
long made him master of my purse; he knows 
I dare not brave him; and he has to-day held: 
out threats of I know not what mysterious 
punishment. But let him: beware,” he addedy. 
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after a pause, “ he knows me capable of a 
terrible vengeance!” his brow grew dark as 
he spoke. ‘ But no,” he continued, after a 
moment, and drawing a long breath, as if re- 
covering by a strong effort from some inward 
convulsion, ‘“‘ he has been too often the witness 
of my remorse and agony, to fear that I will 
aguin defile myself with——” 

** Hush ! for Heaven's sake,” interrupted the 
dachees hastily, and walking to the door she 
ascertained by applying her ear to the key- 
hole that there were no eavesdroppers. ‘‘ Cau- 
tion,” she continued, taking her seat close by 
that on which the duke had thrown himself,— 
‘‘ cantion is mdispensably necessary at this mo-~ 
ment; we are surrounded by difficulties and 
dangers ; spies dog our steps wherever we move.” 
She spoke in so low a tone that she could 
scarcely have been heard by him, had not her 
lips been approached close to his ear. “ You 
know not what need there is of energy — the 
papers which I possessed have been stolen, 
and I am convinced that they are at this 
moment in the hands of Lorenzi; thus he 
has proofs which we could not invulidate, and 
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which contain nothing to criminate himself. 
We are ruined if those papers are not destroyed 
—or if” —she lowered her voice till the words 
died ‘on her lips, though her eye betrayed ‘no 
yacillation of purpose, —‘“ or if he lives to 
attest them.” 

She paused—the duke started from his seat; 
drops of perspiration glistened on his ‘brow; 
he walked twice across the room, whilé the 
Lady Leonora, composed and pale as’ a statue, 
followed him with her eye, though she ‘stirred 
neither hand nor limb, nor even moved her head! 

At last he stopped, and fronting ‘her, hé 
spoke, but with such rapidity, and in so’ smothier- 
ed a tone, that she rather collected his meaning 
than clearly followed his words. 

“ Leonora, I cannot—I dare not—what is 
splendour— what are riches—nay, what avails 
it that love, ambition, hate, are all gratified? 
Leonora, I tell you that since that day Ihave 
never known one moment's peace ; Ihave sought 
forgetfulness in pleasure, but the delirium ‘of 
the senses could not drown the yet stronyet 
passion within me ; my wine smells ‘of blood 
my food of the charnel-house,—my success, and 
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the indifference with which I have regarded it, 
would alone prove to me the nothingness of life ; 
nay, my very love, the instigator of my crime, 
was buried in the greedy sepulchre of all devour- 
ing remorse. You know that when the barrier 
was removed which stood between us, my love 
died away—my fury, and my evil passions them- 
selves disappeared in all powerful repentance ; 
if I have since been vicious, it is from the in- 
capacity of being otherwise. I have neither 
aim, end, nor pleasure in the cursed existence 
which I dare not break off. Leonora, if by 
an old age of beggary, leprosy, and uninter- 
rupted anguish, I could restore life to my un- 
fortunate brother, I would welcome it with 
ecstasy, a8 saving me from the superior misery 
I endure.” 

The unhappy man dropped his head on the 
table as he sank down on a seat before it, and by 
the convulsed movement of his shoulders betray- 
ed the agony of his emotion. Leonora witnessed 
his grief with pity, but she dared not communi- 
cate the suspicions she had for some time enter- 
tained, that the crime they had meditated had 
not actually been perpetrated, and that father 


Lorenzo, whose story she had heard at Mal- 
vagna, was no other than the ill-fated man whose 
death the duke so bitterly lamented. She 
dreaded the revulsion of his feelings on discoyer- 
ing himself free from the crime he deplored,and 
she deemed the life of Lorenzini incompatible 
with their common safety. 

He remained absorbed in grief for some mi- 
nutes ; when he raised his head, it was obvious 
that he had shed tears, and the effort had re- 
stored him to something like composure. \ 

“* Why is it, Leonora,” he resumed, “* that 
the only strong affection I ever experienced has 
been the cause of all I have endured? If I 
had never loved you, I should not have been 
distinguished from the, most frivolous and in- 
significant of my countrymen; like them I should 
have passed a youth of profligacy, and sunk, 
after an old age of folly, into an unhonoured 
grave. Such would have been my fate; but 
no corroding sorrow would have blighted my 
days, and exasperated the fiercer and, more 
stormy of my passions—I might haye been com 
temptible, but no secrets would have harrowed 
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my quiet—no sleepless remorse would have 
haunted my steps—neither should I have been” 
—(here his voice trembled and his eyes-balls 
glared, )}—“ the puppet of an ungrateful villain.” 

‘¢It is useless,” answered the duchess, “ to 
trace the sources of our misery; the priests 
would tell you that had you commanded your 
passions you might have been happy. Love, as 
it is the most powerful of them, is the most 
dangerous—you sacrificed all to its gratification, 
and found the sacrifice in vain.” 

The duke had not listened to this reply; at 
least he spoke without regarding it, as if the 
train of his own thoughts had never been inter- 
rupted. 

‘< You acted as my tempter—you fed my 
passion—you encouraged its excesses—you ex- 
cited my jealousy, and even at that time you 
were destined never to be mine; —fate had 
given you to another—your punishment too was 
terrible. My God, my God! what have I not 
suffered since that guilty day !—the voice of 
my mother—the form of my brother—rise ever 

‘before me, and thrust themselves between me 
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and my enjoyments;—yes! and fill the place 
of better thoughts, which I might yet cherish— 
and you, Leonora, are the cause of this.” 

“ Cease these drivelling accusations,” she 
interrupted contemptuously, ‘ Do you imagine 
that I too have not suffered; or because it is 
not the idle threats of interested priests which 
have power to scare me, that there is nothing 
else which can wound a soul like mine? I too 
have been tormented by a passion that meets 
no return—I never loved till now: for Manfred, 
I have watched, entreated, nay, almost prayed 
and repented. When he was deserted and aban- 
doned by you all, did T not stay by his infeet- 
ed couch ?—and would I not now lay down my 
life for him? and he, ungrateful man, does not 
even deign to thank me! his cold glance falls 
on me with ill-concealed aversion only to light 
into fire when it gazes on another. ‘This I have 
endured ; but I do not give way to futile com- 
plaints and idle remorse, whose impulse I haye not 
the power to follow. If your conscience is thus 
affected, why do you not dissolve your contract— 
I will not call it a marriage—restore your pro- 
perty to your elder brother—erown the wishes 
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of the enamoured cousins, and seek refuge for 
yourself in a convent? You might then defy 
Lorenzini, and prosecute your penitence at lei- 
sure.” 
«6 Never,” he broke in, ‘‘ never—never will 
I consent to appear the villain that I have been. 
I cannot, and I will not go back, and that too 
for the advantage and interest of Malvagna, who 
perpetually reminds me of one I would fain 
forget, and who, in his cold and contemptuous 
manner hardly deigns to conceal his hatred of 
me. No, Leonora, I have gone too far; Iam 
sunk too hopelessly in the quicksand ever to 
extricate myself; but I can bear my thraldom 
under that villain no longer. While he lives, 
I am at once miserable and ridiculous: like a 
fish upon the angler’s hook, my struggles only 
- serve to increase my agony, and to make sport 
for the wretch who witnesses them. I will not 
endure it !” 

Leonora smiled in triumph — “ Lorenzini,” 
she said thoughtfully, “is the only living deposi- 
tary of that secret, except my old nurse Bettina; 
she is speechless and bed-ridden —little is to be 
feared from her. Lorenzini,” she added, after 
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a moment's pause, “ if he is not disposed of, will 
perhaps save you the trouble of taking the reso- 
lution which your awakened penitence has sug- 
gested. Has he yet offered you the choice of 
exposure, or the cloister ?” 

“ Death and hell!” burst forth from the duke. 
“ Leonora, do youmean to drive me mad? But 
no, I read your purpose in your cold cruel eye. 
Tell me how I may be rid of the wretch—re- 
morse has not a pang that has not already 
wrung my heart—the gates of heaven cannot 
be closer barred against me—speak !” 

« T will not communicate my scheme to you.” 
she added, after some reflection, “ but it shall 
be looked to, You must act as I direct—appear 
to confide in him as usual—nay, yield to his 
demands, do all but excite his suspicions—and 
when I tell you the train is ready to be fired, 
business at Caronfa or Giujusa may call him 
from Palermo. The times are perilous—the 
country is full of danger—who knows but some 
villain may forestal our purpose, and saye us 
the trouble of providing for his future fate?— 
Be firm,” she added, * and check these un- 
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timely starts of repentance which may betray 
our plans and expose us to destruction.” 

‘ Leonora,” answered the duke with a groan, 
‘‘ you were ever my evil genius, and I can 
neither shake off nor endure the influence that 
your stronger mind has acquired over mine—I 
obey you.” 

She made no reply, but by a triumphant and 
contemptuous glance of her eye, showed how 
indifferent she was as to the motive which urged 
him to comply with her wish—she rose and 
left him, and Milazzo remained alone to “ groan 
and sweat under the fardels” that his own 
guilt had heaped upon him. 


Was the Docbes: of Altemurs and her 
actenmby wer persone their schemes of am- 
bition and revenge, Rosalia tasted of a pure and 
‘mmoceas pleaser im the company of the gentle 
Carmeis, The society of this amiable wom 
was of the greatest service to the young duchess: 
fer theagh yielding snd retiring in matters where 
imterest caly or pleasure were concerned, she 
was indexible in what she deemed her duty. 
Her wefortunste sttachment had tried all her 
streagth of mind, and she endeavoured to\im- 
part seme of her courage to her friend. She 
deplored the fate whieh had separated Rosilia 
frem her jover, and still more that which had 
made her the bride of the duke ; but:she did not 
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cease to impress upon her the recollection of her 
duties, and to point out the folly and guilt of 
holding a clandestine correspondence with Man- 
fred. 

‘“<'To what purpose,” she one day said to her, 
‘‘my dearest friend, would you meet your 
cousm? To render your lot still harder by 
increasing your regret at the separation? 
You do not share his hopes of being able to 
annul the marriage, and you assure me you have 
resigned the guilty thought of the elopement. 
Nay, do not suppose I doubt you. But why 
tempt your self-denial beyond perhaps your 
powers of resistance? Manfred loves you— 
tenderly loves you; but it is not in the nature 
of man to prefer woman’s virtue to her love; 
and he would plunge you into endless sorrow 
and repentance impelled by the delirium of the 
moment. : 

“ Ah, Rosalia!” she added, her cheek flush- 
ing and her eye kindling, “‘ I know what it is to 
leve. Do not doubt it; and if I have loved, it 
follows as surely as night follows day, that I 
have suffered ; but my weakness was buried m 
my own breast. 
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“ My husband did not love me ;—he too was 
my near relation, Iwas poor and my mother 
sacrificed me for an etablishment. While the 
count lived I was yery miserable, and when he 
died I found I had not secured the independence 
for which I had been forced into marriage. Poor 
Altemura gave me the refuge which I could 
not find elsewhere; but there a new trial 
awaited me. You may imagine the pain that 
all I saw in his house occasioned me. I used 
my influence, but in vain—I exasperated thoze 
whom I failed to amend. Since then, I have 
learnt to loye, and my love was thrown away 
on one who neither returned nor deserved 
it. Dearest Rosalia, forgive this egotism. 
I do not often indulge it. ‘These trials were 
severe. Poverty, dependance, domestic dis 
quiet, and unrequited love—what support had 
1?— one only, but one that never failed me— 
the approval of my own conscience, and the 
resolution that no temptation should make me 
swerve from the line of duty. Be assured, my 
friend, you will be rewarded for the successful 
struggle—am not I rewarded ? It is only now 
that I know the happiness which was reserved for 
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me, and I was in truth protected by Heaven 
when I most repined. I have now learnt that 
perfect esteem is the only true foundation of 
love. The generous Valmarana, kind, disinte- 
rested, and brave !—with what delight do I give 
my heart to the new sensation of mingled respect 
and affection that fills it! 

‘* What a picture, my dearest friend, my 
fancy paints of the happiness that might have 
been ours; but, alas! it has been otherwise de- 
creed. You, I fear, are doomed to some years 
of suffering, and I may never be happy. Val- 
marana, in the agitated state of the country, is 
never for an instant safe. We are on the brink 
of a civil war, and who can foretell the result ?” 

The discourse of the two friends would be 
prolonged in this tone for hours, and tears of 
apprehension, and smiles of awakened hope 
would alternately relieve and cheer them, while 
by the indulgence of these feelings, and in the 
gentle society of each other, they found the con- 
solation they sought in vain elsewhere. 

Meantime Manfred, though foiled in all his 
attempts to see Rosalia alone, persisted in 
encouraging hope; and though conscience and 
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reason whispered that the wisest course would 
be to leave Palermo at once, yet unable to 
withdraw himself from the fascination that 
fixed him there, he would fain have convinced 
himself that the shield of his unexpected popu- 
larity was necessary to protect his family in case 
of political disturbances, and that it was his 
duty to watch over the safety of Rosalia? 

The anxious state of the country did not 
disturb the gaiety of the metropolis. Balls and 
assemblies were as numerously attended as usnal, 
and the approaching festival was ushered in with 
more than usual splendour. The Duke of 
Milazzo, though still an invalid, received com- 
pany every evening, and there Manfred resolved 
to present himself onee more, and, if possible, to 
speak to Rosalia. 

The duke was engaged at his table of tresette, 
and Carmela was absent on a visit in the eoun- 
try, when Manfted approached the open window 
at which Rosalia was sitting. 'The night’ was 
very sultry, and this was the exense she hall 
made for retiring from) the company to a’ bal- 
cony, where her face and half her person were 
skreened from view by the orange trees’ that 
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adorned the windows. She looked up when 
she perceived Manfred ; — he saw that her face 
was wet with tears, but the expression of her 
countenance was serene and even cheerful. 

‘‘ Manfred,” she said gently, “do you believe 
in omens and presentiments ?” 

“‘ Why do you ask ?” answered he gravely. 
“ T have tried to despise them; but can I do 
so when the destinies of our family have been 
so strangely accomplished? Nay, I could al- 
most say, that I myself have seen their accom- 
plishment.” 

‘‘ T did not mean,” Rosalia replied, “ to touch 
& point so fearfully interesting to us all; but as 
I was sitting here and thinking of you, I sud- 
denly heard music on the sea. It seemed to 
die away, and then again it reached me, in tones 
so low, that it rather seemed an echo wafted by 
the breeze. While I listened, there stole over me 
a feeling of calmness I had never known before. 
I thought of you, Manfred, but it was no longer 
with sorrow. A voice seemed to tell me, or an 
inward consciousness came over me, that our woes 
would shortly be at an end—that my earthly 
bonds would soon be severed, and then, Man- 
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What happiness might not we have secured, 
had you listened at first to the dictates of your 
affection! But there is yet time to redeem the 
error. Happiness does not depend on climate, 
wealth, nor even on reputation and public esteem. 
Rosalia, I could brave the world’s scorn if I were 
but to be repaid by a smile from you; it is your 

~ Joas only that unmans me; think whatvbliss we 
might secure by trampling on idle prejudice, 
and braving impotent anger.” 

‘“‘ Manfred! Manfred!” she replied faintly, 
but firmly, ‘those lips were not formed to utter 
sophistries. Do not tempt me to my ruin,—you 
know I dare not, cannot resist you; but some- 
thing tells me I shall ere long be freed from 
mortal woes, and shall then be rewarded for my 
resistance. Manfred, do not drag me from the 
joys we both may one day taste. You dare not 
be so cruel.” 

He made no answer; but leaning his head 
against a pillar, he remained for some time over- 
whelmed by suffering, —a few deep-drawn sighs 
breaking at intervals from his labouring and 
overcharged breast. 
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Rosalia, deeply pained at the distress she had 
occasioned, took his hand within her own, and 
gently endeayoured to recall him to himself.. 

The quick eye of the Duchess of Altemura, 
who had entered the room while Manfred had 
been hidden by the window from the rest of the 
company, discovered him in this retreat. She 
could not overhear the conversation, which was 
carried.on in the lowest tones; but she had little 
difficulty in divining its import. Jealousy stung 
her to the quick, and watching her moment, she 
succeeded in drawing the duke to a part of the 
room which commanded a view of the. uncon 
scious group in the baleony. 

Pride checked the rage that swelled in his 
bosom,—he gave no outward sign of indig- 
nation; but hastily breaking up the, party 
on. the pretext of increased illness, he warned 
the duchess in the cold haughty tone which 
jvas habitual to him, but which he had never 
before employed in speaking to her, that his 
doors in future would be closed against Don 
Manfred Fortebraccio (so he termed him), and 
that it was his wish, nay, command, that she 
should cease all communication with him. “Do 
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not suppose, madam,” he added, in a voice in 
which pride vainly strove to drown the tone of 
rage and malice, “that any foolish or unbe- 
coming feeling of love or jealousy mingles with 
the sentiments which dictate this command. I 
am anxious to save you from the impertinent 
remarks of the vulgar, as well as to discourage 
the improper attentions of my nephew, which, 
if they continue, may compel me to take mea- 
gures I would not willingly employ. Giujusa 
has strong rooms and a faithful warder; the 
abbess of St. Anna is my kinswoman, and has 
been deeply obliged by me; I therefore warn 
you again, madam, to beware.” He closed the 
door without listening to any justification. 

Alone, deprived of the society of her friend 
and the protection of her father, abandoned to 
the power of the cold unfeeling man under 
whose authority the law had placed her, the 
unhappy Rosalia gave way to the agony of 
her terror. She looked wildly around her, 
and invoking the name of Manfred, threw her- 
self on the floor, and kissed the spot on which 
he had stood as he urged her to fly with 
him, 

m5 


«Ah Manfred,” she murmured, “most traly 
did you say we are the framers of our own 
misery. Would I had listened to you! would 
I could fly from this hateful place! The dreary 
solitude of a conyent, the’ grim repose of the 
grave, anything would be preferable to this life 
of fear and suspicion.” 

Just then the same strains (proceeding pro- 
bably from some party whom the calm sea and 
the soft season had enticed into a nocturnal ex- 
pedition on the bay), the same soft notes which 
had before so powerfully affected her, again 
broke upon her ear. 

Like all Sicilians, she felt keenly the power of 
music—like them too she was superstitious. 
After listening for a few moments to the sounds 
to which distance leant an unearthly sweetness, 
as they again died away she threw herself upon 
her knees, but it was to thank Heaven for the 
interruption of her evil thoughts. 

“ Yes!” she exclaimed enthusiastically, “the 
Holy Virgin has sent those seraphie sounds 
to remind me of the joys of the blessed, and to 
keep me in the paths of virtue. Grant me, 
Heayen, resolution to resist more than human 
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fortitude can endure, or release me in time from 
the unequal struggle.” | 

She rose from her knees, and in the fulness 
of newly acquired strength, wrote a few lines 
to Manfred, in which, while she imparted to him 
the duke’s suspicions and threats, she repeated 
her own fixed determination, and now for the 
first time had courage to beg him to avoid 
her.—Distrustful of her own firmness, she found 
means to send her note that very night. 

Manfred’s agony on receiving it cannot be 
described ;—his own words failed to convey an 
idea of it. He spent the night in writing, and 
then only replied by fresh and more impassioned 
entreaties to escape. This letter was fated not 
to reach its destination till it had passed through 
treacherous hands, and had worked endless mis- 
chief to the innocent object to whom it was 
addressed. 

Meanwhile the unsuspecting Rosalia, having 
remained some minutes in silent prayer, had 
passed on with better thoughts to her chamber, 
there to find her reward in rest and oblivion of 


her sorrows. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death? 


And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave? 
* SHaxsrrare- 


Tue Duchess of Altemura was no longer 
obliged to steal from her house at midnight, to 
seek an interview with the daring outlaw. He 
no longer skulked in obscure alleys, like, the 
owl, visible only at night. He publicly 
walked the streets of Palermo, where, if he 
assumed any other name than his own, it was 
rather a compliment that he voluntarily paid to 
the authorities, than a precaution necessary for 
his personal safety, and if on the present occa- 
sion he put on.a disguise to hold a. conversation 
with the duchess, it was to elude the vigilance 
of other eyes than those. of the police, 

It has already been said that he had dabbled 
in the intrigues of the day, and, was supposed to 
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be deep in the confidence of more than one 
party, and though he was known to be a man in 
whom none could confide, yet all were anxious 
to secure his co-operation in the approaching 
struggle. Lorenzini had held repeated con- 
sultations with him ; and it was at the robber’s 
suggestion vhat he had endeavoured to gain 
over Malvagna. 

Donna Leonora, for the first time, felt agi- 
tated, on finding herself in the presence of 
this fellow, for whom she entertained an un- 
qualified hatred, and it was with something 
of embarrassment that she prepared to begin 
the present discourse. He on his part seem- 
ed resolved to afford her no opening; for 
after the greetings and salutations were over, 
which he performed with an impudent exacti- 
tude, rendered by the circumstances of the 
meeting ridiculous and out of place, he re- 
mained perfectly silent; all the ceremonious 
hopes and wishes, which he uttered with a sort 
of mock gravity, Donna Leonora noticed only 
by a slight and hasty nod of her head. She 
then seated herself and invited the ruffian to 
follow her example. He did so with an air of 
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with him. Why is he now to forfeit the right 
of a comrade, and to be treated like the bitterest 
enemy ° 

The lip of the duchess curled in disdain, and 
she recoiled with loathing from the fellowship 
that her crooked and ambitious designs had 
fixed upon her. But she suppressed all expres- 
sion of her indignation; she was already too 
much in the power of this man to venture to 
offend him, and she had, besides, immediate oc- 
casion for his services ; -she even replied with 
mildness— | 

‘“‘ It is not necessary that I should explain 
the intricate and troublesome affair in which 
he has had a share. He is my bitterest and 
most dangerous enemy, and suffice it to your 
conscience,” (she laid a contemptuous stress 
upon the word,) “that he is a traitor—he 
has held communication with our enemies; and 
B——and U 
advocates for Sicilian independence) “have re- 
peatedly put me on my guard against him. De- 
pend on it, should our schemes miscarry he 
wil] be the first to betray us, in order to ensure 
his own safety ; besides, I tell you, that you 
shall yourself name the reward you require.” 





” (naming two of the principal 
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“ Had the Duchess of Altemura,” he answer- 
ed, “ deigned to sue the man whom her rigour 
has made an outlaw and a robber, she would 
need no other argument to back her wishes than 
a simple announcement of them. But she has 
chosen to have me as @ confederate on her own 
terms; and I am obliged to ask for some more 
certain pledge—some earnest more tangible 
than vague promises, before I enter upon a mat- 
ter so weighty, and one too for which I confess 
great reluctance. To be plain, noble lady, what 
security do you give for the payment of the 
debt 2” 

‘These words he uttered in a mingled tone of 
gallantry, rapacity, and impudence, that almost 
provoked the temper of the duchess beyond con- 
trol. She did control herself, however, and 
replied with coldness. 

“T have never, I think, forfeited my word 
with you, wherefore then do you doubt it? You 
know I have jewels to a great amount.” 

“ You had jewels,” he interrupted, “ duchess, 
but”, 

“ How do you know I have them not, fel- 
low ?” she said, hastily catching at his implied 
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doubts, and fixing her eye upon him with a look 
which, hardened and impudent as he was, he 
could not. meet, without shrinking. Reeoyering 
himself, however, he replied after a moment's 
silence, that he had heard of the loss amongst 
the jewellers, whom he added, with a smile, his 
business led him occasionally to consult. The 
duchess made no further inquiries ; her sus- 
picions were confirmed, and she had no interest 
in pursuing the subject. Don Angelo still 
urged her, till at length she confessed, that the 
funds would be supplied from the stores of the 
Duke of Milazzo. Joy sparkled in the robber’s 
eye, and it was with perfect truth that he de- 
clared he had the greatest pleasure in obeying 
the orders of the powerful noble, 

* But,” he added, “ I must be frank; I re- 
quire a personal interview. I do not doubt your 
word, still. less your power, to make good your 


promises; but the duke is a powerful and a rich 
man. I long to establish myself in his confi- 
dence—my profession is precarious, and I must 


secure an interest where I can.” 
, The duchess made much opposition; but 
finding the ruffian, obstinate in his resolution, 
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she was obliged toconsent, and the following even- 
ing at midnight was named for the rendezyons. 

Leonora had a hard task to overcome the 
duke’s repugnance to a personal communication 
with the desperado. He had seen him last, on 
a day but too well engraved on his memory, a8 
fatal to his honour and repose. ‘The occasion, 
however, was too urgent to admit of untimely 
scruples; and he agreed to aecompany his 
tempter to the midnight interview in the gar- 
den, where in the temple dedicated to gaiety 
and pleasure they were to traffic for the price 
of blood, 

They arrived first at the appointed places 
the duke shuddered at the approaching trial, 
and more than onee resolved to draw back; 
a life of penitence —retirement— banishment, 
all the ills he most dreaded, were preferable 
to again loading his overcharged conscience; 
but his evil genius was by his side; the woman 
whom he had once loved with idolatry, and who 
still ruled him with despotic sway—and she was 
firm to her purpose, steady and uncompromising: 
Her eye was fixed on the pale and irresolute duke, 
while his ear was straining to catch the first 
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sound of a footstep. From the terrors of her 
victim and confederate she seemed to gather 
fresh courage. 

No word was spoken, and the death-like 
stillness was only broken by the loud and deep- 
drawn. breathing of the duke, as his bosom 
heayed with suppressed emotion. A single 
lantern. threw a glare on his features, which 
looked still more ghastly in the partial light ; 
the upward beams glanced on a portrait of 
Rosalia on the ceiling, drawn as Hebe, when 
in her fourteenth year. The artist had scarcely 
rendered the perfect beauty of her features, and 
no pencil could do justice to their ever-varying 
expression. The duke’s restless eyes mechani- 
cally followed the light ; but he withdrew them 
hastily (the sight of that young face suggested 
unpleasant thoughts) and he slowly dropped 
them to the ground. 

A slight noise was audible to Leonora’s 
sharpened organs. Her companion plunged. in 
his own reflections did not notice it—* Hush!” 
said she, in a suppressed whisper. The duke 
drew in his breath.—‘ Did you not hear 
a sound? — there again! Castaldi!” she 
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was left to the care of the brigand, with whom 
the duke faintly pleaded for mercy. The fellow 
nodded ; the sum was too large to permit him 
to hesitate, and the reward might be claimed 
when the papers were consigned to the duke in 
proof that the service was completed. 

With caution and in silence the confederates 
separated. The duke and duchess sought 
the house by different paths, carefully examin- 
ing every bush they passed, and starting at 
every rustling leaf. The brigand returned fear- 
lessly to the haunts of profligacy, determining 
to pass the night in brutal jollity. 

Lorenzini, the intended victim, took his seat 
at the bottom of the supper-table as usual. The 
meal passed in the same silent and cheerless 
manner that was ever the custom of the house. 
Rosalia’s eyes were red, and her swollen eyelids 
showed how recently she had wept. The 
countess had not yet returned from her visit. 
The duke, rather paler and somewhat more ab- 
sent than usual, appeared disordered ; but the 
anxious state of the country and of his family 
would have accounted for even a greater degree 
of uneasiness. The chaplains were moody and 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Know’st thou this paper? 
SH aKSPEARE, 


On the sea-beach, between Bagaria and Ter- 
mini, their stands a solitary square tower, form- 
ing one of a chain of similar buildings, erected 
as watch-towers to guard the coast during the 
days of the Saracenic occupation of Sicily. Many 
of these fortalices have been destroyed—some 
by time, some by the elements, some by the go- 
vernment itself, which found them turned into 
the haunts of smugglers and strongholds of rob- 
bers. Many, however, remain entire, and are 
now occasionally used to lodge a small party of 
military, should any viceroy new in office give 
a vent to his zeal and activity by protecting the 
fiscal duties of the island, and guarding the coast 
against pirates or smugglers. 

One of these, named the Torre del Soldano, 
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(doubtless after the Saracen emir who built it,) 
remote from aity habitation, stood in the centre 
of a large property belonging to the Duke of 
Milazzo. It was very strong, and in the days 
of feudal pride had frequently resisted the troops 
of the viceroy, while its powerful owner braved 
the wrath of the Spanish monarch himself. 

By the terms on which the duke held the 
estate, he was bound to keep up here a force 
sufficient for the maintenance of good order. 
The fief was liable to confiscation if the const 
were infested by pirates or the neighbourhood 
by robbers; and in both cases the feudal lord 
was bound to make good whatever losses were 
sustained. Together with all that was good in 
this ingenious system, this custom had fallen into 
desuetude. The trust was in fact too important 
to be left in the hands of a subject who was always 
either unable or unwilling to perform his part of 
the contract, while his pride and jealousy made 
him resist the overtures of government to take 
the charge off his hands. 

There was no district, therefore, in that ill- 
governed country where crime was more fre- 
quent or where it was more certain of impunity. 
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Appearances, however, were kept up; and a 
decayed servant, with a couple of idle fellows 
wearing a blue and silver livery and the Forte- 
braccio badge, carrying carabines and sabres, 
and professing to be feudal soldiers, used to in- 
fest the neighbourhood, killing the game, seizing 
the fish, and worrying the peaceful cottagers by 
their insolent and vexatious pretensions. 

The tower stands on a rock projecting several 
yards into the sea, inaccessible on every side ex- 
cepting one, and connected with the main land 
only by a narrow drawbridge, In form it is a 
square keep raised on projecting buttresses, and 
flanked by four tiny turrets at the angles. Two 
of these remain entire; but the other two are 
half-ruined, being more slenderly built, and ex- 
posed to the corroding fret from the sea below. 

The whole accommodation of the building 
consists of a hall, to which there is no access 
but by an external ladder, and one chamber 
above, which communicates with the turrets, 
each provided with its loophole, and affording 
space only for a single archer, From hence a 
ladder leads to the roof above, where the gar- 
rison were protected by a parapet perforated 
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with loopholes, but too Jofiy to permit a view 
of the surrounding country. The apertures of 
this gloomy guardhouse are few: the upper 
story possesses but one narrow window, placed 
high aboye the reach of those within, while 
the door suffices to admit light and air to the 
hall below. _ 

This tower was supposed to have been the 
seene of much feudal tyranny; and tradition 
has fixed many a tale of wanton cruelty on its 
former owners during the iron days of the Nor 
man conquerors. In proof of these surmised 
enormities, its chambers contain some very sus- 
picions-looking objects. 

Two niches have been scooped out in the 
thickness of the wall, and across one of them 
are placed several rusty bars of iron, while the 
front is covered by a sort of cage-work of the 
same material. A communication is contrived 
between these two dens by means of a grated 
hole; and here it is pretended that the victim 
of feudal barbarity was placed to make his last 
shrift, while the confessor and his penitent were 
alike invisible, T'rabocchette, or concealed trap- 
doors, are also pointed out, so constructed as to 
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precipitate the condemned wretch into the sea 
below, which, meeting with submarine resist- 
ance, or curling amidst unfathomed caverns, 
always frets and tosses itself against the rock 
with a gurgling noise even in the calmest 
weather. 

To this lonely’ retreat, then, the Duke of 
Milazzo determined on conveying, without de- 
lay, his imprudent bride. Having ordered such 
preparations to be made as he deemed neces- 
sary, and such accommodations to be provided 
as even he could not deny to the sex and con- 
dition of his wife, he summoned an attendant 
on whom he could depend, and stalking up to 
the duchess's chamber, begged her to accom- 
pany him in a drive;—he waited, he said, to 
conduct her to the carriage. The manner of 
the request alarmed her more than the time; 
for the night was not far advanced, and during 
the heats of summer the Marina is scarcely less 
brilliant at that hour than earlier in the even- 
ing. 

Rosalia trembled, and stammered some ex- 
cuse, but the duke insisted; and she, overawed 
and frightened, threw her veil over her head, 
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1k will readily be believed she had but little 
appetite; yet to show her obedience, she en- 
dearoared to swallow a morsel. Nearly choked 
with the exertion, she asked for water; the 
duke presented her with a glass, but he mixed 
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it with some wine which stood beside him: 
Rosalia eagerly drank,—then setting down the 
goblet on the table, she fixed her eyes on her 
fiusband, in whose face she fancied she read a 
look of triumph. A dreadful thought struck 
her—and losing all her presence of mind, she 
started wildly from her seat as she gave utter- 
ance to the hideous suspicion. 


“Tt is poison! Have merey on me, my 
lord!” she cried, and flung herself on the 


ground before her barbarous husband. 

** Rise, madam,” said the impenetrable duke, 
but without making an effort to assist her; 
* your fears are injurious and groundless; your 
tyrant. is only anxious to save your honour and 
teputation ; the liquid you have drunk iy harm- 
less wine ;—nay then, if you doubt it, I will 
pledge you.” A sort of smile lighted up his 
wintry face while he filled the cup which she 
had set down, and drained it at a draught. 

* You will haye need of all your senses, 
duchess,” he resumed. “ It is an agreeable sur- 
prise that I have prepared for you,”—he spoke 
in a tone of deep malignity, rendered still more 
fearful by the irony which disguised his mean- 
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‘She gusped for breath, whilst the duke looked 
ac ber with « fsce of malicious triumph : he 
smd perfectly motionless; no touch of pity 
suGeaed his iron countenance, bat rather be 
seemed te enjoy the paim he had inflicted. 

< Madam, your suspicions do me too mach 
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ruin; for, rely on it, the evil destiny that dogs his 
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steps and those of all connected with him, will 
sooner or later overtake and overwhelm you 
both if you are not withdrawn from its influence. 
Madam, you have eaten and drunk—let me 
hand you to your lettiga.” 

Whither do you mean to drag me ?—am I 
not to stay even here ?—am I to be taken toa 
more remote prison ?— what farther cruelty do 
you meditate ?” 

Such were the words that Rosalia uttered, 
as, shrinking from her stern husband, she 
sought to move his pity. 

* Your safety and honour, madam, will be 
ensured where I shall lead you; you haye no- 
thing to fear but the suggestions of your own 
evil disposition—from the corruptions. of the 
seducer, I will myself resene you, Do not oblige 
me to use force to place you in security :— 
depend upon it, if you are obedient, no violence 
is.intended you.” ; 

Almost insensible and exhausted by emotion 
and terror, she suffered herself to be seated 
in a lettiga ; a female attendant got in with her, 
and the duke accompanied the equipage on 
horseback. A ride of about two hours brought 
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the party to the Torre del Soldano. During 
this time Rosalia made every effort to obtain 
the confidence of her companion; but nothing 
could be gained from her, so impenétrable was 
ber stupidity, whether real or assumed. 

Ere she had reached her journey’s end, she 
was so much exhausted by all she had suffered, 
and so much fatigued in mind’and body, that) in 
spite of her terrors she more than once dropped 
inte a fitful doze, nor did she make any resist- 
ance as she was carried over the drawbridge; 
and up the ladder into the chamber which had 
been prepared for her reception. She was placed 
on a bed, and the duke, who followed her into 
the room, addressed her with more gentleness 
than he had yet used towards her. 

“ Believe me, madam, no harm is intended 
you; your stay here will, I trust, be short, and 
if you will permit it, be assured I will forgety 
or at least forgive, the circumstances that led 
to this harsh measure. On the first appearance 
of penitence you will find me relent; in the 
mean time I leave my justification with you.” 
He laid Manfred’s letter on the table, and quit~ 
ted the room. 
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Rosalia’ seized upon it with avidity; all her 
fatigue and terror disappeared at the sight of 
her lover's hand-writing. She read it again and 
again, and could almost have knelt in gratitude 
to her stern gaoler for having procured her this 
satisfaction. 

* Why,” he wrote, “my beloved Rosalia, 
can you longer hesitate? How often have I 
painted the joys that awaited us in freedom! 
Let me now urge you to contemplate the fate 
that you court. Are you not the slave subject- 
ed to the will of a gloomy despot, capable, 
perhaps, of the most desperate vengeance ?— 
nay, to destroy you at once were merey. He 
destines you to a severer trial, and it is your 
mind and your will that he is resolved to over- 
come—he banishes me from your presence, and 
threatens you with confinement—he will one 
day make good that threat, and then you will 
repent, when too late, the mistaken delicacy 
that made you cling to the bad man who has 
usurped the name of your husband. If you do 
not dread this fate for your own sake, think 
atleast what I shall feel. Could you endure to 
know me the prisoner of remorseless men, the 
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victim of their caprice, the slave of their injus- 
tice? And can you, then, let me mourn your 
absence and your suffering ? —I cannot bear it, 
my beloved—I will not bear it—some relief I 
will find! Heaven will not suffer the impious 
to triumph—we are not destined for everlasting 
misery— some extraordinary event is at hand 
—some mysterious danger threatens us all. I 
cannot explain myself, but do not be alarmed. 
Let us be wise in time, and my heart assures 
me I shall be able to protect you. Do you re 
collect your presentiment on the balcony last 
night? I too have a presentiment—fate has 
been adverse till now—I have borne up—I have 
endured all —submitted to all for your dear 
sake ; surely such constancy will be rewarded! 
— Yes, dearest, it will—a flattering whisper 
assures me I shall not always plead in yain— 
my youth shall not be blasted—any prospects 
destroyed, and my hopes withered in the bud. 
Love me—cherish your love—cherish that noble 
enthusiastic feeling which raises us above our 
fellows, and savours of another and a brighter 
existence! Others have loved and been loved 
in return—but, never before has man loved as 
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T love you; and, when I cease to love, to wor- 
ship, to idolize you, may I be eternally con- 
demned to the misery that I have suffered since 
the fatal day that sealed my despair! We will 
meet, my Rosalia, in spite of fate—the cruelty 
of man shall not divide such hearts as ours. 
I will contrive means of seeing you were all the 
demons of darkness combined with my barbar- 
ous uncle to separate us!” 

The duke returned to Bagaria. No further 
proof of his indifference to Rosalia’s affections 
could be given than his suffering her to retain 
Manfred’s letter in her possession. He cared 
not for her heart ; but he was resolved that his 
wife should not dishonour him by countenancing 
the attentions of a lover. Had she consented 
to renounce all intercourse with her cousin, it 
wonld have given him little concern that an- 
other possessed her love, and was the object of 
her constant meditation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Letit work oa! The grave will keep it down! 
As fee our feshle foes . . . . it is more tacy 
‘Fo baie such. 

Loup Breos. 


A sri hander task remained for the duke 


c= bis return to the villa at Bagaria. Loret- 
come for entrapping him into the hands of the 
brigand. 
Bouse since the evening when his fate had been 
decided. The tone and manner in which he had 
dictated to his complying master had not been 
marked by the slightest diminution of humility, 
and no outward token gave notice that he had 
penetrated the designs which were entertained 
for his destruction. 

‘The duke groaned as he crossed the threshold 
of the house. The crime by which he’ passed 
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to security was terrible ; but the evil he suffered 
under was intolerable. 

Like an insect caught in a web, every effort 
that he made to free himself, only served to 
entangle him more inextricably ; and the wily 


Lorenzini, spider like, with patient attention, re- 
paired the rent which the struggles of his victim 
made in the net, while he forbore to pounce 
upon him till the moment of security arrived, 
and there was no longer any chance of escape, 
The duke writhed under the unceasing inflic- 
tion: this was not the first time that he had 
been tempted to rid himself of this odious spy; 
but he had recoiled from the commission of a 
erime that revolts the nature of the most har- 
dened. At other moments, such had been the 
effect of the hinted threats and rapacious de- 
mands of this man, that he had seized the knife 
with the desperate intention of ending the per- 
secutions and his own life at once. Existence 
had long been without enioyment; ambition 
with him was rather a craving want than a 
passion susceptible of gratification ; but he was 
‘obliged to confess, in the desolation of his heart, 
_-that while life had no charms, he hesitated to 
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= Ungrateful villa” be muttered, as he 
salked up acd down the room, before he mus 
tered courage to summen him to his presence ;— 
“the time is now come when I shall rid myself 
of his disgraceful tyranny. Why: then..do J 
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hesitate ? Does he not merit his fate by a thou- 
sand crimes ?— and do I not doom him to the 
punishment the just law would award ?—Am I 
not the fendal lord I have been educated to be- 
lieve myself ?—or can the ordinance of a worth- 
less king, and an abject court, deprive me of an 
inherent right ?"—He paused, and stood still 
facing a timepiece, the hands of which he wateh- 
ed as they approached the hour marked on the 
dial-plate, at which he had resolved to summon 
his victim. 

** But who has constituted me his judge?” he 
thought, as he again resumed his hurried move- 
ments. ‘ Miserable sophistry! Does it need 
to have recourse to such to rid myself of the 
insolent persecutions of a wretch like that ?” 

He smiled in seorn—already as he contem- 
plated his expected triumph, he despised the man 
before whom he had so often trembled with ill- 
suppressed rage. While he recalled these seenes, 
it appeared to him that the crafty villain had 
exercised his ingenuity in inflicting pain, and 
that accurately knowing his master’s temper, he 
had proportioned the persecution to the limits 
of the victim's endurance, 
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ignorant of the affairs of the world, believed in 
the honesty of others, and whose imaginations, 
exalted by florid harangues on the liberties of 
Greece and Rome, had conceived the chimerical 
scheme of erecting a Sparta in one of the most 
corrupt capitals of modern Europe. 

The greater part of the legislative assembly, 
however, were excited by the fashion of the mo- 
ment, which, in southern countries, borrows the 
character of enthusiasm, and intoxicated by the 
artful flattery of a crafty few, they fell readily 
into the schemes of the cunning and intriguing 
men who stood behind the scenes, and prompted 
the actors, while they themselves were ready to 
sell the modern Sparta to the highest bidder. 
Of this last school was Lorenzini ; but so strong 
was his hatred of his patron, his family, and for 
their sakes, of the order to which they belonged, 
that it clouded his judgment and became a domi- 


nant passion, which at any risque he was resolved 
to gratify. 

Vanity also took its turn in his breast; and 
though avarice was the habitual incentive to all 
his actions, yet even that for a time gave place to 
ambition and inordinate self-love, Had he been 
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to rouse his ambition or minister to his passion. 
He had heard of love, and, though he could not 
understand its influence, he admitted its exist- 
ence as a powerful agent, and fully relied on its 
efficacy to ensure the success of his negotia- 
tion. He had it in his power, by his testi- 
mony, to dissolve the duke’s marriage and .to 
crown Manfred’s wishes; and he had sought, 
by mysterious and obscure hints of danger, to 
impress the feelings of the young count, and 
excite his imagination ; but all had failed. He 
was provoked by Manfred’s contemptuous re- 
fusal beyond the prudence he usually affected ; 
and the turn which the discussion had taken 
imereased his hatred for his patron’s family, and 
strengthened his resolutions of revenge, 

Previously to this interview he had balanced 
much between the contending parties, while he 
had continued his intrigues with both, deter- 
mined to rise to power by the support of which- 
ever side gained the ascendant. 

By means of the Duchess of Altemura, he 
maintained a communication with those whose 
object was the independence of Sicily. But this, 
the most powerful and the most popular fae- 
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While the brigand was thus wavering, the 
offer of the duke was made to him. The fim 
was large—the execution easy: an independ- 
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ence would be secured to him, and he would be 
freed for ever from the presence of one who 
perhaps was more formidable as an enemy than 
he could be useful as a friend. Accordingly, 
it was with the intention of keeping his faith 
with his new employers that he left the pa- 
yilion ; and he might perhaps have continued in 
this frame of mind, if accident had not entirely 
changed his plans, 

He had scarcely closed the door of the garden 
which opened on the lane, and proceeded a few 
yards towards the city, when he perceived the 
path to be occupied by a dark and solitary 
figure ; it seemed to watch him with keen at- 
tention, and, on approaching nearer, he disco- 
vered it to be Lorenzini himself. Conscience- 
stricken by the unexpected apparition of the 
man whose days he had numbered, and ha- 


bitually suspicious, he laid his hand on his dag- 
ger, and had nearly unsheathed it, before he was 
reassured by the calm yoice and peaceable man- 


ner of the devoted secretary. 

,, “ We serve grateful and affectionate employ- 
ers,” he began, while a ghastly smile wreathed 
‘his pale lip: “ who would not put his faith in 
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secrets, and our interests are too closely bound 
up together, to hazard a rupture. I expect 
confidence where I give mine; and I do not 
look for treachery in a confederate—at least, as 
long as it is his interest to be faithful. We 
must turn this scheme against our foes; and I 
will stake my life that we shall catch them in 
the toils they have prepared for us.” 

Castaldi, now relieved from his momentary 
embarrassment, eagerly asked the secretary his 
plan. 

After some little pause, Lorenzini replied, 
“« You must seem to give in to their wishes: 
they shall not learn from me that I have dis- 
covered their plot. I will conceal myself for a 
few days; you can claim your reward, and very 
soon I will return with proofs, and I trust with 
power, that will overwhelm my enemies.” 

» Castaldi lent an attentive ear. ‘ But the 
token that my work is done,” answered he, ‘is 
the seizure of some papers that you possess ;— 
how am I to come by them? Your head or the 
papers must be laid at their excellencies’ feet ; 
‘and without either one or both they will never 
pay:—But,” said he, after a moment’s considera~ 
Vou, 1, N12 
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Lorenzimi was 2 bold man; though he clung 
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ries of life almost necessary to him. Though per 
haps the deeper villain of the two, he was uot 
used to the same reckless and desperate course 
asthe bandit: if he did not value human life 
more, at least he felt a greater horror of witnes+ 
ing scenes of strife, and the coolness with which 
his slippery confederate talked of the price of his 
luood wave him a creeping sensation of disgust. 

He felt at that moment that he had irather 
trust himself to his bitterest enemy than to his 
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ruthless.and profligate comrade, whose purpose 
to murder him for hire, he didnot doubt. 
© “1 donot suspect you,” he answered, “nor 
do I question your fair dealing by me, but I 
will not trust myself willingly in the power of 
any man—I will not throw temptation in my 
‘own person, in the path of my best friend, and 
the! Duke’ of Milazzo’ does me the honour of 
placing my head at a price, which might tempt 
‘one of your troop of gallant companions perhaps, 
though their captain be proof against it. I will 
niot leave Palermo.” 

» It was not Castaldi’s cue to be affronted with 
‘this explicit declaration ; he felt that he could 
no longer prosecute his design, if indeed he 
liad ever’ decidedly formed one; nothing would 
be gained by making this: man his enemy, and 
‘ie'still hoped advantages from his friendship; 
lie therefore testified neither anger nor surprise 
‘at the implied suspicion, but. assuring his con- 
federate of his cordial assistance in whatever 
‘plans ‘were ‘formed, he left him, having  ap- 
pointed ‘an early meeting for the arrangement 
‘of their future schemes. 

‘\vonm 
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Whilst the Duke of Milazzo was calling up to 
his recollection all the instances of his seeretary’s 
insolence and rapacity, and was spurring on 
his reluctant determination, the obsequious de- 
pendant awaited the summons to his master's 
toilette. Often had the duke, as some fresh 
proyocation rose to his mind, and the flush of 
indignation burned on his cheek; often had he 
advanced his hand to the bell, but as often had 
his horror of the crime and. the habitual awe 
in which he stood of his all-powerful attendant, 
restrained his hand;° while the hectie on his 
brow died away, and gave place to. the pallid 
hue of doubt and fear. With unsteady steps 
he paced the chamber, and with palpitating 
heart he gazed at the clock, as if to be con- 
yineed that the hour had long since passed at 
which he had promised himself to take the 
final resolution. 

At length, without leaving time for reflection, 
he pulled the bell; in an instant the secretary 
appeared, with noiseless steps and submissive 
look, and having closed. the door, awaited the 
orders of his lord, who was, or seemed: to be; 
plunged in deep reverie. . 
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“Lorenzini,” said the duke in a voice which 
he meant to be calm and indifferent, “I have a 
commission for you which must be executed this 
very night.” 

The secretary waited in an attitude of silent 
attention. 

“The duchess’s apartments must be fitted up 
for her at Giujusa, and when all is prepared you 
will repair to the Torre del Soldano, and will 
conduct her to the castle, where I will shortly 
join you—do you understand ?—silence and 
despatch must be used in’ all you do. Duecio, 
who has the charge of the tower, will surrender 
her to you, and you will take care to provide a 
lettiga and have a proper guard in attendance— 
the country is in a dangerous state, though I 
understand Don Angelo is engaged in some 
secret expedition on the coast of Trapani at 
present.” 

“The warders of the Torre del Soldano will 
have the less trouble, then, in keeping the road 
clear—the country at large has cause to bless 


your excelleney for the care you have taken 
to preserve it from the depredations of that 
ruffian.” 
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The duke fixed a trembling glance on the 
man of business, but could not pierce the im- 
penetrable bronze that armed his forehead. 

“I have done my utmost,” he answered, 
“and if other nobles had done as much, and 
would as willingly have made a sacrifice, the 
abject court with its upstart ministers, would 
not have dared to strip us.” 

“ Your excellency certainly made great sacti- 
fices to obtain your power—no doubt you would 
have done as much to retain it.” 

The duke coloured—habitual dread of his 
secretary's insolence checked his reply to the 
cutting sareasm—he hugged himself in the idea 
that it was the lust time he should need to exer 
cise a similar forbearance. 

“The time has come, Lorenzini,” he said, 
‘when the power of the Sicilian noble will 
either rise higher than ever, or fall to rise no 
more—what is the news abroad?” 

«The king has sworn to the constitution in 
Santo Spirito—the mob of Palermo hail Don 
Manfred with shouts whenever he appears, and 
exhort him to assume the estates and. titles of 
his ancestors—they say there is still one true 
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Sicilian heart in a noble’s bosom, and they invite 
him to honour and power.” 

** Fickle wretches!” said the duke; “the 
other day they would haye tom Caronia to 
pieces, and now they affect an adoration for the 
house of Fortebraccio.” 

* Not for the house of Fortebraccio,” inter- 
rupted Lorenzini eagerly, though humbly, .‘* but 
for Don Manfred individually—him they place 
in opposition to his family and uncles—the 
Prince of Caronia they denounce as a tyrant, 
and coupling his name with that of a lady too 
illustrious for me to glance at, both are held up 
to derision and hatred—and the Duke of Mi- 
lazzo they have the insolence to term a ” 
he hesitated. 

“A what?” asked the duke with affected 
composure. 

» A murderer!” continued Lorenzini in the 
same voice in which he had formerly spoken, 
but now softened to a tone of deferential apo- 
logy; “ who keeps his brother in amad-house to 
enjoy his fortune.” 

| “Villain!” shouted the duke, as roused from 
his-assumed apathy he started from his chair, 
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and seized the speaker by the throat, which he 
grasped so hard, that had he not suddenly re- 
laxed his hold, Don Angelo might have been 
deprived of his reward. 

“Dare you braye me and insult me with my 
family calamities? These slanders are false, 
or are sown by you, and you shall answer 
them.” 

Lorenzini did not immediately reply—the 
blood that had rushed into his faee slowly 
flowed back to its source; the eye-balls which 
before had seemed starting from their sockets, 
reassumed their ordinary expression; the marks 
of violence, however, remained on his neck and 
on his dress, which he settled and arranged 
while the duke stood locking at him with « 
countenance in which rage and hatred had 
already given way to fear. He was very pale; 
his eyes were fixed on the ground; and he 
seemed afraid of raising them to his offended 
servant, whom he felt the necessity of propiti- 
ating. ‘Fool !” thought he to himself, “when 
I shall so soon be rid of him.” 

“ Lorenzini,” said he after a moment's pause, 
in a conciliating tone, “excuse my violence— 
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you were wrong to provoke me—why will you 
so repeatedly allude to events on which you 
know I cannot bear to think ?—you possess the 
whole of my confidence—why will you abuse 
the power which my affection for you has be- 
stowed?” 

Lorenzini waited for an instant before he re- 
plied, then seizing his master’s hand he carried 
it to his lips. f 


“Excuse me, excellency,” he answered, “T 


did not mean to offend; I only obeyed your 
orders; I did but repeat the common discourse 
of the town, which I feared might reach your 
ears by some other channel; this calumnious 
disposition is a fearful sign of the times, and 
should be repressed by the strong arm of the 
law ; but my zeal makes me imprudent, and 


years of devoted constancy have not fixed my 
character with my noble master.” 

How can you doubt it, Lorenzini?” said the 
duke, embracing him, “ when I send you on so 
delicate a commission ?” 

“That is indeed a proof!” said the gratified 
agent, as he received the embrace of his master 
in-an attitude of obsequious respect. 
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* Accopt this trifle,” said the duke, putting a 
bag of sequins into his hand. 
The secretary took the offered bounty with a 


bow of gratitude, and haying once more kissed 


his patron’s hand, retired to prepare for his 


journey. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Adolpho. Thou wilt not harm me? 
Bellario, I tell thee, no: speak on. 
Astolpho. Thus, then, my lord: yon bold and ribald man 
(Thy enemy and mine) would fain tempt fate— 
He needs must converse hold with Egypt's champion. 
So let it be. Hark in thy ear—thy poniard then 
Can do thee right, and we are both avenged. 
Love's Stratogem. 


Great was Manfred’s dismay when the next 
morning he learned from Vanni the sudden de- 
parture of the duke and Donna Rosalia from 


Palermo ; fear and anxiety superseded all other 


feelings, and at the moment, in his alarm for his 
cousin’s safety, he forgot his indignation against 
her tyrant. In his perplexity, he resolved to 
have recourse to the friendly counsels of Val- 
marana; and haying despatched Vanni to Ba- 
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= Net so, my friend,” answered Valmarans. 
madly: “ show me the way to serve you, aii 
you may dixpese of me. But, alas! ifthere te 
harm intended to your cousin, does not your it- 
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in some degree justify it? Were I to adddress 
the duke, he would silence me by a cold request 
that I would not meddle in the affairs of a 
family with which I had no concern. Have you 
seen the Duchess of Altemura, and does Carmela 
know of her friend’s disappearance ?” 

Manfred had seen neither of the ladies, who 
had both returned to the Palazzo Altemura ; 
and thither accordingly the friends repaired ; 
Carmela, on hearing the tale, without hesitation 
announced her intention of seeking the duke of 
Milazz0, and of either procuring the liberation 
of Rosalia or demanding to share her captivity. 

Manfred grasped eagerly at the offer; but 
Valmarana demurred ;—the probable rigour of 
her confinement, he urged, if indeed she were 
confined, might be too much for the delicate 
constitution of his mistress. 'o this the gene- 
rous Carmela replied with a smile of impatience, 

* That was not spoken like you, Valmarana : 
if her treatment be severe, in shame they will 
mitigate it when I am to witness it. But at 
least I ean share it; and what would I not en- 
dure ‘to ameliorate the lot of my dearest Ro- 
salia ?” 

BQ 
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“ Noble Carmela! exclaimed Valmarana: 
+ Twill seek no farther excuses to make you 
nee ee eee 
my admiration.” 

hn Nclmacias Unies anal 
ed that Caronia had returned, and was anxious 
to confer with him in private before venturing 
toshow himself in the town. Manfred rejoiced in 
the arrival of the prince, who he was convinced 
would not sanction the ill treatment of his 
daughter, and having charged Valmarana’ to 
communicate to him every particular, he; took 
the road to Bagaria, with the intention of an+ 
ticipating his messenger’s return. Wanni did 
not linger on the road; but the news that he 
bronght was most alarming ; he had ascertained 
that Rosalia and her husband had left the villa 
Milazzo, shortly after their arrival, and the duke 
had returned thither alone; stung to madness 
by the suspicions which Vanni's: tale inspired, 
Manfred put spurs to his horse, and. rode with 
fury to the spot. The distance from the capital 
was not considerable, and he performed it) with 
a velocity that deprived him of the power of 
thinking, and almost of breathing: Oppressed 
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with sinister forebodings he ascended the lovely 
hills of Bagaria; but he was not: prepared for 
the reception that awaited him there. 

Bagaria, the most beautiful situation on the 
beautiful bay of Palermo, was first chosen for 
the voluptuous retreat of a Norman prince. 
Tradition has assigned a supernatural interest 
to'the site he selected, and the stately palace he 
built; but the surpassing beauty of the spot 
does not need the aid of fiction to enhance the 
charm of its enchanting landscape. The royal 
example has been imitated, and every rising 
ground is occupied by villas, the gardens and ter- 
races of which, glowing with their motley pro- 
duce, slope downwards towards the sea. A 
large town, crowded and. noisy, has sprung 
up in the plain below, and owes its principal 
commerce to the wants and the extravagance 
of the possessors of the neighbouring villas. 
This town, at the time of which we treat, 
teemed with a redundant population of idlers, 
who were corrupted by their intercourse with 
the profligate attendants .of the nobility, and 
envied yet more than they hated the vices which 
they witnessed but could not imitate. No 
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(Of all the patrician bonses, none was more 
oGeas than that of Fortebraceio. The duke's 
agents bad exercised his seignorial rights, which 
extended over part of the town, with inw- 
lence and oppression; and the manners of the 
prince Linmelf, at best repulsive and hanghty, 
heed been marked with peculiar arrogance in his 
reception of the depatations which had waited on 
him, from time to time, to prefer the complaints 
of the inhabitants. In no’ place had the run tf 
feadality been celebrated with such riot and ex- 
cess, and the excited rabble still longed for on 
occasion of trampling upon fallen power. A 
rumour had that morning been spread abroad 
that the Dake of Milazzo had brought with him 
a young woman, whose story fame told in various 
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and the most contradictory ways, and had .car- 
ried her away to a-distant prison. 

More was not needed to. excite the pity and 
arouse the indignation of the mob: nor ,had 
secret but active agents been wanting to fan the 
flame and incite the people by liquor to riot. 
The consequence was a clamorous attack upon 
the gates of the villa Milazzo, which, soon giving 
way, admitted the assailants into the garden. 

It was at this moment that Manfred arrived. 
The servants had hastily closed the, doors and 
window-shutters, and the duke had retired, on 
the first approach of the crowd, into the shrub- 
beries aboye the house, where he might remain 
concealed or be in readiness to prosecute his 
flight, as circumstances required. He was natu- 
rally brave, but conscience unmanned him; he 
knew his life was evil, and he could not suc- 
ceed in shaking off the belief that he should be 
obliged to render an account of it hereafter. 

The trembling domestics asked the meaning 
of the attack; but they were answered only by 
imprecations and threats of yengeance if the 
doors were not instantly opened. a 

“ Where is your master?—where is the 
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wretched victim of his cruelty?” uttered a'thou- 
sand voices. “ Let him eome forward, if he 
would not be killed on the spot !” 

Manfred in vain endeavoured to appease the 
riot; his person was unknown to the mob, 
and at that moment it would have been madness 
to announce his unpopular name. 

He was debating in what manner to proceed, 
when an old woman almost bent double with 
age, begrimed with dirt and tobacco, and s 
muffled in her rags as not to be discernible in 
feature or lineament, twitched him by the 
sleeve, and ina mumbling voice begged to speak 
to him. He imagined the old erone was beg- 
ging, and having put a silver coin into her hand 
was turning hastily away, when she said, in the 
croaking voice which seemed to belong to’ her 
figure, but which by its familiar tone made her 
hearer start-— 

“ God bless you, Count Manfred, you were 
ever an open-handed liberal master! will you 
also be a generous one, and forgiye: a wretch 
who has no hope except in your clemency, but 
who carepay Yes SSS eee 
seek to know ?” 
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“ Carlo!” said’ he, eagerly; for he now re- 
cognised the voice, and could even trace the fea- 
tures of his discarded page. 

‘“* Hush !” said the feigned old woman, “ and 
follow me.” 

He led the way to the rocks and thickets 
(the same by which the duke had escaped) 
which divide this villa from that of Del Guasto. 
Here, when skreened from the view of the peo- 
ple below, he turned towards Manfred, and re- 
suming his own voice and manner, unmarked, 
however, by any of its former obsequiousness 
he said— . 

“ My lord count, I expect not only pardon 
but reward for what I am about to communicate. 
Donna Rosalia is still a prisoner; but she is no 
longer in the hands of your uncle. The secret 
of her captivity was betrayed by Lorenzini to 
Castaldi, who at dawn this morning surrounded 
the tower with his gang, and having bribed or 
intimidated the duke’s servants, seized the gates 
and lowered the drawbridge. He had an inter- 
view with the duchess and would have persuaded 
her that he came to rescue her: he was civil 
and even respectful in his manner to her—I was 
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he would have, been astonished at the fluent and 
hardy tone in which his former dependant made 
terms with him, and at the unblushing effrontery 
of his whole manner. 

“Carlo,” he answered, after a* moment's 
pause, ‘‘ what proof haye I of your truth? 
What guarantee can you give me of the honesty 
of your purpose? —and why do you imagine 
that I will not seize you where you stand, carry 
you before the police, and force you to a full 
confession ?” 

He made a motion towards him as he spoke ; 
but probably only with the intention of intimi- 
dating him. If this, however, was his purpose, 
he was deceiyed in it, for the Zoppo stood his 
ground, and even met the stern glance of Man- 
fred with a smile of perfect security. 

** My lord Count,” he answered firmly, but 
without, any insolence of manner; “ the proof 
of my fidelity is that you will make it my inte- 
rest not to betray you. The truth of my story 
you will verify by riding down to the Torre del 
Soldano, and I have no fear that you will com- 
pel me by force to do that which I am willing 
to do without force; and even if you could so 
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far forget your character as to betray 
had confided in your honour, you wo 
Sod it easy to secure me in the present 
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whom on a former occasion he had rendered 
services both good and evil. 

The Zoppo then departed to pursue his dif- 
ficult negotiations, and Manfred remained alone 
with Martini. A shade of melancholy had 
overcast the broad brow of the countryman, and 
his manners had lost some of their alacrity, but 
none of their deferential good nature. 

His was the conscious dignity of a soul up- 
‘right, independent, and undaunted—his spirit 
‘was equally untainted by servility or insolence— 
patient and humble, he gave the meed of re- 
spect to his superiors; but neither fear nor 
favour could have induced him to swerve from 
the path of duty. His virtues would have be- 
eome a monarch, and his courage and talents 
might have supported a tottering throne ; but 
fate had doomed him to waste these precious 
gifts in obscurity. 

Manfred, in the midst of his anxiety, did not 
neglect to inquire after Marietta, whom he had 
not seen since the day he had restored her to 
the arms of her parent. He asked how she 
had borne the intelligence of Marco’s untimely 
death ? 
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“ With meekness and Christian resignation,” 
he suswered. “ She has never ceased to pray 
devoutly for the peace of his soul: and if the 
prayers of the good reach the throne of merey, 
hers will be heard. She has sought my permis 
sion to take the veil, and I have consented—how 
could I keep my child from Heaven? She: has 
begun her noviciate, bat she will scarcely live to 
finish it—her soul is already dead to the world, 
and her body will not tarry Jong behind ;—her 
eyes beam with a. lustre that is not of this 
world, and the doctors have told-her that her 
life is doomed. She rejoices in. the prospect 
and even I handly repine, for she will be blessed, 
and will be a mediator for us on high, where the 
prayers of the imnocent are answered.” 

He spoke ina voice so resigned, so humble, yet 
so confident ; his language was so measured, and 
= temperate, that Manfred was deeply moved. 
‘The conscionsness of the share he had hinislf 
had im the good man’s misfortunes came ove! 
him, and stung him to the quick, He clenched 
his hand, and, striking his brow, cursed himself 
as the cause ofthe calamity, 

« Wreteh that I am!” he exelaimed, * mutt 
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my presence and assistance be the forerunner 
of misfortune to all who harbour or trust me? 
Surely it were well to rid the earth of one who 
seems to exist but to be the scourge of his 
species. Why hesitate to free myself and others 
from the load of. my unfortunate and ill-omened 
existence.” 

For a moment, if he did not seriously me- 
ditate the dreadful crime he spoke of, the 
thought inspired him with a gloomy pleasure ; 
but better feelings soon succeeded —the homely 
eloquence, the honest sympathy, the generous sen- 
timents of Martini softened his heart — the pea- 
sant’s noble character, his example of patience 
and submission, excited in Manfred’s breast an 
emotion of mingled admiration and tenderness, 
that nearly suffocated him till it found relief in 
a few scalding tears that started unconsciously 
to his eyes. 

The Zoppo soon returned to lead him back 
to scenes of strife, and like his bad angel again 
aroused the fiercer passions of his nature. 
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sacrificed without mercy by the resolute soldier 
when he had once established his power, and 
forced submission on the fears of a timid capital. 

‘¢ Fools, both!” cried the young villain with 
exultation ;—“ while they have injured and pil- 
laged me, they fancy I have forgiven them, be- 
cause I have not yet found means of revenge. 
I did not show my teeth because I could not bite. 
Castaldi means to offer you terms, and he will 
give you the meeting half an hour after dark. 
You must go to the place alone, my lord; you 
will not be able to overpower him easily, and 
he will insist on being convinced you are un- 
armed ; but you can secrete a pocket pistol in 
your bosom, and with that you can settle him 
for ever. I know his childish vanity, and I 
provoked it by reminding him you were powerful 
and dangerous, and advising him to bring assist- 
ance. He laughed im his presumption at the 
warning— we have already crossed our swords,” 
he said, ‘ but I was then exhausted by former 
struggles: it shall not be said that Castaldi 
dared not meet a Sicilian prince alone on a 
dark night.” You must trifle with him, and 
make any promises to keep him. He will under- 
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tors of the capital, better informed and more 
ingenious, had given the affair another colour- 
ing. It was there reported, that the Duke of 
Milazzo, indignant at the love which his duchess 
bore her cousin, had carried her off to a distant 
prison, stained with many an act of feudal 
tyranny and midnight murder. The riot had 
instantly commenced, the Milazzo palace had 
been invested, its gates forced, and its cham- 
bers searched— neither the duke nor Manfred 
were forthcoming, and the crowd, calling on 
the name of their favorite, had proceeded to 
further acts of violence. 

The Altemura palace had been attacked, (for 
the mob, who are excellent judges of character 
when not blinded by prejudice, had, with good 
reason, assigned a conspicuous share in the busi- 
ness to the duchess,) and all would have been 
demolished but for the courage of the Lady 
Leonora, who, with a son in each hand, had 
. presented herself on the balcony, and by her 
undaunted bearing convinced them of her in- 
nocence. 

The co-operation of the troops was required 
to quell the riot; and though the duchess’s 
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probably as yet unacquainted with the captivity 
of Donna Rosalia. 

Meanwhile Caronia, when he heard of his 
brother's flight and his daughter’s danger, had, 
at great personal risque, sought out Valmarana 
and implored his assistance. 

_ The effervescence of popular feeling that had 
excited so much alarm had suddenly subsided for 
the moment, and left the general leisure to attend 
to the calls of friendship. He indulged Caronia, 
whose anxiety on his daughter's account grew 
to the highest degree of irritable excitement, by 
giving him all the details he begged so earnestly 
to hear, but without sparing any of the blame 
which the cruel and selfish conduct of the Duke 
of Milazzo merited. Caronia listened with a 
gort of painfal incredulity and nervous anxiety 
which drew from him the most contradictory 
opinions, or rather exclamations of anger, fear, 
and approbation, as he was alternately obliged 
to condemn his brother's conduct, to fear for his 
safety, or applaud his resolution. 

- Valmarana could hardly refrain from smiling 
at. the influence which even at a distance, and 
from the depths of his hiding-place, the more 
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pewerful mind of the duke retained over his 
weak bet good-natured brother. 

No time was to be lost in consultation, starcely 
esengh was left to make the necessary prepa- 
ratioes. Caronia had added to the band some 
servants and dependants of his own, and accom- 
panied by Valmarana and Vanni, they all rode 
st 2 rapid pate to the appointed spot. 

‘The villa or rathér fort of San Rocco, stood 
smewhat remote from the turbulent town, 
whenre the shouts of brutal revelry, mingled 
wath an occasional shriek, were borne by the 
evening breeze, and proved the terrible state of 
with his newly-urrived confederates, the Zoppo 
was obliged to use the greatest circumspection. 
‘Troops of people were still parading the streets 
and uttering fierce imprecations and’ ‘threats: 
the pillage and destruction of the Villa Milazo 
had but whetted their appetite for plunder, and 
the contents of the well-stocked cellars had ex- 
cited their passions to madness. 

‘The real rank of the captive remained w- 
known. Had the populace of Bagaria disc 
vered it to be the Duchess! of Milizzo’ herself, 
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their zeal in her cause would have died away, or 
it was to be feared that her liberation would be 
signalized by the murder of her father or some 
of her nearest relations. 

To ayoid observation, Valmarana had judged 
it better to hazard the attack with a small but 
chosen band, than to approach in form with a 
force more imposing in appearance, but drawn 
indiscriminately from the ill-disciplined and ill- 
disposed garrison, which, for aught he knew, 
might be as ready to side with the robbers as to 
fight against them. 

Great was Manfred’s satisfaction at hearing 
of his friend’s arrival at San Rocco; and having 
by the intervention of his active agent appointed 
with him a place of meeting on the road to the 
tower, and having stipulated that if he himself did 
not appear before the second hour of the night, 
the attack should proceed without him, he set 
forth under the guidance of the page to hold his 
secret conference with the brigand chief. 

Manfred followed his conductor with deter- 
mined steps, boiling with indignation against 
the ‘villain he was about to meet, and long- 
ing for the opportunity of a fair encounter, 
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when he might use the weapons he wore, with- 
out seruple. His guide preceded him at a rapid 
pace, in spite of the infirmity of his limbs, which 
rather gave awkwardness to his gait than took 
from the agility of his movements. 

Presently he put his fingers between his. lips 
and gave a low shrill whistle; this was quickly 
answered by a cautious interjection from behind 
@ projecting rock, which threw so deep a shadow 
over the spot, that Manfred’s eyes, dazzled by 
the rays of a brilliant moon, could distinguish 
nothing. “Go forward,” cried the page in a 
searcely audible whisper,—*‘ I will wait for you 
at the Osteria del Moretto” (the place appointed 
for the rendezvous of the party): these last 
words were breathed in Manfred’s ear. 

The page disappeared, and Manfred ap- 
proached. His heart did not beat quicker, and 
though his cheek showed deadly pale in the 
glowing beams of the yellow moon, it did not 
wear the hue of fear, but the outward sign of 
deep and subdued resolve, He drew forth his 
pistol, and pointing it in the direction from 
whence the voice seemed to proceed, he pr- 
nounced the name of Castaldi. 
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“Here, my lord count!” answered the firm 
voice of the fearless ruffian, a little lowered 
however, in consequence of the awe with which, 
in spite of himself, the presence of Manfred 
inspired him :—* but put up your pistol; it has 
an ugly look in an amicable conference ; besides, 
my lord, I have the advantage over you;”— 
(Manfred heard him at this moment cock. a 
pistol, the muzzle of which protruding from 
the shadow glittered in the moon-light ;) “the 
jolly moon shines bright upon your person, which 
offers a mark such as a child might hit, while I 
am safe in the shade of this friendly rock ; but,” 
(he uncocked the pistol, and threw it on the 
ground,) “to show you my intentions are fair, I 
will put down my arms. I know you will not 
use your's against a defenceless man ; but for the 
sake of form, my lord count, be pleased to 
throw aside all offensive weapons.” 

He gave the example by disarming himself, 
and laying down successively with ostentatious 
care a brace of pistols, a sword, a dagger, a 
clasp knife, and even the bludgeon or club with 
which he walked. 


vou. m1, 
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Came Seth then” ad Manfred, * into 
ae Sigh, chet 1 muy see there is indeed no 
ches 

The Sew sivamced * I place implicit 
cmhdeece mm yor, my lord count, thongh 
yee set me the exemple of suspicions and 
deabes” 

Maesred ceald hardly refrain from smiling at 
the cobber's impodest assertion of equality ; bat 
lhe took ae mative of it, and briefly replied in 
‘the cold measured tone in which he intended to 
cacty em the conference. Seeing that Castaldi 
end imdeed ai asde all his weapons, he threw 
deen im bos turn his pistol and dagyer, and 
waited with sume curissity to hear how the 
outlaw woold begin the discourse. 

‘His air was that of a bully, half ashamed of 
hés character, and anxious to appear at his eae 
in the presence of his superiors —Manfred gave 
him po assistance. 

“+ Wonderful times these, my lord count,” he 
for a soldier of fortune to: rise. to. eminence: 
Holy Mary! the condottieri of the old times 
would carve their way to the very throne. Why 
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should not some of us imitate those worthies— 
eh, count? The house of Fortebraccio, if I do 
not forget my history, was famous in that time, 
and has furnished many a champion to fight his 
country’s battles. My blood is not quite so 
pare as yours; but blood is thicker than water ! 
By the face ef Diana, if we were true to each 
other, we might send these fellows hopping, and 
make our own terms with the coward govern- 
ment !” 

‘© ] presume,” answered Manfred, “‘ you did 
net bring me here to listen to your political 
speculations—time is precious, and I am obliged 
to leave you as soon as you have accounted to 
me for the share you have had in the violence 
done to an illustrious lady, my relation, whose 
house has been surprised by your gang.” 

“ Count Manfred,” answered he, resuming 
at once all the ferocity and decision that was 
natural to his manner; “let us understand 
each other. I know you love your cousin,—the 
Duchess of Altemura loves you. Nay, do not 
start. I have been the confidant of many of her 
secrets ere now. I will put you in possession 
of. the Lady Rosalia’s person—safe in limb and 

cz 
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om bemoer thes very night. E will procure for 
[pee papers which shall plece your uncle and all 
year Samdly & your power, and Lorenrini will 
sees afl that they contain. He shall render 
pat this service, and thea Iwill put him also into 
yee ied: Yoo can proxeste the divorce in 
‘Reme—you will be rich im your uncle's spoils; 
sand be, I promise you, if be eseape the blood- 
beunds that are im perseit of him will never 
agum venture to show his face in this island, 
iets the Lows have more than one hold on him, 
and where his wealth can no longer protect him.” 

Cassi poued to watch the effect of his 
loqeesre a= Manfred, who seemed for a moment 
pinged in redection 

~ Strange,” thought he, “ that my unele, it- 
solent and pread, should be in the power of two 
sock mew as Lorenzini and Castaldi, who bare 
beth edfered ta betray him to me! Strange, thst 
1 -Qeald twice have the means in my powerof 
bbe compelled to respect them! Be itas it mayy! 
wil net be the associate oftraitors and cut-throats, 
mer consent to gain my object by such means” 

~ And what is the condition you annex,”-he 
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said aloud, ‘to such a general sacrifice of all 
your associates ?” 

** Count, I will be frank with you. Iama 
needy man,—my expenses are great, and will be 
still greater ere I have risen to the height my 
ambition points at. I require money—money 


I know you will not refuse me; but this is only 


a secondary consideration with me—honour now 
is the spur that impels me forward, and I think 
I can prove to you, that we alone can assist 
each other’s fortune. You must put on this 
cockade,”— offering him one composed of three 
colours, red, green, and white, — “and ride 
through the streets of Palermo on the feast 
of Santa Rosalia, from the Porta della Marina 
to the old Parliament-house. You will there 
meet me in arms with all the force I can com- 
mand. I will place the whole under your orders, 
and will proclaim you lieutenant of Sicily and 
‘captain-general of the forces of the island.” 

He again paused, and keenly eyed the young 
xount, on whose marble brow the moon struck 
fully, but every external sign of emotion was 
suppressed, and he could gather nothing from his 
scrutiny. 
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“And what if I refuse this goodly: offer, 
- which only involves high treason and eiyil war?” 
answered Malvagna, observing that  Castaldi 
paused for a reply. 

* In that case, my lord,” the robber resumed, 
irritated at the tone of measured contempt which 
Manfred had never abated ; “in that ease, your 
fortune, which else perhaps might raise you to a 
throne, is lost.. Your life even is in jeopardy ; for 
you are more dangerous as.an enemy than de- 
sirable as an ally. Your unele may possibly have 
the offer you reject — you will be put into his 
power—and think you he will not use it?— 
your property will be confiscated as a suspected 
citizen, and an enemy to the new constitution.” 

“ Well, sir, go on,” said: Manfred, finding he 
waited to see the effect of his communication. 

‘ Well, my lord, this night I will remove the 
Lady Rosalia to that same place where you 
visited me, and where I had. not the means of 
showing you the hospitality that I trust to be 
able to extend to your cousin. I will then 
make the best terms I can with her father or 
her husband, or perhaps with herself; she is a 
lovely lady, and may not have the inelinatiov, 
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as she certainly will not have the power, to treat 
her humble servant with disdain.” 

This he said merely to frighten Manfred into 
his terms: it had never before occurred to’ his 
imagination to treat the duchess with the slight- 
est disrespect, and even already he repented hav- 
ing seized on the tower. He had almost aban- 
doned the idea of removing her into the interior, 
and like many other politicians was fright- 
ened at his own success. ‘t He had drawn the 
cork, but dared not drink the wine.” He wait- 
ed only for an opportunity of resigning what he 
was afraid to retain. If he had intended to in- 
timidate Manfred, he had much miscalculated 
the character of the man‘he had to deal with, 
and also the degree of personal strength that 
the athletic young prince was capable of dis- 
playing. No sooner had he uttered the last 
words, which he pronounced in the most signi- 
ficant and insulting tone, than Manfred sprung 
upon him and locked him in his arms in a close 
and desperate struggle. 

The brigand, finding his strength insuffi- 
cient to resist the fury of the onset, fixed his 
teeth in his antagonist’s arm, with a force that 
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had ceuniy <ffreted his purpose, and obliged the 
count te relax bis grasp, when a figure hastily 
appomcind 

“Treachery,” shoated Manfred, and flinging 
the rebber from him endeavoured to regain his 
weapees At that moment 3 shot was fired,—the 
Seyends ann dropped powerless; and in an 
imstant Vanni rushed to his master’s. side. 
Manired’s attention was diverted for a moment 
to this mew combatant, in whom, at first, he did 
wet recognise his faithful servant; and when 
he turned to the spot where Castaldi had stood, 
be saw him no more, He thought he caught 
a glimpse of his figure in rapid flight amid the 
deep shadows of the rocks. For some paces he 
tracked his course by the blood that had flowed 
from his wounded arm; but the obscurity and 
intricacy of the labyrinth soon rendered all far- 
ther pursuit unavailing. Manfred was deeply 
hurt at the inconclusive result of this meeting, 
and at the imputation of treachery, which how- 
ever false, it pained him to think eyen an outlaw 
might bring against his name. 

It was, however, impossible to be angry with 
Vanni, although his misplaced zeal, as Manfred 
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thought, had robbed him of his victory. This 
attached follower explained, that he had dogged 
Carlo (of whose fidelity nothing could convince 
him) from San Rocco to the Villa del Guasto— 
that he had thence pursued his master cau- 
tiously, and at such a distance that he had lost 
the track, but had afterwards met the page who 
was returning, and had been advised by him to 
watch the interview with the robber, and to be 
at. hand to render assistance if need were. 
Vanni possessed himself of the brigand’s 
weapons; and in silence Manfred hurried on to 
join his friends in their attack upon the tower. 


c § 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse : 
‘The thieves are scatter'd and possess’d with fear. 
Swaxsreane. 


Vaumarana, true to his appointment, had 


waited at the place of rendezyous; but as he 
was not joined by our hero at the expected 
time, he moved on towards the tower under 
the guidance of the Zoppo. 

It was not till the little troop had reached 
the turn of the road which brought them in 
front of the fortalice that Manfred overtook 
them. When he had explained to his friend 
the circumstances under which he had parted 
from the brigand-chief, it was settled, in their 
brief council of war, to summon the garrison 
without delay. 

The fidelity of the Zoppo was too doubtful to 
be trusted with the important task of leading 
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the party to the attack; yet no one else was so 
well acquainted with the road. Manfred him- 
self therefore undertook to proceed alone and 
reconnoitre the approaches. As he advanced, 
he was struck by the impregnable position of 
the tower, which, wrapped in the deepest sha- 
dow, and relieved against the serene sky and 
glittering waters, seemed to frown defiance on 
the puny force that beleaguered it. The draw- 
bridge, like a thread eutting the moon-lit wave, 
was lowered; but he could distinguish more 
than one dark figure stationed to guard it or to 
watch the approach. He looked towards the 
windows or loopholes, anxious to fix in his 
imagination the scene of Rosalia’s captivity ; 
but no light nor living sign appeared to denote 
the spot. 

In great perplexity how to proceed, and fear- 
ful lest any unguarded movement should expose 
him to the observation of the anxious garrison, 
he was about to retrace his steps, when he saw 
two figures advance upon the drawbridge, and 
stand for a moment suspended, as it were, in 
mid-air, After a short consultation, one ap- 
proached the land; the other retreated to the 
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door. Manfred now moved on with stealthy 
paces, and ereeping round the base of the rock 
which had hitherto concealed him, pursued the 
direction taken by the robber, whom he hoped 
to intercept, and to persuade or compel to serve 
him in his negotiations with the garrison. 

The man, whom he followed at a cautious 
distance, seemed anxiously to watch the road to 
Bagaria, ‘and he had little difficulty in divining 
the cause of his uneasiness, A sudden turn of 
the rock for an instant intercepted his view of 
the robber, who he feared might strike into the 
neighbouring thickets, or might regain the fort 
by another path. He rushed forward accord- 
ingly, and no longer in sight of the tower, rather 
courted than shunned observation. The next 
moment brought him close to the object of 
his pursuit, who, starting on seeing this unex- 
pected opponent, made a sudden spring to grap- 
ple with him, and in his eagerness stumbled 
and fell to the ground. Before he could rise 
Manfred had reached him, and, pinning him to 
the earth, threatened to blow out his brains if 
he raised the alarm or offered the slightest re- 
sistance, 
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*Count of Malvagna,” said a voice which Man- 
fred instantly recognised to be that of the hu- 
mane brigand to whose surgical’ assistance he 
had owed so much, ** I have not deserved that 
you should take my life—I once saved yours: 
it was neither from fear nor forgetfulness you 
were left behind on the day of our flight from 
the masseria.” 

“ Unhappy man !” said Manfred, relaxing his 
hold, but still keeping the pistol within a fearful 
distance of the brigand’s head, ‘‘ are these the 
hopes of amendment you held out to me, that I 
find you engaged in the most daring act of out- 
rage.which this ill-fated country has yet wit- 
nessed, and assisting the most audacious of vil- 
Jains in an attack on anoble and virtuous lady?” 

The robber made no attempt to rise, nor did* 
he give any other answer than a deep sigh. 

‘ Atone for all that you have done of evil,” 
continued Malyagna, “ by one act of virtue and 
repentance—do not expose the Indy Rosalia to 
the rude encounter and doubtful success, of 
arms. Do this one act of justice; and all shall 
be forgotten and forgiven. Your future interests 
shall be looked to—leave this disgraceful trade, 
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and trust to me for your future provision. See, 
I give you the example of confidence: rise—I 
set you free !” 

“ Noble prince !” said the man, raising him- 
self slowly from the ground, * had a few of our 
governors but a small portion of your courage 
and generosity, the peace of the country would 
not be endangered by such outcasts as I am! 
T have long been eager to leave this desperate 
trade. Your counsel was not thrown away: 
the present times seemed to hold out hopes 
that a man of courage might find a road to 
fortune, and to this I trusted. But I will put 
my faith in you alone; I will devote my heart 
and my sword to your service.” 

He knelt on the ground and tried to kiss the 
‘hand of his new patron, who, raising him, 
grasped his hand in token of congratulation ot 
his return to the pale of civil society, 

“ But now,” he added, after having given the 
repentant robber a moment to recover himself 
and to wipe away the tears that sprang to his 
eyes, “ it is time to think of our plans and our 
means of success, 


He explained in a few words the position of 
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Valmarana with his little force, and the disabled 
condition in which he had left Castaldi. 

Bertuccio acquainted him that the chief’s or~ 
ders were to remain in the tower till his arrival, 
but to have all in readiness for sudden flight. 
Don Angelo, he added, had begun to repent of 
his bold step, and whatever had been the result 
of his negotiation with Manfred, he would not 
have ventured on removing Donna Rosalia. 

* Poor lady!” he continued, “her distress 
had already made me remonstrate with Castaldi, 
who certainly never intended her any disre- 
spect; and I trust, my lord, you will believe 
that I would not have stood by to see any inso- 
lence offered to a lady who bears your name. 
My remonstrances, added to his own misgivings, 
had nearly, I think, changed the captain’s reso- 
lution; for he is not the bold and fearless villain 
he would be thought.” 

Manfred asked the strength of the garrison : 
it consisted but of fifteen men. The force, how- 
ever, was not much inferior to that of Valma- 
rana; but Bertuecio thought, that without his 
own orders, or those of the chief, the men would 
make no resistance, if they were suffered to 
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depart without molestation. 'To this Malvagna 
willingly consented; anxious only for the se~ 
curity of Rosalia, he desired above all sini 
to avoid a skirmish. 

While Manfred and his new follower were 
thus engaged, they were unexpectedly joined by 
Valmarana, conducted by the Zoppo. In an 
instant the accession of force was told and a 
plan of proceeding was settled; Bertuecio re- 
fused to sacrifice the lives or even endanger the 
safety of his former associates, nor did either of 
his patrons exact this proof of fidelity. It was 
arranged that Bertiecio, who was the lieutenant, 
should order off the band as if by the command 
of the chief, to some distance, he alone remain- 
ing in the tower with another man on whom he 
could depend. The fort should then be sur 
rendered, and the duchess might be transported: 
to Palermo in the lettiga which had been pre- 
pared for her journey into the interior. 

Bertuccio was about to depart when a sudden 
doubt of the reformed brigand’s fidelity oceurred 
to the experienced mind of Valmarana. Might 
not the whole, he inquired, be an ingenious 
trick to secure his retarn to the fortress? Once 
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within its walls and the drawbridge raised, the 
lieutenant might bid defiance to a much stronger 
foree than in the present state of the country 
could be brought against him. The fortalice 
was impregnable except with artillery; and even 
then it could more easily be destroyed. than 
taken. 

In this difficulty Manfred, who had nothing 
to: oppose to the objection but his own private 
conviction of the robber’s good faith, offered to 
accompany Bertuccio in the disguise of one of 
the’ muleteers who were waiting concealed in 
the forest, and in the event of treachery he 
could at least punish its author. This plan 
could not be sanctioned by Valmarana, as/in 
fact it served no object except to prove the ¢on- 
fidence which Manfred placed in his new con- 
federate. 

Bertuecio forebore to make protestations! of 
his sincerity, which he felt would be misplaced 
and while he bitterly lamented his own want/of 
character, he could not condemn the scruples of 
the experienced soldier. 

‘The ready wit of the little cripple at last’ sug- 
gested a scheme which, though not altogether 
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satisfactory, was, after some debate, adopted. 
He offered to go himself to the bridge and by 
counterfeiting the well-known signal of Castaldi 
to draw the sentinel to a conference. He was 
familiar with every man in the gang, and was 
known to share a large portion of the chief's 
confidence ; he would therefore be readily ere 
dited when he professed himself the bearer of 
the orders to retreat. Bertuecio should ap- 
proach near enough to communicate with his 
late associates, but without withdrawing him- 
self from the neighbourhood of Manfred, who, 
concealed behind the rock, might watch. his 
motions and guarantee his fidelity. Valma- 
rana meanwhile should post his troop so as to 
act most advantageously against the robbers if 
he saw the slightest symptoms of treachery. 

“I am more grieved, my lord,” said Ber 
tuccio to Manfred, “that I cannot give you this 
proof of my devotion to your service, than at 
the suspicions which prevent my so doing, 1 
hope I may live to win the confidence of the 
prudent general.” 

Manfred assured him of his own reliance on 
his good faith, and in proof of it offered to ac 
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company him in disguise to the skirts of the 
wood, from whence the lieutenant could confer 
with the robbers and give his erders for hast- 
ening their departure. To this act of temerity 
Valmarana with difficulty consented, although 
much staggered in his bad opinion by the earn- 
est manner of the converted brigand. The little 
troop was quickly placed in readiness to act, 
and the Zoppo was suffered to proceed. on his 
perilous adventure. All succeeded to admira- 
tion. The whistle was immediately answered 
by the sentry, who advanced to meet the mes- 
senger, and with delight returned to summon 
his companions. 

Don Angelo’s fears had extended themselves 
to his comrades. No one approved of a crime 
which was dangerous without being Incra- 
tive, especially when the advantage that could 
acerue from it would fall wholly to the share of 
the chief, whose political schemes and intrigues 
were not relished by his band. They foresaw in 
a change of service, even to that of the insurgent 
government, nothing but restraint and compara- 
tive discipline, to every species of which their 
roving and dissolute habits rendered them averse. 
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The attack on the fortalice was a step that had 
appalled the stoutest; for they did not know 
with what impunity the government might be 
braved, nor how unequal was the divided cabinet 
of Palermo to the slightest act of spirit and 
energy. 

Alarmed too as they were by the delay of 
their captain’s return, it was with delight that 
they heard from the Zoppo that Bertuccio only, 
with one more of their number, was to be left 


in charge of the tower, while the rest march- 
ed to a spot at ten miles distance to lie in 
wait for a convoy bearing military stores to the 
interior, 


Eager to leave the position which he deemed 
so perilous, and never doubting this very pro- 
bable tale, the sentinel summoned. forth the 
ready garrison, and it was with unusual alacrity 
that they obeyed the call of the Jieutenant, 
who affected. to busy himself in their prepant 
tions, but did not venture to mingle with them, 
lest he should excite the watchful: nine 
Valmarana. i 

Manfred remained by his side. pa ‘taken 
off his coat and put ona sugar-loaf hat, he might 
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easily, in the shade of the trees and at’ the dis- 
tance where he stood, have passed for one of 
the muleteers. 

The Zoppo, justly proud of his sagacity, and 
loving to witness the humiliation of those so 
much more powerful and more fayoured by na- 
ture than himself, mingled eagerly with the band 
whose labours he hastened and whose fears he 
excited., One of the number, a fellow who had 
always been distinguished for his bull-headed 
edurage and brutal fidelity to the chief, a butcher 
by profession and the ready executer of every 
act of cruelty, though proverbial for his: stupid- 
ity, had been struck by Bertuccio’s unwonted 
inactivity, and urged, perhaps, by a vague 
suspicion, approached the lieutenant as he stood 
fixed to the spot by his fear of General Val- 
marana and the neighbourhood of Maiifred. 
The robber caught a glimpse of Manfred’s lofty 
figure, which he instantly recognised, having 
assisted in taking him prisoner on the day of 
thevassanlt near Malvagna. 

Hoe communicated his discovery to a compa- 
nion, and after calling to Bertuccio, who did not 
stir, they both raised their pistols, The ruffianwho 
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first conceived the idea of treachery, fired at his 
faithless commander, who instantly fell. - His 
comrade, with an aim less true, levelled his piece 
at Manfred, but the young count instantly return- 
ed the shot, and apparently not without effect, as 
aman fell amidst the astonished crowd, and ocea- 
sioned amongst them a hesitation and alarm that 
probably saved our hero’s life. 

At the first sound of fire-arms, Valmarana gave 
the signal, and, rushing from their hiding-place, 
his little band with a well-timed volley quickly 
put the robbers to flight; pursuit was impossible 
even had it been desirable ; and after ascertain- 
ing that Manfred was unhurt, Valmarana propo- 
sed that they should instantly search the tower, 
and quiet the alarm which the duchess must have 
felt at the first sound of strife. 

All the robbers had fled ;—the fortress was 
quite deserted. Even in this moment of intense 
anxiety, Manfred could not repress a bitter 
feeling of regret at the untimely fate of the 
unhappy Bertuecio, whose life had been saeri- 
ficed to his fidelity, and whose. death redeemed 
the errors of his youth. 
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Valmarana and Caronia both rushed towards 
the unguarded fort, the moment they were 
assured no further hostility was meditated on 
the part of the robbers ; but when they reached 
the apartment of Rosalia, they found that Man- 
fred had been yet more expeditious than they. 

The poor captive had been greatly alarmed 
at the noise of battle, but hoping that it might 
lead to her release, she had endeavoured to calm 
her fears, and wait with tolerable composure 
the result. Suddenly the firing ceased—what 
did that moment of awful pause portend? Her 
anxiety almost overpowered her reason : at last, 
—a hasty step approaches her chamber—mounts 
the ladder. Could it be ?—it was. In another 
instant she was locked in the arms of her lover. 
A few moments were given to the first stunning 
sensation of pleasure. Then bursting from him, 
she gazed on his face as if to see whether it 
was indeed Manfred himself, or some phantom 
of the imagination, sent to mock her wreteh- 
edness. His impassioned words, his sweet 
voice :assured her it was indeed her adored Man- 
fred; and then giving up herself to the ecstasy 
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of the meeting, she clung to him, and wept and 
laughed by turns. 

Caronia next approached; he loved his 
daughter, and in spite of his cruel treatment, 
she returned his affection with ardour. Val- 
marana appeared afterwards—she esteemed and 
respected him as a steady and virtuous friend, 
But friend and parent were alike forgotten in 
the all-absorbing love that filled her heart; she 
had no eyes, no ears for anything but Manfred. 
It was no moment to talk of prudence or to urge 
propriety, and Caronia was compelled to witness 
the transports of the two persons whom his cruel 
policy had separated. Nature would not be 
cheeked, and the long-subdued feelings of both 
burst forth with overwhelming violence. 

“ Never,” cried Manfred, “ never will I resign 
this hand as long’as breath remains tome; I have 
toiled for you, watched for you, fought for you, 
and now I have won you. Who shall part 
us” 

He stamped fiercely on the ground and looked 
wildly around him. Rosalia, not less excited 
nor less overpowered by emotion than her lover, 
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could only reply by clinging to his shoulder, 
and redoubling the tenacity of her grasp, as 
though the robber had already returned to tear 
her from his arms. 

Caronia remained speechless and confused, 
yet he could not witness his daughter's tears 
without sympathy; and, as he was preparing 
to speak, Valmarana, who saw the difficulty of 
his situation, stepped forward and reminded 
Manfred that it was time to depart. 

* The brigands will not, I think, return; 
but surely we had better seek some other place 
of immediate security.” 

Rosalia at this hint aroused herself; and 
throwing her arms round her. father’s neck 
while she tenderly kissed him, professed her 
readiness to go. Still holding Manfred, who 
she seemed to dread might again be torn from 
her, she descended the ladder, and reached 
the mainland im safety; but here another diffi- 
eulty arose,—the muleteers had all disappeared. 
Rosalia was utterly unable to ride on horseback, 
nor was it expedient for any of the party to 
enter the town of Bagaria in its present state 
of tumult. Caronia also had the strongest rea- 

you. 111, D 
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sons for keeping secret his return to the capital, 
where he was well aware that his own name 
and that of his brother had become more than 
ever odious. 

A fishing-boat was moored in a little bay not 
far from the tower; it had belonged to the 
duke’s retainers, and had been used by the 
robbers in their communications with Bagaria. 
Manfred and Vanni undertook to row Rosalia 
and her father to the Villa del Guasto, which, 
being remote from the town and near the beach, 
seemed to offer them a secure landing-place, 
and from the humane Martini they were cer 
tain of receiving hospitality. 

They determined, therefore, on pursuing this 
course, and it was now for the first time that 
Manfred remarked the absence of the Zoppo, 
to whose assistance they had been so deeply 
indebted in the recent enterprise. 

Fearing that he might have been killed 
or wounded in the first onset, Valmarana hu- 
manely sent to examine the ground. 

Vanni, who had deeply resented the treachery 
of the page, and perhaps was irritated at the 
facility with which he himself had been duped, 
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now exhibited no interest in the search, nor 
could the remonstrances of his master extort 
from him any expression of concern. 

“ The hangman has been cheated of his job,” 
was all that he uttered, and when severely re- 
buked for his inhumanity he said, 

* Well, my lord, I hope your excellency may 
not have farther cause to repent your kindness 
to that jailbird, nor I my folly in having brought 
him into the house.” The search proved inef- 


fectual, and the parties separated; Valmarana 
leading his men by a circuitous and unfrequent- 
ed path to their quarters, and Manfred having 
assisted his cousin and her father into the boat, 
took his place before them, and with the help 
of Vanni, pulled rapidly towards the barren 
beach which the Villa del Guasto fronted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The burning sun 
‘Blistered and scorch’d ; and stagnant on the sea 
‘They lay like carcasses; and hope was none 
Save in the breeze that came not. 


Lorp Braoy. 


Tux Zoppo meanwhile had suffered the pe- 
nalty of pushing too far his triumph in success 
ful dissimulation. In his contempt for the pe- 
netration of the brigands, he had yentured into 
the midst of the band, playing upon their fears, 
and exciting their cupidity by the account of 
the rich booty that they would miss by theit 
delay, He had attached himself particularly to 
the robber whose awakened suspicions after 
wards gaye rise to the skirmish ; a fellow who, 
from his strength and stupidity, or in allusion 
it may be, to his former profession, was sur 
named.‘The Bove.” 

This man, though he. had often been the ob- 
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ject of the Zoppo's roguish tricks and jests, had 
not for a long time discovered that he was made 
the butt of his associates; but when the truth 
burst upon him, he resolved to take the earliest 
opportunity of revenging himself on the insolent 
cripple who had presumed to turn him into 
ridicule. 

In the midst of the bustle, the Zoppo had 
approached the surly ruffian, who was standing 
somewhat lazily while his more active compa- 
nions were preparing for their departure. He 
was in fact watching the motions of the lieute- 
nant, whose inactivity excited his wonder. “O14 
Sior Boye,” said the boy, striking him lightly 
with a switch that he held in his hand, “ what 
are you doing, lagging behind when you should 
have been in harness an hour since? I tell 
thee, man, thou wilt have occasion to exercise 
thy skill in both thy arts; thou mayest first 
kill the beasts and then draw away the burden, 
which I warrant thee will be heavy enough.” 

The Bove made no reply, but glaring sa~ 
vagely on the boy, with a sudden jerk seized 
him by the collar. The next action was to fire 
the shot, which was %0 fatally true to its aim. 
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The poor boy struggled hard to get free, but 
this was no moment when superior cunning 
could avail him ; the brutal raffian, whom he 
had so often made his sport, held him with a 
grasp of iron, and regardless of his cries and 
entreaties, threw him over his shoulder and 
never relaxed his hold while he prosecuted his 
retreat, In this manner he trudged off with 
his captive, now rendered less troublesome from 
the complete state of exhaustion to which his 
own struggles had reduced him, and continued 
to drag him along, intending to give him up to 
the chief, or to force him to confess the part 
he had taken in Bertuccio’s treachery. The 
low moans by which the helpless boy had en 
deayoured to excite the compassion of his tor 
mentor had totally ceased, and the fellow, 
tiring of his burden, or believing, as he ex- 
pressed it, that he had shaken the life out of 
him, dropped him on the ground im erossing # 
little stream that separates the convent grounds 
of Santa Francesca Romana from the township 
of Bagaria, totally indifferent whether his vietim 
were already dead, or shortly to expire from 
the treatment he had undergone. How tenacious 
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was the vitality of this singular being will be 
seen in the sequel. 

Meanwhile Manfred and Vanni exerted. all 
their powers at the oar; but the current was 
strongly against them; the wind began to rise ; 
the clear sky became overcast, and everything 
announced an approaching squall. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts day had broken over 
Cape Zaforan before they reached its base, 
where they had proposed to land, 

As they neared the shore, and both the 
powerful rowers redoubled their exertions to- 
wards the close of their labour, a new peril 
presented itself. A crowd of persons, seeming 
eagerly on the watch, were huddled together on 
the beach, and as the boat became visible, they 
greeted it with a loud and triumphant shout. 

Caronia turned pale, and Rosalia, trembling 
for her father’s safety; threw herself before him 
as if his enemies already assailed him. At the 
same moment Manfred descried on the Villa 
del. Guasto a red flag, (the signal of danger 
agreed upon,) now distinctly visible in the first 
rays of the morning sun. win 

To land! was» utterly impossible ;, but. it 
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seemed hardly less so to continue their flight 
by water. Manfred and Vanni were strong 
men; but they were inexperienced boatmen, 
and the exercise which habit had not made 
familiar was fatiguing; the hands of both were 
swollen and blistered ; want of sleep and want 
of food had much diminished their usual strength, 
and they were oppressed by a deadly thirst. 

Curonia groaned with impatience and vexa- 
tion—the wind of the preceding night was lulled 
—but there was a heavy swell on the sea, which 
made the exertions of the rowers almost un- 
availing. With immense effort they made but 
little way. Rosalia’s courage did not desert her 
she was calm and even cheerful as’ she whis 
pered in her lover’s ear, that she had rather 
be thus with him than in safety and comfort 
alone, 

Manfred did not for an instant abate his ex- 
ertions, and he was manfully assisted by Vanni, 
whose lively temper and buoyant spirits supplied 
the energy with which Rosalia’s presence inspired 
his master. Caron{fa’s powers seemed to revive 
with the greatness of the peril. He had borne 
the slowness of the journey, and thé assault of 
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wind and rain with much impatience; but he 
faced the real danger with courage and dignity. 
He insisted on relieving the young men by taking 
his turn, at the oar, and exerted himself with a 
degree of success that could hardly have been 
‘expected from his appearance and habits ; still 
they made small progress, and the beach, crowd- 
ed with wretches thirsting for their blood, lay 
frightfully near them, while the unclouded sun 
burst fiercely over head, and paralysed their 
over-tasked strength. 

Vanni had taken the precaution of throwing 
some of the robber’s proyisions, and a flask of 
spirits into the boat. They found a small run- 
let of water, which had been stowed away by 
the owner, and thus, althongh the supply was 
very insufficient, they were) not entirely without 
food. 

Deeming it impossible to continue their course, 
Manfred offered to swim to shore, and, throw- 
ing himself on the mercy of his countrymen, to 
implore their pity and assistance, Rosalia, 
whose confidence in her loyer was like that of 
a bigot in his patron saint, eagerly seconded 
the proposal, while Vanni offered either to 

vib 





accompany his master, or to remain in charge 
of the boat. But Caronia, irritated by pre- 
yious suffering, was unreasonable and unjust. 

“ The peril,” he said, “ is for me, not for 
you—land there, if you please, you haye no- 
thing to fear, Leave your father to perish! 
Rosalia, I will remain in the boat and: trust 
myself to the waves. I had rather be exposed 
naked and defenceless to the most fearful tem- 
pest that ever raged, than face the fury: of that 
blood-thirsty rabble.” 

Manfred made no effort to reason against a 
resolution so fixed; but, continuing to) pull in 
the former direction, he succeeded in gaining the 
current, which was no longer unfavourable, and 
which wafted the boat along with it. The efforts 
of the rowers, now scarcely necessary, were re 
laxed, and a little sleep in some measure restored 
their strength. Still the pangs of hunger were 
severely felt, and the stock of provisions, origin- 
ally small, was fearfully diminished, 

A few morsels of bread, steeped in. spirits, were 
distributed to each, and Manfred, from time to 
time, moistened the lips of Rosalia with a wet 
feather as she lay in the boat. Her angelic 
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patience never for an instant forsook her, and the 
two lovers, thus abandoned to their mutual 
care, vied with each other in their sacrifices. 
Manfred endeavoured to force the greater share 
of the provisions upon his companions, while 
Vanni, as abstinent as his master, was with dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon to eat; but Caronia, way- 
ward and selfish by indulgence, and incapsble of 
maintainmg the resolution which the first mo- 
ment of excitement had called forth, grew irri- 
table, impatient, and at last furious, not hesi- 
tating to accuse Manfred as the cause of all 
they suffered, and ordering him to exert more 
activity in rescuing them from their present 
danger. Rosalia, shocked at her father’s in- 
justice, whispered words of love and comfort ; 
and Manfred, indifferent to everything else while 
she was by his side, did not allow his temper 
to be ruffled by his uncle’s reproaches. 

At this moment a sail appeared in sight, and 
they endeavoured to shape their course towards 
it, for Manfred observed with alarm, that in 
spite of all their efforts the current had hurried 
them far from the direction in which he believed 
Palermo to lie. 7 
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But without a sail, and without a rudder; 
there seemed small chance of their reaching the 
distant vessel; nor was there greater hope 
that they could make their signal visible im 
a sea rolling with so heavy a swell. Day 
adyanced—day closed—night came, and: still 
they had made little progress. Exhausted by 
suffering of mind and body, the prince had 
long lain insensible at the bottom of the boat. 
Manfred and Vanni completely worn out by 
their uninterrupted exertions, felt as thongh 
they would have given up all hopes of life and 
happiness for a draught of water and an, hous 
sleep. They at length agreed to watch and 
rest by turns, and Manfred sunk down in a 
deep and refreshing slumber. 

It was now Rosalia’s turn to exercise her affee- 
tionate zeal, and watching over him with the 
anxious care of a mother, and with more thau 
a mother’s love, she shielded his: cheeks from 
the splashing wave and wiped the unwholesome 
dews from his forehead. _ 

Towards midnight a fresh breeze sprung up, 
when Manfred contrived, with Vanni’s assistance, 
to fasten together their linem and some cloths 
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fommd in the boat, so as to make a sort of sail, 
which they fixed to one of the oars, while the 
other they employed as a rudder. Thus they 
sailed before the wind, taking their chance of its 
wafting them to some friendly shore, or at least 
bringing them in sight of some vessel which 
would take compassion on their helpless state. 
Rapidity of motion, even when we are unconsci- 
ous whither it will conduct us—nay, when cer- 
tain that the haven will be an unwelcome one 
——has in it something that exhilarates us and 
rouses our energies. There is nothing so trying 
to human fortitude as inactivity ; and perhaps 
_ the cruelest certainty is preferable to suspense. 
Chance, or the bounty of Heaven which mor- 
tals call so, directed their course towards the 
bay of Palermo, and when day dawned, Manfred 
found that they were within a few miles of 
Monte Pellegrino. The wind slowly and stea- 
dily wafted them in that direction; and in a 
couple of hours more they landed on the wild 
and rocky beach which forms a part of the ex- 
tensive demesne surrounding the villa Belmonte. 
Nothing could be more fortunate than the 
chance that threw them upon this shore, where 
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they effected their landing without difficulty or 
hinderance. Caronia’s strength seemed to revive 
when his feet touched the ground, and he re- 
jected the proposal of Vanni that he should re- 
main concealed in the solitary neighbourhood, 
while the rest proceeded to the capital and ascer- 
tained whether he could hope to return unmo- 
lested. As he insisted on accompanying them 
to the town, the whole party set forwards, and, 
approaching the mean suburb that extends to- 
wards the west of Palermo, they entered a little 
inn, where refreshment was supplied them, and 
where they waited until a conveyance could 
be procured to carry them to the Fortebraceio 
palace, which they all judged it most prudent to 
inhabit. They passed during the noontide heat 
throngh the deserted ‘streets without observa- 
tion, and alighted at the entrance of the gloomy 
palace without any untoward accident. 

On inguiry, they learnt that the duke had 
not been heard of, and none of the servants 
knew whither he had retired. But Vanni; 
who was sent to collect news, shortly return- 
ed with the information they sought. ‘The 
Duchess of Altemura had left. Palermo; and 
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Donna Carmela was at her brother's house, 
where she had remained unable to assist her 
friend, and a prey to the most intense anxiety. 
Vanni had just seen her, and was the bearer of 
a message to entreat Donna Rosalia to place 
herself under her care and protection at the 
Altemura palace. Thither, then, the whole 
party proceeded, and soon had the pleasure of 
receiving the congratulations of their friends 
(for Valmarana also was there) on the happy 
termination of their hazardous journey. 

The various reports that had been circulated, — 
while they had cruelly excited Carmela’s fears, 
had more than ever tended to make Manfred 
and his mistress the objects of the people's 
favour: such a version of their story had 
been noised abroad as best suited the popular 
‘taste and comprehension, and at this time - 
of idleness and excitement, had quickly flown 
from mouth to mouth. The lovers were sup- 
posed to be the victims of aristocratic tyranny, 
and loudly had the people sworn, that if they 
were sacrificed to the jealousy and cruelty of 
the duke, not one stone should remain to mark 
the spot where his house had stood, and that his 
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blood should atone for his crimes, whenever he 
presumed to show his face in the city, 

To such a pitch had the popular enthusiasm 
been .wrought, that Manfred was adyised to 
take some early opportunity of showing himself 
to the crowd in order to quiet their fears by his 
presence. 

The festival of Santa Rosalia had begun, and 
the populace had been in some degree with- 
drawn from their political animosities to plunge 
into the licensed excesses of that gay period: 
They had not, however, ceased to call on the 
government to avenge the disappearance of their 
favourite, Manfred; while cries of vengeance, 
and imprecations on the heads of his oppressors, 
were mingled with hymns and songs in honour 
of the virgin-saint whose name they associated 
with that of her spiritual goddaughter, the 
loyely Duchess of Milazzo. 

_ Manfred felt scarcely less anxious to avoid this 
dangerous and unsought popularity than Caronia 
had been to escape the opposite extreme of 
public feeling, and would willingly haye retired 
to Malyagna, had not Valmarana urged the ne- 
cessity of his presence in the town to maintain 
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its tranquillity. In these representations the 
general was seconded by Caronia, who positively 
refused to leave the capital. Manfred was obliged 
to acquiesce in reasoning which he did not ap- 
prove; and he was about to return to his own 
apartment, leaving Rosalia to take up her abode 
with her friend Carmela, when he was prevented 
by the tumultuous visit of his countrymen, wha 
crowded to welcome his safe arrival at Palermo. 
A rumour had got abroad that Manfred and 
Rosalia had returned, and were now in the Alte- 
mura palace. More was not necessary to col- 
lect a mob; the ceremonies were over for the 
night, and the idle populace rejoiced to find a 
fresh occasion of noise and excitement. Man- 
fred’s name, coupled with that of Rosalia, was 
loudly vociferated, while imprecations on the 
heads of their relations were not spared. 

The porter had closed the gates of the palace 
as the crowd approached ; but the affrighted 
duke implored Manfred to appear before the 
people to prevent their employing violence to 
force the entrance. The balcony was thrown 
open, and Manfred hastily stepped upon it. 

“ Long life to Count Manfred, the true 
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descendant of our ancient kings!” rang on all 
sides. 

“ Long life to Count Manfred, prince of Si- 
cily and captain-general of the independent Si- 
cilians !” 

“Long life to Count Manfred, and to the 
lovely Rosalia his bride! Death to all usurpers 
of others’ rights—to foreign tyrants—and to all 
free men who choose to be slaves !” 

Such were the exclamations that Manfred was 
compelled to hear, and such the language (trea- 
son to the prince on the throne) which he was 
forced to countenance by his presence and appa- 
rent approbation. 

“Where is the lovely Rosalia, the fairest 
goddaughter of the people's saint?” cried a 
thousand voices. ‘Lead her forth: we will se 
our beautiful countrywoman.” 

Manfred handed the duchess to the window, 
trembling and more: alarmed than gratified at 
this testimony of her townspeople’s love. Ser 
vants held flambeaux on the baleony; and it 
spite of the disordered dress and worn-out ap 
pearance of the two cousins, it would perhaps 
have been impossible to produce a more beanti- 
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fal pair. The plaudits grew outrageous; the 
very air seemed to echo back the admiration of 
the people; a thousand caps were thrown up in 
ecstasy, and ten thousand voices proclaimed the 
praises of the noble cousins. The torrent of 
popular feeling was irresistible. The shouts of 
the people are dear to us all ; and while by word 
and gesture Manfred endeavoured to disclaim the 
titles they showered upon him, he could not but 
feel elated by the voluntary tribute of his fellow- 
citizens’ admiration. His voice was drowned 
in the cheers of the islanders; but by his 
signs, he testified his gratitude for their good 
opinion. 

Caronfa, thinking that the moment was pro- 
pitious to offer himself to the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and imagining that the popularity of his 
daughter and of his nephew would secure him a 
favourable reception, now advanced towards the 
group on the balcony. He was instantly greeted 
with murmurs and menaces. But Rosalia, lead- 
ing him forward by the arm, and pointing to 
him while she leaned towards the multitude, 
by her looks implored their compassion, and 
kissing his hand seemed to entreat their forbear- 
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ance towards her father. The appeal was irre- 
sistible, and the result was triumphant. 

*s Long life to the Lady Rosalia, the generous 
daughter of a bad father! We pardon him for 
her sake,” exclaimed many voices‘at once; and 
the names of Manfred, Rosalia, and even of Ca- 
ronia, were shouted forth with renewed rapture. 

The sight of a vast body of people, met for 
whatever purpose, has in it something awful 
and imposing. The plaudits of such a body are 
very impressive; and the emotion that is fre 
quently shown by the object of them, so often 
attributed to affectation, is generally the genuine 
sentiment of his heart, which in fact he is un- 
able to repress. 

Rosalia, harassed by her recent sufferings 
and highly excited by the novelty and strange- 
ness of the scene, overcome by a variety of 
feelings and unable to restrain the emotion? 
that choked her, threw herself into the arms of 
her lover, and gave vent to her feelings in a 
flood of tears. 

“Take her, she is yours; we dissolve her 
former guilty marriage; you alone deserve her,” 
resounded from the multitude below. 
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Manfred took her hand and raised it to his 
lips. Another burst of applause followed this 
action, which seemed to confirm the will of the 
people; and bowing to the assemblage, Man- 
fred. retired leading Rosalia into the house. 

Valmarana looked grave and embarrassed. 
‘¢] was anxious,” he said to Manfred, “that 
you should remain in the capital to secure its 
tranquillity. Your presence perhaps will prove 
more dangerous than your absence would have 
been. It will, I fear, be fraught with danger to 
yourself. Had any other man been tempted as 
you have been, his virtue would not have re- 
sisted: but on your prudence and honour I can 
firmly rely.” 

In spite of these words of confidence, Valma- 
rana looked keenly at Manfred as though he 
would read his heart. Manfred felt the implied 
doubt, for he answered— 

‘‘ Were it in the power of the fickle multitude 
to fix upon my head the crown which they offer, 
I would not accept it: I seek but one source of 
happiness, and that fate seems to put beyond 
my reach. It is likely enough that my popula- 
rity may injure me, as well as those who have 
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conferred it upon me, for what ever thrived 
with me, or those that loved me ?” 

Rosalia dried her tears, which till now had 
flowed, and gently reproaching her lover for his 
gloomy forebodings when they had received such 
signal marks of the mercy of Heaven in their 
recent deliverance, after a little more conversa- 
tion and the often-repeated adieu, they sepa- 
rated for the night. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Doctor.—What at any time have you heard her say ? 
Gentlewoman.—That, sir, which I will not repeat after 
her. 
Doctor.—You may, to me, and ’tis most meet you should. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue Duchess of Altemura had gradually 
seen her prospects darken and her hopes di- 
minish, while all her efforts to gain the heart of 
Manfred and to separate him from Rosalia had 
only tended to cement their union, which now 
appeared confirmed. 

Her jealousy had prompted her to betray 
Manfred’s letter to his uncle, and in the first 
flush of her resentment on reading it, her rage 
so far overcame her love that she would willingly 
have seen him perish. Nay she thought she 
could herself have been his executioner. These 
feelings however soon gave way to the love that 
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tyrannized over her, and she conld not contem- 
plate the death of Manfred without an emotion, 
which convinced her how little she had oyer- 
come her passion. 

The removal of Rosalia, which she had sug- 
gested to the duke, would leave the field open 
to her endeavours to gain Manfred’s affections. 
She was one who had ever been accustomed to 
be loved and obeyed, and she had yet to learn 
that any man could permanently resist the force 
of her attractions, 

To gain the regard of Manfred she would 
have sacrificed the duke, her political associates, 
or mankind at large, had she held the fate of 
mankind in her hands; and if she still pursued 
her wild schemes of revolution, it was chiefly 
with the hope that circumstances might occur 
which would enable her to force a service upon 
Manfred, and purehase his gratitude though 
she could not win his affections. She had 
given up all thoughts of engaging him in her 
schemes since the conversation on the balcony of 
the Villa Caronia; and the death or disappear 
ance of Lorenzini, together with the possession 
of his papers (both of which objects she thought 
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secured), would, by removing the grounds of her 
anxiety, greatly moderate her zeal in the cause 
of revolution. Moreover, her dislike of the po- 
pular cause had latterly been much increased by 
the thundering declamations against the nobility 
with which the journals were filled; day by 
day, in their pages, the crimes and vices of the 
great were held up to scorn; while her own 
story and that of the duke were hinted at in 
& manner to convince her that the writer had 
access to information less doubtful than com- 
mon report. 

There seemed a double motive in these at- 
tacks. Manfred was carefully distinguished 
from his family ; and while the cruelty, trea- 
chery, and profligacy of his uncles were dwelt 
‘upon, his virtues were extolled, and he was 
invited to assert his claims to the family in- 
heritance, in the prosecution of which he was 
assured of the people’s support and favour. 

On the day of the riot at Bagaria, the Duke 
of Milazzo had sought refuge in the convent 
of Santa Francesca Romana, where his descent 
from the founder not less than the humanity 
and gratitude of the superior secured him a 
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hospitable reception. The next morning he sent 
a pressing message to Donna Leonora, entreat- 
ing her immediate presence, but urging her at 
the same time to use the greatest caution, as his 
safety depended on the strict concealment of 
his retreat. 

As she was preparing to comply, she was 
hastily summoned to receive the last words of 
old Bettina, her confidential attendant, once so 
powerful with her, who was now reduced by 
Jong sickness to the verge of inevitable death. 

This woman had been the depositary of many 
a guilty secret ; and in’ the first moment of her 
alarm at the approach of danger, she had shown 
a great. disposition to propitiate the good will 
of her confessor by a full disclosure of all she 
knew. A second stroke of apoplexy had taken 
from her the use of speech; this by degrees had 
been restored, but in the state of weakness into 
which she had fallen, her dissolution might be 
hourly expected. 

Determined, therefore, to employ the brief 
interval allowed her so as to make her peace 
with Heaven and part in charity with man, sh¢ 
had earnestly solicited an interview with the 
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duchess, and it was at the instance of Don 
Tlario, her confessor, that her former mistress 
repaired to the chamber which the dying wo- 
man occupied. The priest, impelled perhaps by 
curiosity and a love of power, or perhaps by 
zeal and the difficulty of separating in the nar- 
rative of his penitent her own crimes from those 
of her employers, had encouraged her to go on 
in the confession of many a secret that belong- 
ed to others. But as he was about to hear the 
dreadful tale to which all that had been disclos- 
ed was but introductory, the sanctity of her 
oath and the habitual awe of her mistress 
rushed on her memory, and no persuasions of 
the priest could induce her to divulge anything 
farther, unless she received the consent of Donna 
Leonora. 

In great alarm the duchess had hurried to 
obey the call; she found old Bettina stretched 
on a wretched pallet, that seemed to upbraid 
her mistress’s neglect, unprovided with any of 
the comforts that her situation needed, and 
trembling with anxiety till she should have 
leave to speak. The heart of the duchess smote 
her. Was this the reward of so many years of 

E2 
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faithful service! It was true, that this woman 
was a very guilty one; but was it for her to 
punish her? By her devoted and unhesitating 
submission to her mistress’s will, she had never 
failed to show her duty and affection; and in 
her age and sickness, that mistress had aban- 
doned her ! 

When the dying woman was sensible of 
Leonora’s presence, she entreated permission 
to disclose the secrets that hung so heavy on 
her conscience. ** One secret,” said the poor 
wretch, “I haye sworn to you not to reveal, nor 
will I, though I should peril my soul by the 
concealment !” 

The duchess, turning to the priest, desired 
him to leave her alone with her servant. 

“ My penitent, madam,” said he, ‘is ina 
celestial frame of mind. It is the duty of my 
profession to stand between her and temptation! 
Speak to her in all confidence. My calling 
seals my lips. But I will not leave her) ex- 
posed to the snares of the enemy.” 

The duchess bent her brow in, haughty eon- 
tempt as she sternly bade the meddling) man 
(for so she termed him) to quit the chamber. 
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** Do not seek to pry into secrets that it may 
be dangerous to know. Do not persecute the 
deathbed of age and imbecility with your 
worldly sophisms. If this woman have sinned, 
it is given to you, you say, to absolve her. She 
repents. Perform, then, your duty, and leave 
us in peace.” 

‘© Madam,” answered Don Ilario, turning 
pale, and vainly endeavouring to overcome his 
emotion, “ confession is the seal of repentance ; 
without confession, full and free, absolution 
cannot be given. Your request must not be 
complied with—JI will not abandon my peni- 
tent to the temptations of one who has uttered 
heresy.” 

‘* Man!” interrupted the duchess with in- 
effable contempt, ‘I will not dispute with you 
on this silly theme. Confess—absolve—sell 
heaven and earth—nay, your own soul, if any 
will bid for it; but do not press upon me the 
trash which I believe as little as yourself. Be 
silent, and be gone !” 

The priest made no answer; but approaching 
the dying woman, he called on her in the Holy 
name to disregard the violence and blasphemies 
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of that eyil woman, and to speak her confession 
in the presence of God and his minister. 

The rage that on most occasions the duchess 
was so skilled in suppressing, now burst forth 
in a torrent which alarmed and overcame the 
obstinate priest, and which had a severe effect 
on the shattered nerves of the sick woman. 
The power of long habit triumphed over the 
newly-acquired influence of the confessor; and 
Bettina, well knowing how hopeless it. was to 
calm the rage of the duchess when once excited, 
except by unconditional submission, now joined 
her entreaties to her mistress’s orders that they 
might be left alone together. 

“ Instantly obey me, and get from my sight!" 
continued the imperious woman, stamping with 
her foot, but without a heightened colour or at 
elevated voice. ‘“ Fellow, do you know whol 
am, and whom you haye presumed to offend?” 

“ Madam,” he answered with calmness, * it 
is the duty of my calling not to respect persons, 
nor to fear the threats of human vengeance. In 
leaving you alone with this poor woman, ! 
obey her last wishes, and not your unjust com- 
mands.” 
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He bowed his head meekly, and making the 
sign of the cross at the foot of the bed, slowly 
retired and closed the door. 

Donna Leonora looked after him with an ex- 
pression of triumphant malignity. 

‘Would that I could see the downfall of 
your insolent and usurped empire, base priests !” 
she said aloud ; “ but that, I fear, this bigoted 

- country will not yet endure.” 

‘¢ For God’s sake, madam,” said the sick wo- 
man, “cease that fearful way of talking and 
thinking; you are still young, and God grant 
that you may have many years yet to live, 
and health to enjoy them! but on the bed of 
sickness, the awful words which the priest 
whispers in our ears have a wonderful power of 
consoling us when there is nothing else to look 
to. Alas, alas! I have thought too little of this, 
and now short time is allowed me to repent.” 

She was fast relapsing into her former state 
of weakness, and the duchess, seeing the neces- 
sity of engaging her to speak while she had yet 
the power, brought her back to the subject 
which had made her desire the visit. 

“ Ay, ay,” she said, “ that is the last act 
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of jnstice left me to perform. Your jewels, ma- 
dam, which at first you suspected me of steal- 
ing, I never laid a finger on; I was innocent of 
that theft; but I wished to turn your anger, for 
your own sake, from the real thief. Madam, 
can you bear to hear a dreadful truth ?” 

“I more than suspect your meaning,” said 
the duchess, while an involuntary movement 
agitated her limbs, and her words glided out of 
her motionless lips.‘ Speak, speak quick !” 

“Twill then! The offspring of that dread- 
ful crime——” 

“ Woman, spare me! I understand your 
meaning, but do not allude to a tale too shock- 
ing for my ears to hear.” 

“ That child,” continued the old woman, 
“did not. die, as I told you by the advice of 
Monsignore,"—(the Duke of Milazzo, at the 
period of which old Bettina spoke, had been 
distinguished by that title in his father’s house,) 
—‘ he ordered me to put it into an infant hos 
pital; and to ease my scruples, he told me to 
mark it in any way I pleased, promising that 
after a few years were over he would withdraw 
it from its obscurity and breed it to some honest 
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calling. This secret he bade me keep from you. 
I could not find it in my heart to lose sight of 
the poor babe, and I pricked on its breast the 
device of two hearts, with a coronet above them, 
and the letters L. M. to stand for the parents’ 
christian names. Monsignore forbade me to 
see the child, but I heard of it very often. 
They told me it was the most extraordinary 
boy in the whole school, and had as much un- 
derstanding and wickedness at four or five 
years old, as other children at ten. Monsi- 
gnore was angry at my visits there; and some- 
time afterwards when I went, they told me the 
boy had run away. I was grieved—grieved 
for the loss of the child, as well as for its sad 
fate; for, God forgive me! I was familiar with 
evil and ready to suspect it: but Monsignore 
was guiltless of the crime I imputed to him. 
The poor babe was born with a slight defect in 
-one of his limbs”—(here the duchess uttered a 
gtoan that she could not repress,)—“ forgive, 
me, madam, and God forgive us both! That’ 
circumstance had, perhaps, attached me more to 
the helpless being. Madam, I cannot go on— 
one day that you sent me to the room of your 
E5 
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page, I found him asleep. The weather was 
hot, and his breast was uncovered as he lay 
on his back upon the bed. I saw the device 
that I had marked on the skin of the little 
orphan so many years before. I could not 
speak or think for many hours after; and I 
am sure that the sarprise and shock I received 
that day have hastened the approach of death, 
which is now fast closing its hand upon me.” 

She paused. The duchess made no answer; 
nor could Bettina even hear her move. Mak- 
ing an effort to turn in her bed, she looked 
upon her mistress. Leonora’s eyes were not 
closed, but they were glassy and lustreless; 
her cheeks were pale, and no apparent respira- 
tion heaved her bosom. 

“ Madam, for God’s sake speak,” said the 
sick woman, trying to raise herself in her bed. 

“ Bettina,” said the duchess, with an effort that 
shook every fibre in her frame, and speaking a3 
if each word would destroy her —“ you are 
a dying woman, and I may not doubt you— 
would to God I could ! A strange indistinct pre- 
sentiment, a mingled sensation of yearning and 
loathing, has ever marked my feelings for that 
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unhappy boy. As soon as you had opened 
your lips, I felt what you would utter; but 
a numbness of the soul that I could not shake 
off prevented me from stopping you. The 
punishment of my faults (that sin at least was 
involuntary !) has fallen upon me. Keep these 
fatal secrets as you would preserve your hopes 
of mercy, and do not add the guilt of hastening 
my death to the other crimes that I have led 
you to commit. I could not survive the publi- 
cation of my shame.” 

Leonora was unable to continue, and she 
remained in the same attitude in which she 
had last spoken. A second effort was less pain- 
ful than the first, and drinking from a cup of 
water that stood near, she mustered courage 
to ask if any other knew the secret of the 
Zoppo’s identity. With some hesitation, and 
not till she was urged by the solemn entreaties 
of the duchess to speak, Bettina confessed that 
Lorenzini, who was privy to the disappearance 
of the child, had happened to see her in the 
first moments of her surprise and horror, and had 
succeeded in wringing the secret from her. 

This communication, which she feared would 
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heighten her mistress’s anxiety, to her surprise, 
had rather the effect of calming it. 

* All then will depend on that,” muttered 
Leonora. “So it shall be!” And again exacting 
the promise of secrecy from her nurse, she per- 
mitted the return of the priest to the chamber, 
but she would not trust the fidelity of the peni- 
tent with her ghostly counsellor, and as long 
as memory or speech remained to the sufferer, 
she refused, in spite of all entreaties, to quit 
her station by the sick bed. 

The dying woman often essayed to speak 
her wishes, but the basilisk eye of the duchess 
was upon her, and the words died on her lips. 
This mortal struggle heightened the disease,— 
another stroke of apoplexy was the consequence 
of the internal conflict ; but it was not till death 
had closed the scene, that Donna Leonora left 
the humble abode of her guilty but faithful 
attendant, and prepared to obey the reiterated 
summons of the duke to Santa Francesca 
Romana. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Is not this your son? 
Heaven has pleased it so 
To punish me with this, and this with me. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir was late in the evening when Leonora 
entered the apartment of the Duke of Milazzo. 
Ther meeting was painful—he informed her of 
the attack that had been made upon his house, 
and of his flight ; of the sudden return of Ca- 
ronia, who had not even been allowed to land 
at Naples, and of his subsequent departure 
with Manfred and Valmarana in quest of his 
daughter. 

He gnawed his hands in impotent wrath. The 
captivity of Donna Rosalia had given him com- 
paratively small uneasiness, as he felt certain 
of making, when he pleased, his own terms with 
the brigand, while his schemes were blasted for 
ever, should she be rescued by his nephew and 
the chivalrous Valmarana. And now rumour 
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brought the most exaggerated accounts of the 
skirmish at the Torre del Soldano, and its victo- 
rious results. Of Castaldi nothing was known; 
but the most contradictory reports were spread 
by the idlers who thronged the convent gate, 
and were wont to repay the charity of the 
sisters by bringing the news and gossip of the 
country. Some declared the robber chief was 
killed, others denied that he had been pre 
sent at the engagement; many affirmed that 
he had assisted Manfred in his attack upon 
the tower, and had accepted a commission in 
Valmarana’s corps. 

The duke was sorely perplexed. If Loren- 
zini had not fallen into the ambuscade, why did 
he not appear ? and if, on the other hand, he bad 
been the victim of the plot laid to entrap him, 
why did not Castaldi come to claim his reward? 
On every side there was doubt and difficulty; 
and yet, in spite of his present alarms, the dukes 
political hopes soared high. Could he for a time 
remain concealed and preserve his property from 
pillage, he never doubted being able to recover 
his former influence, and to wreak a complete 
vengeance on his present enemies, 
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Leonora could give no encouragement to these 
expectations—~her friends had fallen off from 
her—her schemes had melted into air. The 
ultimate overthrow of the revolutionary system 
she foresaw, together with the destruction of 
her former associates; but in the mean time, 
she felt they would be strong enough to ruin 
her, and to involve the whole house of Forte- 

' braccio in destruction. 

The scene she had witnessed that morning 
had left her a subject of reflection that for a 
time banished all other cares—even her love it- 
self ; and when she retired to her own apartment, 
it was to pass the night in pacing its narrow 
precincts, and in leaning from the window to 
inhale the fresh breeze of the mountains. 

Day had dawned, and the first bell rang to 
call the nuns to matins. She left her room, 
and joining the assembled sisters, accompanied 
them to the chapel. 

The voices of some young novices, who sang 
with great sweetness, had a more powerful 
effect on the duchess than on the sisterhood. 
She looked round on the faces of the congre- 
gation. The abbess’s eyes were closed, and her 
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nodding head forbade the belief that it was in 
contemplation. Some of the sisters looked cross 
and peevish at being thus early disturbed from 
their sleep, an annoyance to which no practice 
had sufficed to inure them. The younger ones 
whispered and giggled, and even the effeobof thé 
voices was destroyed by the formal manner iit 
which the musicians seemed to perform theit 
parts as a set task, while the leader of the choir 
flourished her scroll, tapped the desk before 
her, and beat time with ostentatious aecnracy. 
This irreverent behaviour, so’ destructive of the 
” solemn feelings which the ‘place and the amusi¢ 
might have inspired, was sttikingly contrasted 
with the devotional and abstracted attentiow 
of one novice, who seemed to have lost in holy 
contemplation all consciousness of external ob- 
jects. Her fhce was very beautiful, but it wai 
pale and emaciated, and in! spite: of the-britt 
lianey of her full dark eye," she ‘looked ike 
one who was not long for this life. ~ ad 

In answer'to a question of Lednora’s, ‘a fun 
replied ina loud: and) gossiping” whisper, that! 
the novice was the daughter ‘of a neighbouring 
peasant; that she-was about’ to-take’ the’ veil) 
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the ugual term of the noviciate having been dis- 
pensed with in her case. ‘She has been very 
unfortunate,” continued the communicative re- 
cluse ; “but I have never been able to get her 
to tell her story; she is always engaged with 
her prayer-book or in chapel. They say she 
will be considered as a saint when she’s dead. 
Our convent has never had a-saint in it. 
The Ursulines at Belviso got one canonised 
last year, though I am sure nobody ever heard 
of her miracles till we were told that she had 
been added to the calendar. Sister Santa 
Marta, who died soon after I began my novi- 
ciate, had a much better right to be put on 
the list. The Ursulines themselves do not pre- 
tend to deny that she died in the odour of sanc- 
tity ; but I know how they got it done. Those 
sisters have great interest with the Cardinal 
Acquaviva, and he is all-powerful with the 
Holy Father. Besides, they are so much richer 
than we.” 

How long the poor nun might have continued 
her idle prattle it is impossible to guess. She 
would certainly have received no interruption 
from the duchess, who had long ceased to listen, 
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as her thoughts wandered to her own sad posi- 
tion, while her eyes were fixed on the lovely 
face of the unconscious novice. But it chanced 
that the abbess, at that moment starting from 
her doze, looked angrily around to see if she 
could detect any culprit in a similar offence: 
as none appeared, the indecorous whisper of 
Leonora’s neighbour attracted her attention, 
and was silenced by an anstere frown. The 
princess, fatigued with the empty ceremony, 
perhaps offended by the abbess’s freedom, rose 
and left the church. 

The morning was bright and serene. The 
sun, acquiring each moment fresh power, was 
fast drawing up the early dews, which, however, 
still glittered on the boughs, and gave new fra 
grance to the spangled meadows. Tempted by 
this fair seene she walked abroad, and chance 
directed her steps to the path that the brigands 
had taken the night before, in their retreat 
from the Torre del Soldano. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the 
country, and the near neighbourhood of the 
robbers, she felt no seruple in venturing alone 
amidst these wild regions. Fear she had never 
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known, and supernatural terrors had as little 
power over her imagination as apprehensions 
of the violence of man. She therefore wander- 
ed on till she came to that brook which has 
already been noticed as dividing the domain of 
the convent from that of the township of Ba- 
garia. Insensibly soothed by the wild beauty 
of the scene, she was preparing to cross the 
streamlet and continue her walk, when her at- 
tention was arrested by the low and piteous 
moans of some one apparently in great pain. 
She was not long in discovering a figure lying 
on the ground, and vainly endeavouring to prop 
itself on its hands and knees. She approached. 
Mysterious and strange was the chance that 
brought her to that spot! In the sick or 
wounded person she saw her own unhappy son, 
the living proof of her weakness, and the off- 
spring of that fatal union. 

Her limbs tottered and her tongue faltered as 
she endeavoured to pronounce the name by 
which the youth had hitherto been known; he 
too recognised her, and knowing what cause she 
had to resent his ungrateful conduct, he made 
another but unsuccessful effort to rise, when 
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again falling on the ground, he could only cling 
to her dress, and kissing her feet, implore her 
to pardon and succour him. 

“ Wretched boy !” she cried with great emo- 
tion, ‘you have nothing to dread from my 
resentment. But what has happened to you, 
and who has put you into this’ miserable 
plight 2” 

He told his story, at least as much of it as he 
deemed it for his interest that she should know. 
She raised him from the ground, and assisting 
him to walk, she found that all his limbs were 
entire, and that his greatest injury proceeded 
from bruises and from the swelling in his throat, 
the effect of the cruel robber's grasp. 

The duchess supported the disabled page in 
her arms as they walked slowly towards the 
convent. They were received without cordiality 
by the inhospitable abbess, She could not 
refuse the sanctuary of her convent to the Duke 
of Milazzo, who possessed a right to claim it 
The Duchess of Altemura was a guest whom 
it was neither her interest nor her wish to ex- 
clude; but a wounded menial she refused to 
receive, asserting that his admission would be 
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a scandal, which the neighbouring convent of 
Belviso would delight to propagate. 

‘* Are acts of charity so suspicious, then, re- 
verend mother,” asked the duchess ironically, 
“Sat Santa Francesca P—and are the sick so rare- 
ly tended ? Let us defy the voice of scandal for 
once, and presume to be humane.” 

The duchess’s manner was so imposing, that 
it usually bore down all opposition, and the 
underbred and tyrannical abbess was obliged to 
acknowledge its influence as she gave a reluc- 
tant consent. ; 7 

In the beautiful novice, whose conduct had 
so much struck her in the ‘chapel, Leonora 
found a zealous assistant, and by their care and 
attention the wounded page was quickly re- 
stored to health. The necessity of examining 
his bruises afforded an opportunity of seeing 
the mark that Bettina had indicated ; although 
this was, in fact, no conclusive proof of the. 
nurse’s veracity, who, if she had intended to 
deceive her mistress, might have observed the’ 
mark, and invented the story in consequence. 
But Leonora’s full and entire conviction of the 
truth of the tale had never for one instant been 
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shaken, and she thought she could now trace 
a likeness of the boy to his father, and even 
to herself, though she had never before been 
strack with it. She resolved to provide for the 
future maintenance of her son, but she was 
equally resolved to keep from him for ever the 
secret of his birth. 

She determined to remain some days longer 
in the convent. She had nothing to call her to 
the capital, and better acquainted with the state 
of public feeling than the duke, she hourly ex- 
pected the first burst of that revolution which 


she knew could not be much longer delayed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Then must you speak 
Of one who loved not wisely, but too well. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Manrrep had returned to his family palace, 
borne, in spite of hig reluctance, on the shoulders 
of the populace ; and the following day, Rosalia, 
accompanied by her friend Carmela, took up her 
residence in her own apartment. 

The people, wholly occupied with the festivi- 
ties of this brilliant season, were in too great . 
good-humour to be stirred up to riot. Proces- . 
sions, balls, races, and illuminations fast suc- 
ceeded each other—the whole town seemed to 
live but for amusement ; and the most serious 
business of the day was to attend the lively 
music executed in the churches in honour of the 
saintly patroness of Palermo. 

Manfred had never seen the imposing ceremo- 
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nies and superb pageants, which never fail each 
succeeding year to be enjoyed by the Palermi- 
tans with an enthusiastic love of pleasure bor- 
rowing the name of religion, and something, in 
spite of his anxiety, he caught of the general 
fever of excitement. . 

A few days had sufficed to restore the health 
of the fugitives, which had been shaken by their 
fatigues and privations. Rosalia was safe under 
the protection of her father and Donna Car- 
mela; and though Manfred was perplexed and 
irresolute how best to employ the present mo- 
ment so as to secure his future happiness, he 
felt a calm unknown before steal over his mind 
—for the first time he forgot his sinister fore 
bodings, and Rosalia, in his presence, forgot her 
tyrant and her fears. Donna Carmela, too, now 
first experienced the true pleasure of existence ; 
loving where she could esteem, and secure of 
the affection of her lover, she enjoyed all the 
happiness of a virtuous attachment; and Val- 
marana, seldom absent, except when called 
away by military duties, added his cheerful 
presence to complete the happiness of the 
group. Caronja, strong in the popularity of 
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his nephew, had almost forgotten that he had 
once been in fear of his life, and had already 
taken his place in full uniform at the head of his 
corps as captain general of the civic guards. 
Everything contributed to banish the past from 
the memory of the sufferers, and to lull them 
into a false security, when an event occurred to 
change the scene, and convert this apparent 
good humonr and tranquillity into the excess of 
passion and universal uproar. 

The end of the festival at length arrived, and 
the last day, as usual, was crowded with amuse- 
ment. The close of these festivities is at all 
times an anxious moment, and the touchstone 
of the public temper; for, dissipated and ex- 
cited by the gaiety of the preceding holidays, 
the populace are peculiarly disposed to be riotous, 
and not unfrequently turn the very recreations 
that are prepared for their amusement into a 
cause of complaint and tumult. This mutinous 
disposition was more than ever apprehended on 
the present occasion ; and with the hope of pro- 
pitiating good-will, although contrary to Val- 
marana’s advice, the good-natured but ill-judg- 
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ing viceroy had provided in his gardens, and at 
his private expense, a feast, to which all were 
admitted. 

The fireworks were more than usually bril- 
liant on the evening of this day ; the mimic con- 
flict of two powerful fleets had been represented 
with great applause on the unrnfiled waters of 
the bay, and the illuminations of the Marina 
shone with the glare of day. No voice but 
that of revelry and merriment was heard. Ca- 
ronia, at all times delighted with the opportu- 
nity of devising a féte, had arranged one which 
was to be given at his villa, and was destined 
to conclude the entertainments of the festival 
with unusual splendour and magnificence. 

Manfred and Rosalia, on this gay evening, 
fatigued at length with the blaze of torches, 
flambeaux, rockets, and blue-lights, which, r- 
flecting their glare in the water, completely 
dimmed the pale lustre of the moon, had sepi- 
rated themselves from their party, and before 
repairing to the villa had driven out of the tows 
in an open carriage on the road to Bagaria. 

Rosalia was stunned by the vicissitudes she 
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had undergone, and bewildered by the confusion 
and tumult of the passing scene—a gentle sigh’ 
stole from her breast, and a tear sprang to her 
eye. 

“Manfred,” she said, “I could almost wish 
to die to-night, Life can have no greater enjoy- 
ment to offer. I love with a passion as pure as 
it is strong. We have been blessed with a few 
days of happiness: better were it to die before a 
reverse teaches us how sad it is in misery to 
look back to happy times gone by. Something 
tells me that this cannot last.” 

** Alas!” answered Manfred, “ we are indeed 
unhappy beings; it seems that no joy can bring 
content; and if a tangible cause of sorrow is 
wanting, we have recourse to superstitious and 
ideal fears to cloud our happiness. Oh, Ro- 
salia! gentle, and beloved, let us fly from 
hence,—there is yet time! You, perhaps, are 
tight. Though no one would venture to attack 
you while the popular voice is so strong in our 
favour, yet we have powerful enemies, and the 
Duke of Milazzo has a dreadful claim upon you. 
We have trifled away these precious moments ; 
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bliss, we will not envy them the fortune 
might be ours.” 

Ribbit aie gge SOEs leanin; 
head on his shoulder, by her silence anc 
tears seemed to consent to his proposal. 

At this moment they were met by a 
coach of clumsy shape, and more than ¢ 
full upon the earriage in which the lo 
while the other vehicle, passing under the 
of a high bank, did not permit them to d 
guish its occupant; but they remarked that 
person, whoever it might be, had co 


the Duke of Milazzo or his emissaries. 
ly before her pier ssi empt 
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recognised the person, but both forbore to men- 
tion the name, of Donna Leonora, who had so 
often stepped between them and their felicity. 

Much discomposed by the encounter, which 
was the more impressive as this was the only 
living thing they had seen in their drive,—every 
person within twenty miles having crowded into 
the capital, —the two lovers returned home, to 
prepare for the entertainment that was to close 
the festivity of Rosalia’s patron saint. This 
day was also her birthday. 

Caronia had exerted all his skill in the 
preparation of this féte—a ball and supper, 
















a display of fireworks, an illuminated garden, 
a table plentifully supplied with provisions 
for the people, formed but a part of what was 
designed to delight his guests, A device more 
superb than any which had yet been executed 
in that gay season was to terminate the night's 
amusement, and to be the prelude to the dawn 
of day. 

A part of the garden was railed off from the 
rest of the pleasure-grounds, and it was arranged 
hat on a given signal, the sound of trumpets, 
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and all manner of brazen instruments, shoul 


draw the company to the destined spot, when 
the barrier was suddenly to be removed, 


flames; while an orchestra, more numerous 
than any theatre could contain, was to perf 

a new piece of music, composed to represent 
the destruction of Pompeii, the streets a 
temples of which had been imitated by models 
constructed with much skill and admirable 
effect. 

The hour of the entertainment had arrived, 
and the villa was crowded ; but in spite of the 
splendour of the scene, the propitious season, 
and all appliances and means of enjoyment, 
there was an obyious damp on the spirits of the 
company. The most careless could not but re 
mark the turbulent and mutinous spirit that 
pervaded the people. Many of the nobles bad 
been hissed as they entered; and Caronia, in 
spite of all the pains he had taken to propitiate 
favour, seemed to be more than ever an object 
of suspicion and dislike. 

An attempt had been made, perhaps inju- 
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diciously, to repress the turbulence of the peo- 
ple during the performance of the fireworks; 
this had occasioned much disturbance, which 
had not been suppressed without the inter- 
ference of the police, seconded by Manfred, 
who had spared neither threats nor entreaties to 
restore tranquillity. The ladies, and some of 
the gentlemen, had been much alarmed, and 
huddling together under the portico of the 
casino, had added to the confusion by their 
noisy timidity. 

While Manfred was thus engaged, and just ~ 
as he had succeeded in restoring order, and was 
returning towards the house to reassure the 
company, @ person from the crowd approached 
him, and touching his arm, begged for a mo- 
ment’s audience. This was not a time to refuse 
such a request—every incident might prove of 
consequence—and though burning with im- 
patience to rejoin Rosalia, he followed to a 
retired part of the gardens, with which his 
mysterious guide seemed perfectly familiar. 
The stranger’s step was hasty, though not firm; 
and when they reached that fountain, so often 
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mentioned in these pages, where Manfred 
told his love to Rosalia, it was not till after 
few moment's delay, nor without apparent 
luctance, that the unknown raised his broad. 
brimmed straw hat, and disclosed the pale and 
anxious features of the Duchess of Altemura. 

Manfred stepped back a few paces at the 
unexpected apparition; but before he could 
express his astonishment, she addressed him. 

‘* Manfred,” she said mournfully, her clear 
melodious voice touched with a deep and tender 
melancholy, that found its way to his heart in 
spite’ of his prepossessions,— “ Manfred, my 
hour is come —my last hope is destroyed !|—I 
haye witnessed with my own eyes the triumph 
of my rival!—Fate is every way adverse to 
me! I would once have incited you to head 

_ the bolder and better spirits of our unhappy 
country, and to Jead them to honour, fame, 
and independence !—this I would haye done, 
and willingly would I have been the sacrifice! 
I sought to link myself with the well-wishers of 
this just cause; but the timid fell from me, the 
good rejected me, and the bad haye betrayed 
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me! Fear and imbecility have seized them 
all! The revolution that they should lead will 
break out without them. It is at hand :—to- 
morrow will see it begin. My bitterest enemies 
will then have the power of ruining me—you 
they dare not touch ; and before your popularity 
fades away their brief reign will be over. But 
on me they can and will reck their full ven- 
geance—they know not that I have a spirit within 
me that sets them at defiance! Do not interrupt 
me. It was not this I came to tell you. All this 
you will learn but too soon, The desperate and 
ill-advised steps of the insurgents in both coun- 
















tries will ruin a righteous cause, and they will 
fall unaided under the bayonets of Austria. 
You will see my words fulfilled, if Fate does 
not make you also a victim. You will then be- 
come an object of jealousy and persecution 
to the conquerors, Your refusal to govern is an 
offence as unpardonable as your consent would 
have -been, It is enongh that you have the 
power of doing mischief, no matter that you 
have not the will. I tell you this that you may 


ake terms while you can. 
rh 
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“ Manfred, I have loved you—Manfred, my 
love, guilty as it is, has stood in the sum of my 
unprofitable life in the place of virtue. Take 
this paper; do not open it till you hear that I 
am beyond the reach of reproach or gratitude. 
My deep and ardent love for you has dictated 
this last and solitary act of justice. You will 
find that your uncle’s reputation is put into your 
power, You will, I know, use that power with 
mercy, but use it to secure fortune, and— 
and—” (her voice faltered) “ your bride! You 
will be rich—you can buy friends—do not he- 
sitate to use the means you possess. Were the 
case reversed, and had your uncle the power, he 
would employ it with relentless severity, You 
may yet be happy, and God grant that you 
may long live to be so! and if it be permitted 
to spirits to watch what is done on this turbo- 
lent earth, it will be some consolation to mine 
in its misery to see the happiness which at last 
T have made, thongh I so long toiled to mar 
abst 

She ceased, and offered the sealed packet she 
held in her hand to Manfred’s acceptance. In- 
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expressibly affected, and but half comprehend- 
ing the meaning of what he heard, he said a 
few words, incoherently urging her to patience 
and better hopes. In the earnestness of his 
expostulation, the words, ‘‘ dear Leonora !” 
escaped him. She eagerly caught at them. 

‘** Dear Leonora, did ydéu say ? Then, indeed, 
all might be borne, and I might yet be happy! 
But no,” she added, in a tone of deep pathos, 
“the words were uttered without reflection, 
and are already withdrawn. Your thoughts are 
all for another. But when I am dead, and the 
faults and passions of the wretched Leonora are 
all laid with her in the coffin — (for none will 
dare to invade the sad immunities of the grave) 
— you will think of me with pity and regret! 
If I have acted as your enemy, it was because I 
loved too well: when I can no longer harm 
you, you will forget the injury, and remember 
only the motive. And, Manfred, believe me 
that I could die with satisfaction if I hoped by 
this means to procure a tender thought from 
you! All this is idle, and serves but to un- 


nerve me.” 
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Her voice was choked with tears; they 
were the first he had ever seen her shed. Again 
he interposed for a moment. He might have 
thought it was but a scheme to play upon his 
feelings, but there is something in real suffer- 
ing which bears the stamp of trath upon it. 

* Enough, enough!” she said, drying her 
eyes, and speaking again with calmness. — 
‘“‘ Manfred, be kind to my children. You will 
better understand this injunction when you have 
read my letter. The Duke of Altemura will 
need no consoler; the kind, the gentle Carmela 
will weep for me, though I deserve little at her 
hands. Manfred, I have failed in every relation 
of life. 1 broke the heart of my benefactress— 
I was the cause of the more than death of my 
early lover. I have been a faithless wife—a 
careless mother—to you only I have been true. 
All that I could feel, all that L could suffer for 
another's woe, I have felt and suffered for you! 
It is right that you should be the instrument of 
my punishment ! Nay, seek not to detain me!” 
—(he had taken her hand)—* you may dis 
tress me, but you cannot shake my settled 
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purpose! Now my task is done— let me 
go!” 

She faintly struggled to loose his hold, but 
unable to resist the impulse of the moment, she 
threw herself into his arms, and leaning her 
head on his shoulder, gave way to an agony 

- of tears. Manfred’s also flowed in abundance ; 
and she could not help prolonging an interview, 
the only one in which she had ever succeeded 
in touching his feelings. 

While enjoying this short but vivid pleasure, 
she felt a portrait, which she knew to be that of 
Rosalia, on his breast. Starting as if a serpent 
had stung her, she flung herself from his arms ; 
and before he was aware of her purpose, sprang 
into the thicket and was lost to his sight. 

For a few seconds he remained motionless, 
choked by the contending emotions that her 
singular address had excited. Then aroused 
by the danger which her speech indicated, 
he was about to pursue her, and use all the 
means in his power to entreat or force her 
to change her purpose, when he was disturbed 
by the approach of footsteps. It was Rosalia, 
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who, alarmed at his absence, had ventured 
to this remote part of the garden in searel 
him. An universal consternation had seizeé 
the company, nor would they have 
longer at the villa had they not feared to 
the crowd collected outside the doors. 

“What has detained you, Manfred 7” 
asked reproachfully. ‘Do you not think I 
alarmed for your safety? Why did you 
return to me?—what makes you here, 
alone? And, heavens !” cried she, in an 
ed voice, ‘‘ what has happened ?— how 7 
and wan you look !” 

“Rosalia,” said he solemnly, “I am o 
vinced that the opinion of the vulgar is not 
founded, and that there are beings who 
doomed to bring calamity and sorrow on 
those whose path they darken with their b 
shadow. Iam one of these: separate you 
from me, and let me live the outeast that nati 
seems to have destined me to be.” 

“Now, Manfred,” she answered, “it is 
who are superstitions. Youchided me but no 
and you yourself have fallen into the same fav 
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J separate myself from you! Alas, alas! you 
little know the affections of woman, and the 
heart of Rosalia !” 

She wept the tears of wounded affection. 

‘¢ It 1s indeed in vain,” he answered still more 
mournfully. ‘‘ We are for ever linked together, 
and together we must stand or fall. I have 
crossed your path—the influence has been shed, 
and it is not in the power of man to save us. I 
feel that all our exertions are vain; we may 
struggle, but we shall only plunge deeper into 
the quicksand that is to swallow us up. One 
way might yet be found,” he added brightening. 
‘Consent from this minute to be mine. Let us 
then instantly escape from hence. I hold in my 
hand papere which I am told will ensure our 
happiness. But let us not trust to this, —there 
are other dangers which cannot be provided 
against: here, between friends and foes, my 
ruin is inevitable. Let us fly: if we neglect 
this chance, the fault is indeed ours. But, 
‘wretch that I am,” he exclaimed in an altered 
tone, ‘‘to think of my own happiness when fate 


is impending over another victim of my evil des- 
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ing. Ask no questions to-night—all shall 
explained to-morrow. 

added, with something like prophetic despair, 
“my happiness is again to be put off.” 

Rosalia was alarmed, and interrupted him, 
entreating for an explanation, and assuring him 
that Carmela had excused herself from attend- 
ing the féte. He had only time to protest that 
the danger did not threaten himself, and hastily 
promising that whatever happened, he would 
speedily return to the villa, he rashed out of the 
grounds, 

He paused to consider what step he should 
take, At such a moment it would be difficult to 
engage the services of the police ; nor by employ- 
ing such emissaries, and giving publicity to his 
search, could he foresee to what inconvenience 
he might perchance expose the object of his kind- 
ness. But he had been struck by the conduct 
and manner of one of the men whom he had a 
sisted in preserving order ; and this man he ev- 
gaged by the promise of a large reward to go in 
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search of the duchess, and to remain with her 
till he himself should arrive. His next care was 
to seek out the place at which she had formerly 
appointed a meeting previous to his departure 
for Malvagna. Though he remembered the ad- 
dress, it was not without difficulty that he found 
the house. It stood in the oldest part of the 
town, and the situation was gloomy, dark, and 
filthy. He knocked repeatedly at the door, but 
no answer was returned: it seemed as if the 
mansion had been deserted by its inhabitants, 
and abandoned to the desolation which best 
suited its appearance. 

Though this quarter of the town was thickly - 
peopled, there was no creature in the streets; 
for all but helpless infancy and bedridden age 
had gathered round the tables of riotous pro- 
fusion provided by the viceroy and the Prince 
of Caronia. 

Manfred’s loud summons rang hollow, and 
made a startling noise in the solitude and silence 
of the deserted region. No sound directed his 
search. The hum of noisy revelry and joyless 
laughter from the distant beach, and still more 
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distant villa, fell upon his ear in a confused 
indistinct murmur. In despair he turned awa 
and bent his steps to his own home, where, 
answer to his inquiries, he learnt that the Cow 
tess of Villarosa was at her brother's house. 
Haying despatched Vanni, and all the oth’ 
servants who could be found, to the plac 
whither he thought it possible Leonora mi 
have retired, he hastened to the Altemura p 
lace. Asking for the countess, who he lea 
was at home, he pushed aside a hesitating s¢ 
vant and walked into the drawing-room. He 
he found Carmela, who seemed -urging 
point in vain upon her brother. A bundle 
papers lay before them; and as Manfred 
tered, the duke, with a look of furious displ 
sure, abruptly left-the room, and closed th 
door after him with violence. Manfred, out ( 
breath, looked at Carmela for an explanation. 
‘Some malicious person,” she said, “ has set 
my brother papers which touch the duche 
honour, and would, if proved, even annul 
own marriage. But in these times it is 
in him to give any credit to these impro 
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calumnies — the accusations are too horrible to 
admit of belief. He received the packet this 
morning, and immediately sent an agent to 
Santa Francesca to announce to Leonora his in- 
tention of separating himself from her, and of 
forcing her to retire into a convent. I did not 
know either of the provocation or of the message 
till this evening; and you may well believe 
that, after such a communication, I had no 
leisure to think of the féte. 

‘¢ Have you seen Leonora? and do you know 
where she is now to be found ?” was Manfred’s 
answer to this explanation, which but too well | 
tallied with all he had heard. 

Carmela answered, that she believed her still 
at Santa Francesca, where she concluded, of 
course, that she would remain till the matter 
was settled by the mediation of friends. 

«“ But alas!” added the countess, ‘ I cannot 
see who are to interest themselves in the mis- 
fortunes of my poor sister-in-law. Your uncle, 
who was once so powerful, now needs assistance 
and protection himself; the Prince of Caronia 
neither can nor will exert himself; Valmarana is 
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a foreigner, and, as such, powerless and 5 
pected; and my brother will not listen to m 
who can have no interest in the business but 
his honour and respectability.” 

While she was speaking, Manfred 
at the papers which she pushed towards hi 
they consisted of letters. Some bore the sign 
ture of Leonora and the Duke of Milazzo; a 
some signed by his own name, seemed to ha’ 
been written by his unfortunate uncle 
Grand Prior of Noto. There was also the cop 
of a certificate of marriage and of many oth 
documents. He interrupted Carmela to te 
her where he had seen the duchess, an 
what good reason he had to fear that he 
despair was about to goad her to some desp 
rate act. 

“Good Heavens, my unhappy sister!” ex 
claimed the countess, turning deadly pale; “ 
always feared this termination of her headlon 
course.” . 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Val 
marana, who, being uneasy at her absence 
the féte, had come to seek her. 

Manfred’s permission to consult him. 
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“ You, at all events,” she said, addressing 
Malvagna, ‘“‘ cannot appear in this business,— 
at least not here; for these wicked letters” (point- 
ing to the bundle that lay on the table) ‘“ have 
instilled a most groundless suspicion into my 
brother’s mind against you.” She blushed and 
looked down as she spoke. 

Manfred declared his willingness to be guided 
by the judgment of his friend, only urging the 
necessity of instantly seeking out the conceal- 
ment of the duchess. He explained the steps he 
had already taken ; and Valmarana promised to 
despatch persons of confidence to search the villas 
and houses that Leonora was known to frequent, 
while Carmela drove instantly to the convent 
of Santa Francesca, whither she persisted in be- 
lieving her sister-in-law had returned. 


MALYVAGNA. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return, 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stooc 


Manrrep went back to the Villa Care 
where he knew that Rosalia was anxio 
awaiting the intelligence he might bring 
He had set every engine to work to find 
Leonora’s retreat, and he felt biaics I 
that she might be impelled by some capric 
over-excited feeling to return to the 
might still linger among the crowds that 
rounded its neighbourhood. But here a 
scene of disturbance and alarm awaited him. 

Day was about to dawn, and this was 
signal for the first burst from the orche 
which was to precede the explosion of 
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mimic eruption. The féte was then to con- 
clude, and thus the last day of the festival 
was to be prolonged till chased away by the 
actual appearance of its successor, which was 
to be announced by this brilliant harbinger. 

A fence had been drawn round the platform, . 
which was destined to accommodate the mag- 
nificent entertainer and his company, while the 
people were admitted to enjoy the spectacle 
outside the barrier. 

During the whole of the evening the company 
had split into small knots of persons, who, not 
daring to penetrate the crowds in the streets, 
had remained in timid expectation and doubt- 
ful suspense, waiting with anxiety for the mo- 
ment that should disperse the mob and permit 
them to return with safety -to their houses. 
Unable to enjoy the amusements provided for 
them, they sat in silence and constraint. 

The music was unheard, the ball-room de- 
serted, the supper untasted, and whilst the 
populace gave vent to the most extravagant and 


mirth, and set tuokniaploved peteadinad 
cing.’ His invitation was neglected, or 


regaling themselves at his expense; he: 
taken his seat at the top of the table b 

a vine-cutter and a fisherman's wife; he 
shaken hands with the one, and drunk 
the other s/he had bowed and pledged a he 
to the assembled multitude ; but. all bh: 
in vain. Every effort: was repressed 5 ot j 
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acclamations burst from the groups of gluttons, 
they were coupled with the name of Manfred 
pronounced in opposition to his own. 

In despair and vexation he returned to the 
house, where a less noisy but not more flatter- 
ing reception awaited him. Every one seemed 
to shun the imputation of being his friend, as 
with short answers and cold civilities his guests 
dropped from him. Rosalia, too, was the 
object both of dread and envy, and Manfred, 
while he was treated with the respect due to the 
temporary favourite of the people, saw plainly 
that his presence was regarded as a misfortune, 
and that the least superstitious showed signs of 
alarm at his casual encounter. He turned away 
in disgnst and contempt, but, having resolved 
that in a very few days he would quit the island 
for ever, he bore these marks of offensive dis- 
trust without visible displeasure. 

‘“‘ Good Heavens !” said Don Boemondo Capo- 
chiuso to the Principino de Torrebagnata,—the 
same two persons who held a conversation in 
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the same place on the morning of Do 
Binnca’s ill-fated wedding—* will this 


“T have done all in my power to do it 
nour,” answered the hopeful scion of the anci 
house which he represented ;—‘ I have drai 
five tumblers of champagne, but all alone, fo: 
could get no one to pledge me. The very 
yants haye forgotten to getdrunk, The fiddl 
themselves will hardly touch liquor. fore 
one fellow to take a brimmer in his hand, : 
when I bade him drink to, the health of € 

Manfred and the Lady Rosalia, I had hari 
spoken the word before he dzoppa the exp, 


sive shrug. 
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“*Do you. remember, Don Boemondo, the 
conversation we had in this very place about 
Malvagna’s appearance at that melancholy wed- 
ding? Who now can doubt of the power of 
the evil eye? For my part, I bought another 
corno the next day, and have never ceased to 
protrude it whenever I met Malvagna, or heard 
his unlucky name. What can Caronia expect 
if he invites him to his fétes? For my part, I 
should fancy the roof would fall in upon us, if 
we were within doors. - 

* What is this story about the Altemura ?” 
resumed the prince, after a short pause. “Ig 
it trae that she is to be sent to a convent in 
Calabria, and that she was married to the Duke 
of Milazzo before Altemura? They say she 
murdered her child, and the prelate his brother. 
Is all this true, or is it a mere invention of 
these cursed newspapers, that have been sent 
us for our sins? By the by, did you see that 
infamous allusion to me and the Squillace? 

a2 
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Stich Tibels should be put down by g 
ment.” 

Don Boemondo did not ‘think it pradent 
discuss ‘matters of government with his’ yi 
young friend, he was therefore glad to 
the ‘conversation on the Squillace, and mu 
as this topic was usually dreaded by the’ prine 
acquaintance, ‘the prident old gentleman ‘1 
éncouraged the confidence, and listened wi 
at least the appearance of attention’ to all 1 
complaints of his ‘mistress’s extravagance, '¢ 
price, and infidelity: “But ere the ‘young’ nob 
man had ‘exhausted this subject, the signal’ 
given for the commentement of’ the show, ¢ 
the success of which Caronia had calculated 
restore the spirits and good humour of his 
pany. He had, however, committed’ a 
error; the people had already that renin h 
themselves jealous of the sligh teat distinctio 
ranks, he should therefore have either altéyl 
ther excluded them from the villay’ or’ he Sie 
have ‘admitted all’ who “were” furnished! W 
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tickets to a full share of the accommodation 
provided; but his pride prevented his taking 
the one, and his fears the other course. The 
comsequences were what might have been fore- 
seen. The people were irritated, while the 
restrictions were unheeded. The crowd rushed 
through the gates, whether provided with tickets 
or not; bore down in their progress both the 
servants of the prince and the officers of the 
police; and thronging promiscuously to the ap- 
pointed place, demanded with loud shouts the 
promised spectacle. The company affrighted, 
retired into the house, and left their places to 
these importunate visitors. 

In vain the prince, by entreaties and menaces, 
endeavoured to restore order; the mob would be 
obeyed, and would not be balked of its promised 
diversion. He was loudly greeted by a thou- 
gand voices, and entreated, or rather ordered, to 
permit the continuation of the show. 

.. .While he was about to address the multitude, 
and implore their forbearance, Manfred appeared 
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amidst the- crowd, and at the same mom 
some one, either from ignorance or malice, 
plied a match to the train, which had been 7 
pared to ignite the mountain. 

The machinery was not yet in order; 
fireworks. were piled up in heaps, and. 
gunpowder, which should have been. 
was still collected in a barrel ready for spri 
ling. The whole instantly canght fire and 
ploded with a dreadful crash, The con 


that this accident occasioned amongst a de 
and drunken multitude, may better be concei 
than described, 


‘The conflagration continued—the woo 
burnt fiercely, anda cask of spirits of turpentil 
which had been prepared for the idi 
scene of the show, added its brilliant light to 
ruddy flame, and rising in the still sky, outeh 
the broadest day. ‘The blazing scaffolding m 
sunk with a lond erash, and fell on the heads 
the wretches who were struggling beneath 
On the first alarm the unfortunate people 
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crowded together, and by their struggles to 
escape had, impeded their own progress, while 
those who were remote from the scene of danger 
eagerly pressed forwards and blocked up every 
avenue of flight. Women and children were 
trodden down and overwhelmed by the heaving 
sea of human beings, now swayed hither, now 
rushing back with irresistible violence. The 
screams of the timid and the helpless mingled 
horribly with the groans of the wounded and 
dying, and a loud tumultuous yell of fierce and 
agonised terror accompanied the fall of the scaf- 
folding. | 

- The illumination bad been as brief as it was 
vivid, and total darkness succeeded, rendered 
more fearful by the brilliant contrast. The con- 
fasion was extreme, although now the crowd was 
much diminished, and the cries for help pro- 
eeeding from the disabled, who were abandoned 
to their fate, were repeated with more desperate 
agony, a8 the hopes of the sufferers seemed to de- 
crease. Manfred, who had hitherto been obliged, 
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by the pressure of numbers, to remain an inactiy 
spectator of the conflagration, now.rushed| fo 
ward, and endeayoured to persuade the, flyin 
multitude to assist in the remoyal of the woun 
ed and helpless; but he called in yain. . A p 
sion more: potent than humanity had: seized | 

affrighted throng—more potent eyen than fa 
Cries of blood and vengeance soon rose) hig 
above, all other sounds, A)rumour had b 

spread abroad, or rather a diabolical, suspici¢ 


had been suggested, that Caronia had purpe 
contrived this infernal machine for the desta 
tion of the people—no, one had ever, before see 
fireworks on so grand a scale, —and this notio 
was confirmed by observing that the guests 
retired into the house before even the first 


pearance of danger. Nothing more was 
ing to proyoke the fury of a population, ext 
previously by drunkenness, hatred, and fi 
Manfred. was deserted in his humane endeavou 
to remove the wounded —and all loudly 
for, yengeance on Caronia, and on the) 

~ 
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body of the Sicilian nobility. Fortanately, on 
thd! first appearance of danger, the greater part 
ofthe company had hurried into the now emptied 
strdéts: Some few, however, had not deserted 
thé imiaster of the feast, who, with his arms 
erdssed on his breast, stood in mute despair 'to 
watch the ruin his ijndged prodigality had 
brought on. | 
‘No sooner did Manfred observe the turn that 
popular indignation had taken, than, foreseeing 
all ‘the impending peril, he rushed into the 
howse by a side door, and warning the lingering 
guests to depart, he caught Rosalia in his arms 
and carried her out of the house; then, hastily 
bidding Caronfa to follow, he left the grounds by 
the garden-gate that has been so often men- 
tioned. ; 
-“ Save him—save my unhappy father !” cried 
Rosalia, struggling to free herself from Man-. 
fréed’s grasp. But it was too late,—they had 
alteady left the garden, and the prince‘was hot 
folowing them.‘ His foot had slipped; atid he” 
a 5 
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‘had fallen into a dry fountain of some de 
‘but so small and narrow that he could. 
discovered in it unless a torch were: 


his heels, but his fortunate fall had-saved 
life. Balked of their prey, the rioters retu 
to their pillage,—the house was stripped of 
costly furniture, its plate, its pictures, —arti 
of inestimable price were tossed) by these 
men from one to another, or were thrown 
as not bearing any intrinsic value. The 
were destroyed—the - ihn israel 
houses demolished,—and in the height of 
sited fury one of the erowd proposed to b 
the palace. ‘ He tried to destroy the peo 
Palermo,—we will burn his house over 
head: there is justice in that.” ‘Trees 
quickly levelled. and. heaped up: in 
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own manufacturing,” cried a man of wild and 
ferocious aspect. The proposal was received 
with loud applause, and the beautiful house— 
the pride of the capital and the triumph of mo- 
dern art— was soon reduced to a confused and 
blackened heap of ruins. 

At this moment Manfred again returned to 
the scene of outrage, hoping that his influence 
would allay the wrath of the people, and that 
he might procure some tidings of Caronia, who 
he had ascertained had not fallen a victim to 
popular rage. At the door he met Valmarana, 
who headed a party of soldiers, and was hasten- 
ing, though now too late, to the scene of mischief. 
They succeeded, without putting to the trial 
the doubtful fidelity of the troops, in dispersing 
the mob, now sobered by the contemplation of 
their outrage, and somewhat ashamed of the 
hideous spectacle that the work of their fury 
presented. When the gardens were cleared, 
Manfred sought the assistance of Valmarana’s 


men in succouring the poor wretches whom they 
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might yet! find alive among the tottering 
and! ‘in preserving, if. possible; some of: 
prince's effects from the wreck of his: dwe 
‘Tho:erumbling palace could not however yet 
approached with safety, nor did there seem 
probability that anght could be saved. In 
other object of his active humanity he was m 
fortunate, and several wretches,’ who with 
his aid must have expired, were by his m 
vemoved to the hospital and properly tend 
Several bodies, blackened, maimed, and tramy 
under foot, met his eye; but of the principal 
ject of his anxiety he saw nothing, nor dare 
even ask; for if Caronia were not among 
dead, any inquiry concerning him might gi 
clue to his enemies still thirsting for his bloo 
The distress of Rosalia when she looked 
for her father and found him missing, had b 
too great to be quieted, even by’the entreal 
and authority of her loyer;—she strugg 
rush back to the fatal spot/and intercede for! 
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parent's life, or at least to share his death. I¢ 
was not without the exertion of force that Man- 
fred prevented her from executing this wild pro- 
ject. And on leaving her at the Fortebraccie 
palace, he gave strict charge to her women that 
she should not be suffered to leave the apartment. 
He dared not now return to her without news 
of the prince, whose fate he could only surmige ; 
but as he looked at the blackened ruins under 
which he believed him to be buried, he could 
almost rejoice that the fugitive should have 
perished thus rather than that he should have 
fallen alive into the hands of his enemies. ' 

_ Manfred was about to quit the place in de- 
spair, and, uncertain whither to bend his steps; 
was standing near the door of the summer- 
house, when he heard his name pronounced in a 
low and cautious voice, and looking around, dis- 
covered the object of his search. The wretched 
prince was lying in the cistern, where he had 
passed the night, s witness to the ruin of hig: 
property and harassed by the constant dread of 
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gardens, as though he had been one of the suf- 
ferers destined for the hospital, and placing him 
in a hackney-coach, they removed him beyond 
the reach of immediate danger. The prince 
named a house where he deemed himeelf certain 
of a secure asylum, and thither they drove and 
left him. Here the unfortunate man was secure 
of receiving the attentions which his state im- 
periously demanded, and he urged with perti- 
nacity Manfred’s immediate return to Rosalia, 


to reassure her of her father’s safety. 


MALVAGNA. 


CHAPTER IX. 


My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 
Come; pial! > 


Suaxsrr 

‘We must’ now turn tothe Duchess of 
muta, ‘and acquamt the'reader with those ¢ 
which led to her ‘interview with’ Manfred in 
Villa Carona, and'to the fatal resolution 
which her words pointed. 

Manfred ‘had ascertained from Va 
when they met over the heated embers of 
ruined palace, that the search had been 
successful, and that no tidings had been reed 
either of Leonora or of the countess, who 
not yet returned from Santa’ Francesca! 
the more pressing danger of the’ ‘prince! for 
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time diverted his thoughts from the unhappy 
duchess. 

Since her retreat to the convent of Santa Fran- 
cesca, she had employed herself with unwearied 
patience and courage, though with but little 
hope of success, in arranging her future schemes, 
and in providing a shelter against the storm which 
she foresaw to be inevitable. But all her plans 
were entirely defeated by the anonymous packet 
sent to the Duke of Altemura, and still more by 
the detailed communication which on that same 
fatal morning was, by some mysterious agent of. 
mischief, made to the Zoppo himself; nor was 
she at any loss to divine from whose bow these 
poisoned shafts had flown, She was first made 
aware that her secret was betrayed on receiving 
the messenger of her offended husband. In this 
trying interview she maintained her habitual self- 
command ; but her courage and presence of mind 
had to undergo a severer trial when her son pre~ 
sented himself before her, and m a manner at | 
once. cringing and insolent, entreated her to. 
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acknowledge him, and to restore him to 
place in society. 

“Let me no longer,” he said, throwing’ 
self on his knees, “let me no longer be 
sport of want and shame! I will pro 
those rights which I well know how to di 
Mother, do not force me to seek that j 
from the law which T would willingly fin 
your affections !” 

Leonora answered calmly, ‘ You kno 
what you ask: The tale, if told, would 
expose your unhappy parents, and could 
you no claims but on the charity of your h 
bled relations: your best chance’ of fort 
your only hope of security, is in silence 
submission.” 

* Silence and submission!” answered 
youth, rising from the ground—* these 
longer the days for those slavish doctrines: 
tribunals will be open, and the poor man will 
tain his rights !—the time is past when theo 
could interfere to save the honour of » 
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family. Ifa noble family cannot preserve its own 
honour, let it be exposed to the disgrace it merits! 

‘Unnatural mother,” continued he, approach- 
ing so near the duchess as to seem to threaten 
violence ; ‘“‘ dare not to resist my demands, or 
exposure and shame shall follow.—What claims 
have you on my forbearance? what maternal © 
care did I ever receive from you? what protec- 
tion did my infancy obtain from the proud lady 
who was weak enough to sacrifice her honour, 
and whose pride made her sacrifice her offspring ! 
I know you have money, or the means of pro- 
curing it to any amount. Let me at least be 
provided for; give me what you can command 
at once, and let me go to some distant country, 
and forget the wretched island that saw my 
birth, and the harsh parent who doomed my 
death.” 

The young ruffian spoke with an energy and 
force that from his former habits and education 
could hardly have been expected. It seemed 
as if on discovering the secret of his birth, he 
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‘4 Much that you say is but too true,” she 
said mournfully ; “ I have little claim on your 
forbearance, nor will I tax it; I must however 
have time. The same villain who exposed me to 
‘my own ill-fated child, has also betrayed me to 
my husband. You will therefore gain little by 
exposure, and I am one on whom threats are 
of no avail. Keep then your secret, if not for 
my sake at least for your own. Depend upon 
it You shall have all the justice I can give. It 
is'best you should leave Palermo; but let us 
part in peace: I have been a bad mother, yet 
you may one day repent it, should you leave 
me in wrath and anger.” 

” Years of hardship, petty vice, and profligacy 
had destroyed everything like native rectitude 
or instinctive good feeling in the breast of this 
worthless youth ;—the world had not been his 
friend, and he had not walked in the world’s 
law ; he had learned in the bitter school of want, 
that’ intense selfishness is the only weapon 
which the weak and oppressed can wield with 
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any hope of success, and by a total disreg 
the interests and feelings of others, he had 
wont to repay in part the injuries whic 
world had heaped upon him. 

Yet hardened and callous as he was, 
was something that now whispered a ne 
strange language to his heart; the unk 
tear started into his eye, as he looked o 
majestic woman against whom his tong 
so recently dared to wag in ‘insolence ; 
was with unfeigned emotion that he press 
hand to his lips as he left the room. 

The duchess remained with closed doo 
quite alone till evening was far advanced, 
descending for a moment into the ap 
which the duke occupied without the conve 
enclosure, but still within the protection o 
sanctuary, she announced her intentio 
going immediately to Palermo: he was at 
surprised, but aware of the mmerons ‘inti 
and plots in which she was engaged, he ili 
oppose her departare, nor did her calm and 
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lected manner betray anything extraordinary 
in her intention. 

« Ridolfo,” she said, turning to him as she 
was about to open the door; ‘“‘ when we meet 
again there will be no further need of conceal- 
ment. Our fates have been inextricably inter- - 
twined, and we have mutually worked the ruin 
of each other. I forgive you mine: tell me 
that we part in peace.” 

‘“¢ What do you mean ?” said the duke in some 
alarm ; but again recovering himself he added 
peevishly :—‘I forgive that which I cannot re- 
medy; had you not possessed a power over me 
which I could not resist, nor you control, our for- 
tunes would have been separated. It would have 
been better thus for both ; I have suffered much 
through your means,—perhaps my sufferings are 
not yet over ; but I trust that I may live to work 
my vengeance on all those who have contributed 
to my present degradation. Let us spare each 
other all reproaches. My fault has been to 
have loved you too much; you have nothing to 
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together to the house in which she used formerly 
‘to receive those guests whom policy or secrecy 
forbade her to admit to her palace. She gave 
seme directions to the boy, whom she desired 
to wait for her at the same place. Then put- 
ting on her disguise, she hurried to the Villa 
Caronfa, and mingling with the crowd, readily 
thade her way into the grounds, and was not 
long in finding the opportunity she sought of 
arresting Manfred’s attention. On her return 
from that interview, she found the page in attend- 
ance. A bright expression of joy burnt in her 
eye. 

‘*] have overcome his aversion,” she said ; 
* all will be well ; and now let my enemies do 
their worst.” Then turning to the page, she 
continued—‘“‘Go tothe Villa Caronfa—never lose 
Count Manfred from your sight—watch him— 
watch where he goes, and to whom he speaks ; 
but take care he does not perceive your pre- 
sence; and to-morrow bring him to this house, 
at ten o’clock. I will be ready to receive him.” 


VOL. III. H 
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echo of which startled even herself, and without 
an instant’s hesitation she drained the cup. 
Apparently the result was not so speedy as 
she expected. For some minutes she felt no 
effect from the potion, and a mingled hope and 
dread strangely agitated her bosom. What pen 
ghall describe—what mind shall conceive the 
century of thoughts that were crowded into that 
short space! In an instant the whole of her 
past life seemed opened to her view. Her con- 
science sounded a loud alarm. By an act of 
self-destruction she had ended a life unadorned 
by one virtue. What would she now have given 
to recall the past !— what to revoke the fatal 
act that sealed her doom! A few minutes more 
would hurry her into the presence of her offended 
Maker. Did she rave? Was it the effect of 
the liquor that had already distilled its poison 
through her veins? Or was she indeed envi- 
roned by a legion of demons, who, with voices 
of scorn and hatred, demanded their prey, and 
mocked her tardy contrition? Cold drops 
H2 
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trembled on her brow—a thrilling and tin 
current seemed to pour through her veins. 
made) a desperate effort, and walking 
through the room, she dispelled the fears 
threatened her reason. The recollection 
sophistries with which she had formerly 
ed the whispers of conscience, now cam 
her aid;—she smiled in scorn of her 
timidity. 

“ Tt was but an instant weakriess,” she ct 


* T will not be the dupe of such idle tales. 


sn immortal soul suffer the fleshly ills th 

churehmen, : in. their gross mythology, hay 

scribed as the panishment: of the guilty 7 
can a bodily frame endure a perpetuity of p 
Folly; dreams, idle visions of interested. prie 
My own bosom has) been my hell... Almi, 
God !” (for still she called on that name, 

she denied his power), ‘what can be the p 
they threaten compared to those which I 
endured? Accursed ‘be the day wherein 1 
saw the light!) Was it) my fault that-1 
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born with passions — with energy of character 
to rise above the grovelling wretches that sur- 
rounded me? If there be an avenging power, 
I have borne my torments in this life! They 
eannot be exceeded, and death will be a release ! 
—~ Manfred, Manfred !— What power has that 
name yet on me! Had you loved, Leonora 
had not ended thus! Shall I not then curse 
the cause of all my ills?—Ah! never! — 
Almighty God, he is innocent !— Bless, oh 
bless him !” | 
- Her blood grew fevered and boiled in her 
veins, and strange and hornble pangs assailed 
her. A sudden revulsion of feeling brought 
back all her religious terrors; in a transport of 
remorse and penitence, she called on the name | 
of her offended Maker, and implored the media- 
tion of her Saviour, till she lost all conscious- 
‘ness in the bodily agonies that overcame her. 
We draw a veil over the last scene of the 
‘desperate repentance of the suicide, writhing in 
the extremity of mortal suffering. 


Exuavsrep by his exertions, and ¢ 
by the importunities of Rosalia, M: 
his return to the Fortebraccio palace, 1 
sented to throw himself on his bed, altho 
suaded that to sleep was impossible, 
as he was by his anxiety on Leonora’s 
and burning with impatience to ex: 
packet. But overtasked nature could 
no longer; he quickly fell into a stuy 
for a time tasted of a lethargic repose. 
not rested long before he was roused b 
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import. ‘The earnestness of the boy’s manner had 
overcome Vanni’s prejudices, and Manfred, not 
doubting that the venal youth had come to 
claim his promised reward, ordered him to be 
admitted without delay. Matters of such serious 
importance to himself and his family had so 
rapidly succeeded each other, that he had al- 
most forgotten the disappearance of this youth, 
and his own apprehensions concerning his fate ; 
but it was with real pleasure that he now 
found the page had not fallen a victim to his 
zeal and fidelity in the performance of his en- 
. gagement. 

Fear and doubt were strongly depicted on 
the expressive countenance of the boy as he 
urged Manfred to accompany him without de- 
lay to the house where he believed the duchess 
to have passed the night. He had already tried 
to gain admittance ; but no answer was returned 
to his repeated knocks, excepting by the neigh- 
bouring curs, which barked in concert to the 


uproar; whilst some old women had leaned from 


the upper stories of the high and dingy hot 
the neighbourhood to assure him that the 
ing had! long been tenantless. 

Manfred darned all’ that had’ passed 
page's last: interview with his mistress as 
lowed him to’ the house, where it was 
feared that Leonora had accomplished he 
perate purpose ; and as he recognised 'theg 
mansion where he had: already ‘sought 
vain, most bitterly did he reproach his fol 
he had so easily been induced to turn 
real place of her retreat. 

* It is my fate,” he muttered, and 
no use in struggling! Innocent or guilty, 
the ‘cause of misfortane—and ‘all who 
nected. with me are its vietims !” 

When they reached’ the door, their 
to obtain an answer were as ineffectual 
fore; and it was plain the house was’ ten 
by no living inhabitant. ‘In’ impatience 
terror Manfred exerted all his force, 1 


yain. The Zoppo was sent in pursuit 
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blacksmith, and almost’ instantly returned; ac- 
companied by the artisan. th 

With difficulty the door was forced: from sits 
hinges. ; Manfred instantly rushed to the upper 
story,/ followed by the page: again-the skill 
of the mechanic was needed; and when! they 
entered the chamber: their worst apprehensions 
were confirmed. 

The duchess lay upon the floor; in an atti- 
tude which showed. she must be! quite: dead. 
Manfred; inured as, he was to sights ‘of terror 
by the last dreadful night's: experience, turned 
away. from the appalling: spectacle with the 
sickening thrill, of agony and: horror, in »eom- 
parison to which ‘the—acutest’ physical \suffer- 
ing is light. Hastily taking up acloak that lay 
on.a‘ehair near. him, he threw it over/the body, 
and standing ‘with a loaded. pistol before: the 
door, ,he forbade, the .entrance of the | people, 
who, ever greedy, of horrors, | liad assembled: 
round. the house, and .were- now clamotéus for 
admittance. ines OS oath te 

HS 
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ment was dissolved, and the helm of affairs was 
putinto the hands of a junta, of which Lorenzini 
was a member. A few hours had brought 
about this total change. 

During the fétes, the greatest harmony had 
prevailed between the Neapolitan troops and 
the civic guard; but this good understanding 
was’ disturbed by the conduct of an officer of 
the latter corps, who appeared on parade 
wearing the colours, which were understood to 
be the signal of rebellion. Valmarana ordered 
him into arrest, and was obeyed without hesi- 
tation. Soon afterwards, a priest, a notorious 
intriguer and man of bad character, strutted 
before Valmarana’s. staff displaying the same 
offensive badge, The general urged him in mild 
language to lay it aside, admonishing him at the 
same time how ill it became his sacred calling 
to fan the flame of civil discord. The brawling 
priest replied with insolence and provoking ma- 
lice. Valmarana did not lose his temper, but 
simply told the man, that if he did not remoye 
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tols were fired at him, and his troops were 
attacked, both in front and rear, with missiles, 
and whatever instruments of offence the neigh- 
bourhood afforded. The confusion’ of the (pre- 
ceding night had hardly yet subsided, and 
the fears of the guilty disposed them''to plunge 
still deeper in rebellion. Once» more! excited, 
the fury of the people knew no bounds.) The 
tumult shortly hecame a. riot, and from/a riot, 
a revolt. 

The troops were everywhere attacked, and 
everywhere gave way. | Many ‘threw down 
their arms and refused to take any part’in the 
affray; others actually joined the people yvand 
of those who did not desert their colours none 
defended them with spirit. Valmarana; by 
gesture (his voice was lost in noise,) and by an 
heroic exposure of his life, endeavoured) to 
animate the reluctant courage of the» Neapo- 
Titans. But all his efforts were in-vainy He 
was deserted. by all exeept his personal staff, 

_ and after a gallant but brief resistance this little 
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nical manner, and his valour and brilliant quali- 
ties were esteemed by all except the troops he 
commanded. 

Manfred did not lose an instant in disen- 
gaging the wounded man from the pressure of 
the mob, and in withdrawing him from the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood. Supporting him in his 
arms, he succeeded in placing him in one of 
those light gigs called eurricoli, and bidding the 
coachman gallop off, he himself remained to ap- 
pease, and, if possible, disperse the rioters. 

He had reason to congratulate himself’ on his 
precaution, for in a very few moments the ery 
arose, “* Let not the tyrant escape. Let us 
hang him over the door of his own garrison.” 


Ere Manfred could interpose, they had stop- 
ped the gig, but the gallant driver throwing his 
horse on its haunches, contrived to make it 


back so suddenly, and with such violence, that 
those who clang behind were flung on the 
ground ; then striking the man who had seized 
his reins across the eyes with his whip, and 
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of the archbishop also offered a tempting 
spoil. The character of the prelate was unpo- 
pular, and the moment to sacrifice him seemed 
at hand. 

‘Manfred, who had not arrived in time 'to pre- 
vent the violation of the royal residence, now 
rushed irito the presence of the affrighted arch- 
bishop, and imploring him to banish all ap- 
pearance of fear, assured him of his ability to 


protect him. The expected attack soon took 
plate. The palace doors were closed; but 
Manfred, advancing on the balcony, led forth 
the trembling priest, who was dressed in robes 


of ceremony, and bore the cross in his hand. 
There was a dead silence. The young count 
still held the archbishop with one hand, while 
with the other he grasped the royal standard. 
He raised his arm aloft and wayed the flag, then 
kneeling at the prelate’s feet, he kissed his hand 
and received the benediction, after which the 
reverend father turning towards the square, made 
the sign of the cross above the heads of the assem- 
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turn their eyes on some other personage of name 
whom they might raise to this invidious elevation. 
Another prince of more experience and equal rank 
had the weakness to be seduced into joining this 
feeble‘and ill-constructed government, and was 
immediately announced as its president, So anxi- 
ous were the new junta for the garnish of brilliant 
names that they were glad when the Duke of 
Altemura accepted a seat at the council board. 

A. sacrifice. was deemed indispensably neces- 
sary, and popular acts were wanted to give bril- 
liancy to the commencement of the new era. 
Almost ere the administration was formed, the 
Duke of Milazzo and the Prince of Caronia 
were declared outlaws, and a deputation was 
appointed to visit the unfortunate Prince of 
Olivieri for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
‘indeed his insanity was real, or whether it had 
only been put forward as a cloak to cover his 
brother's usurpation. 

No sooner was this announcement made 
to the public than the mob, still eager for 
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Norman knight; receiving, with a sorry horse‘and 
rusty suit of armour, his father’s blessing; and 
passing the» Alps to:conquer a mighty: kingdom, 
At other times he would personate the ill-fated 
but heroie Manfred; or his hardly lessunfortu- 
nate father the" brilliant Frederick, alternately 
the-victim of the Church in Europe, and its'cham- 
pionin Asia, Next he would:address the fan- 
cied assembly in the person of the victim Con- 
radin,,and with bursts:of wild eloquence would 
exhort them to vengeance, From these remote 
times he» would pass to modern days, and in 
his»rambling, but. never incolierent’ discourse, 
would hold long’ dialogues: in the» characters 
of his mother; his brothers, and his father; 
and in these harangues would develope scenes 
which it: was tobe hoped could only be:dreamed 
of-in the slumbers of insanity. He was withal 
calm and perfectly harmless; he could’ amuse 
himself with reading, and never seemed: to lie 
under any real delusion as’ to his own ‘position; 
for while he was’ pouring forth the volumes of 
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features. the air of a martyr of the. early 
Church. 

Manfred was melted even to tears at the 
sight of the infirm and helpless chief of his 
boasted family. 

* Alas!” thought he, “ what a lesson to hu- 
man pride!” and, unable to reply, he listened 


while the unhappy maniac in a still more im- 
passioned strain, which contrasted sadly with 
his feeble movements and hollow voice, continued 
to pour forth his supplications. 

‘“ Manfred, kind Manfred,” he said, apos- 
trophising the Knight of Malta, ‘let them not 
confine me. Do not let me be dragged away like 
a malefactor, and exposed to the ignominy of 
whips and chains. I will do all that Ridolfo re- 
quires. For the sake of our father, of our dear 
murdered mother, do not disgrace me! But she 
never loyed me! Alas! who loves the silly, 
feeble Currado? Astorre,” (it was Caronia 
whom in imagination he addressed), ‘ you will 
gain nothing by this cruelty, I will go into a 
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of which he was the principal figure, he ad- 
dressed the people in the person of King Man- 
fred carried in triumph through his capital, 
and, bowing on each side, acknowledged the 
honour conferred upon him. The slowness of 
all his actions was fearfully contrasted with the 
restless fitful glance of his pale grey eye; and 
as he turned from side to side he grew more 
wild and incoherent, and certainly was never so 
fit for a madhouse as at the moment when he 
was dragged from its precincts. 

The’exertion was too much for his exhausted 
frame and shattered nerves; the hectic spot, 
which unwonted excitement had for a moment 
‘ealled into his cheek, soon gave way to the ashy 
hue of age; his head sank upon his breast, 
his words rattled in his throat and died away 
upon his lips; and Manfred, as he prepared 
to conduct him up. the stairs of the palace, 
found that he received into his arms a stiffened 
corpse. He rushed up stairs with his burden, 


and, laying it on the sofa, had instant recourse 


vou, II, 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Fly, Fleance, fly ! 
We must do something and i’ th' heat. 
Suaxsprare. 

So great was the variety and so rapid the 
succession of events at this moment of confusion, 
that it would be no easy task, even for the most 
practised chronicler, to assign to each its due 
order and importance. We must now return to 


Donna Carmela, who had passed this busy night 


in the greatest distress and anxiety. She had been 
engaged in the unsuccessful quest of her sister- 
in-law, whose untimely fate now reached her 
ears on her first entrance into the city, even 
before she alighted at her brother's palace. She 
had loved the unfortunate Leonora notwith- 
standing her faults; and it was with a feeling of 
12 
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rank as Governor of the Val di Mazzara 
secured him this compliment, to which his cha- 
acter by no means entitled him. Delighted 
however with the appearance of being consulted, 
he had more than half thrown off his loyalty to 
the reigning house; and his adhesion to the new ~ 


order of things was secured by the cheer with 


which on his arrival she was: greeted by all the 
assembled crowd. This was # compliment 
paid by them to every one who seemed to form 
a part of the government which they regarded 
as their: own work, while they in fact/had been 
as little consulted in the election of its members 
as formerly they were wont to-be in the nomi- 
nation of a viceroy. 

' His absence relieved the countess from one of 
her anxieties, and soon she had still farther réa- 
son to rejoice at it; for, hardly had he left the 
house, when Valmarana, all bloody ‘and’ ex- 
hausted, rushed into her presence. 

The faithful driver, who had succeeded in 
elearing the mob, had already proceeded some 
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seemed content to give up his life in that 
position. 

* Carmela,” he said faintly, “1 would not 
have struggled so hard with death, if life had 
not been very sweet; I would not willingly 


leave the world when its prospects first became 
bright to me, At least let me die where I shall 
have the consolation of knowing that you receive 
my last breath.” 

These words were uttered slowly and faintly. 
No time was to be lost in questions,—his remain- 
ing strength might not be wasted in talking, 
Supporting him, therefore, to a bed in an ad- 
joining closet, she administered the cordial and 
dressed his wounds herself; She believed that 
no one had met him on the staircase or untes 
chamber ; as no one therefore was in the secret, 
she did not think it ~prudent, voluntarily; to 
trust her lover’s retreat with the doubtful fide- 
lity of her brother's disorderly household. 

A few hours of rest nearly restored the patient; 
his wounds were in fact not dangerous; it was 
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cularly attached to her person, remained in the 
apartment. ,To the astonishment of these per- 
sons, Carmela threw open the door, and deseend- 
ing the great staircase, which themob had already 
begun to mount, impeded in their progress only 
by the pressure of the numbers that rushed for- 
wards at once, she stretched forth her hand, and 
in a commanding yoice asked what they wanted. 

* If it be money,” she said, “we haye it not; 
if plate, they have stripped us of all; if jewels, 


I haye none but these poor ornaments ;” (tossing 


towards the foremost rank a pair of earrings 
which, she, disengaged from her head) — “ but 
we haye wine, and that you are welcome to.— 
Here, Toni,” she said, addressing the white- 
headed servant ; “< these good people are thirsty 
show them the way to, the cellar.” 

The stratagem was perfectly successful sher 
beauty and her speech had both produced their 
effect on the people, whom beauty and courage 
rarely fail of captivating; and forgetting that 
they came to the palace to seek for a fugitive, 

15 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Warwick. So bad a death argues « monstrous life. 
King Harry, Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 
SuaKsrrane, 


Tx whole of this anxious and miserable day 
was spent by Rosalia in the seclusion of her 
own apartment, tortured by uncertainty and fear, 
and finding her only relief in prayer. Once 
only, and for a brief moment, she had seen 
Manfred. He came to relieve her terrors, which 
had risen to an uncontrollable height, when she 
heard the sound of the approaching mob as with 
shonts of triumph they were conducting the 


infirm prince to the home he was never destined 
to reach. 

Evening was advancing towards night, ere 
Manfred was able to return to her again: he 
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of that which he felt would clear up the horrible 
mystery so long hanging over his family. 

The paper bore the date of the day preceding 
Leonora’s death. The different colour of the 
ink made it probable that the first part had been 
written previously; but no change in the style 
or the hand-writing of the latter pages betrayed 
the increased agitation of the writer. He read it; 
and as he advanced, his interest became more 
intense, till at length from oyer-anxiety) he 
dropped it from his hands, unable to: continue 
the perusal. It ranthus :— 

“ L have sacrificed all in life to‘ vanity ind 
ambition. In the only better feeling that ever 
animated me, I have been crossed—in. the only 
disinterested affection I ever cherished, I have 
been slighted: nis 

“Manfred, Ido not mean to siceniac you, 
Heaven is my witness that. my) respect aswell 


asimy love remain entire. This papér will! be 
the proof of both: Had you. been faithless to 
the woman you love, though I might have tri- 
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God grant that the blow may not crush the in- 
noeent with the guilty ! 

* My father and my mother were both noble ; 
he, indeed, was a relation of your house, a distine- 
tion on which he valued himself highly. Their 
marriage was imprudent, his patrimony was 


small, and my mother had no other dower than 
her beauty and her ardent affection for my 
father.. Both were ignorant of the affiirs of 


the world; but my mother was naturally hum- 
ble; frugal, and domestic, whereas my father, 
vain and improvident, insisted upon vieing with 
the wealthiest nobles in luxury and extrava- 
gance. . 

* I never knew either of my parents; but 
their characters have been drawn for me by an 
unerring pencil. My mother seems to have 
been an angel of purity and self-denial. She 
urged her husband to economy, and set’ him 
the example by the sacrifice of every personal 
indulgence; but nothing could avail to check 
his headlong career of extravagance, 
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“ She bore all without repining, as lon 
she retained her hold over my father’s afi 
but he soon followed the fashionable examy 
infidelity, and became distinguished, even i 
dissipated court of the Duke of Taranto, ( 
time viceroy,) for the excess of his profliga 

“Do not condemn me for thus dwellin 
the faults of a parent; if L.can expose my 
crimes, why should I spare the errors.0 
unworthy father, who embittered my, 
life, and ‘finally-abandoned: her to the ch 
of a domestic? 

“My mother’s beauty and deserted 
made her the object of impertinent admiratis 
all the idlers. of the'town. But /whollyde 
to her faithless husband, she: lived in ext) 
seclusion,’ and spent “her days in» solitude 
tears, deriving her only consolation from the 
she’ bestowed ona little boy who was 
within the first year of her marriage, 

“Meantime my father became the'lover o 
late Duchess of Milazzo: ‘but:the haughty 
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cess, if she was frail, had at least a desire to 
conceal her weakness, and did not, like other 
women, parade her own shame and her. hus- 
band’s disgrace in the eyes of the capital. So 
unusual was this conduct, that there were many, 
. who doubted the reality of the intrigue, and 
the friends of the duchess always maintained 
the correctness of her moral conduct, Would 
to’ Heaven that it hadindeed been so!, But L 
will not anticipate. 
“Shortly before my birth, my little brother 
died. Sorrow and disappointment had made 


fearful ravages on my mother’s. constitution ; 
this event completely destroyed the small) stock 
of health which she yet  retained;..and a few 
weeks before her confinement, the physician de, 
clared his fears that she could not survive that 


event. : 

* Itwas'at this moment that my father, signa- 
lized his gallantry by leaving, the) island, his 
wife, and his mistress, with an opera-dancer 
who for several months had been the. worthy 
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object ‘of court emulation. Proud of the 
ference, perhaps sick of his ties in the ea 
he chose this moment for his flight. 

numerous creditors flocked to the hous 
morous for payment, and eager to seize o: 
spoil that his extravagance had left. M. 
ther possessed neither the means of satis 
them, nor of providing for her own wants. 
had long ceased to frequent society; he 
connexions were few and poor, and those « 
father were glad to make his bad characte 
excuse for deserting his wife in her necessi 

“The Duchess of Milazzo on this 

displayed an eager generosity that could h 
have been expected from her. She car 
person ‘to the house, and urged with sini 
and delicacy that my mother should accep 
support, and the protection of her roof. 
mother was neither obstinate nor proud 


she could not receive the hospitality of on 


had robbed her of her husband’s affection 
had embittered the last ten years of her exis 
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She therefore refused the offer mildly and gent- 
ly, but with steadiness. The haughty Duchess 
of Milazzo has since told me, in the agonies of 
remorse, that she left the presence of my parent 
humbled and penitent, and that she would at 
that moment most willingly have exchanged 
situations with her. So powerful is the influ- 
ence of unassuming virtue! Some plan, how- 
ever, it was necessary to adopt; my mother 
was forced to quit her own house,—yet where 
could she seek an asylum? She was obliged 
to accept the hospitality of a female who had 
served her long, and whose fidelity to her 
mistress redeemed her many other faults. In 
the house of this woman, whose name was 
Bettina, and whom you have since seen about 
the palace, (for she became afterwards the con- 
fidant of many a fatal secret,) was born the 
luxurious Duchess of Altemura, tended by the 
charity of a menial seryant, and brought. into 
the world as her mother quitted it, worn out 


by every privation, and only receiving from the 
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* My beauty and talents, even while I was 
in the nursery, were talked of ; and if I after- 
wards grew up vain and haughty, I at least had 
an excuse in my faulty education. Bettina, im- 
placable in her resentment tothe duchess, whom 
sheveonsidered as the cause of all my mother’s 
Sorrows, and anxious, perhaps, to engross the 
entire affections of her charge, instilled intomy 
heart from my earliest years a suspicion and 
dislike of my benefaetress.. The duchess’s mia 
nagement’ was injudicious,| her manners »weére 
cold and repulsive, and her temper violent and 
uneven. +I was blinded by the insidious counsels 
of my confidential attendant, and perhaps:itwas 
agreeable to my proud temper to throw off the 
load of gratitude that the eharity of my patroness 
iad heaped upon me. yl T 

oI am aware of my injustice., She possessed 
many noble qualities, and in her latter years her 
penitence was sincere and her piety exemplary, 
From the time of my father’s death, she had, 
given herself up altogether to the guidance: of 
her confessor, who, fortunately, was a,man of 
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virtue and probity ; and well would it hav 
for all, had this good man obtained mi 
fluence in the family; but he had not le 
flatter the vain, or to court the vicious ; 

his wise and moderate counsels always s 
temper of the duchess, who needed the 
ment of severe penance and enthusiastic 
tion to disturb the monotony of a life u 
rupted by other occupations. He was « 
exchanged for an intriguing hypocrite, w! 
knew how to encourage the lucrative pi 
his penitent, while he was the obsequio 
fidant of the vices and follies of the 
princes, 

“Thus I grew up, proud, vain, and 
cipled—cherishing my ingratitude and 1 
patience of control, which I adorned w 
name of filial piety ; rejecting the lessons 
ligion, because they were inculeated | 
duchess; and hardening my heart by the 
practice of deceit, Aware of the destitute 


tion in which T should be left, were my b 
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tress to withdraw her protection, my constant 
anxiety was to preserve her good graces till I 
had secured myself a home and an independ- 
ence, and then I longed to show that the 
penniless orphan had not forgiven the wrongs 
of her mother. 

** My first object, at an age when other chil- 


dren are hardly emancipated from the nursery, 


was to captivate and attach the Prince of Oli- 
vieri. From his earliest youth he had been so 
timid and so melancholy as to have the appear- 
ance of imbecility, and I made no doubt of en- 
snaring him whenever I stooped to secure my 
prize. But, by a sort of inspiration he divined 
my plan; and alone of all the house seemed to 
have penetrated my character. One day, in 
reply to some cajoling speech, he made a re- 
mark which convinced me that he had dis- 
covered my secret, and was on his guard against 
my blandishments. I therefore relinquished my 
purpose, and directed all my efforts to Monsig- 
nore, as the present duke was at that time called. 
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T hated him from my infaney—I hated his 
ter, which was cold, calculating, and selfi 
wasin all things the opposite to me; yet 1 
his notice, adopted his tastes, and flati« 
foibles, till I sueceeded in raising a passi 
as no other woman has ever excited in 
lous breast. 

“The duchess perceived his attachm 

did all in her power to thwart it; but he 
sition only roused my indignation, and pr 


the obstinacy of her son. 

* I dreaded being sent to a convent, 
pretext of finishing my education; and 
redoubled my caution to conceal my s¢ 
this fear increased tenfold my aversion 


duchess. 

* Don Sancio and Don Astorre wert 
younger, and attracted little of my notic 
there still remained one other brother 
different from these !—whose fate it 
cause his own and others’ woe, and who 
ence oyer me was so great that I feel 
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when trembling on the verge of that eternity, 
the awful mysteries of which he has, already 
penetrated. This was Don Manfred, the Grand 
Prior/of Noto, .a name which has never been 
pronounced in the hearing of the dake without 
causing his cheek to:turn pale, and his limbs to 
quake; and well it may, for he it is-thats like 
millstone tied round our necks, will’ sink us 
allto perdition ! 

‘You bear a strong likeness to’ this uncle. 
In character also you resemble gach’ other's) but 
he wanted the gentle virtues that) soften! your 
firmer qualities. He was haughty and reserved; 
Hanghty because he valued himself owall that dis- 
tinguished him from the common: herd,’ and rée+ 
served because he deemed none worthy tovbe ad- 
thitted to his confidence. He didnot love his 
parents; he despised his father, and’he resented 
his mother’s refusal to name him as the heir of 
Malvagna. He did not love his brothers,» Cur- 
rado he contemned for his infirmity; and Ridolfo 
he considered asa selfish yoluptuary. He was one 


vou. Ul. x 
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who loved few, and esteemed fewer st 
the choice of a profession he hesitate 
between the Order of Malta and the ( 
In either career he was determined to 
the highest: eminence, and the wildest 
of ambition would float before his arder 


gination. His hatred of the clergy, and 
belief of the doctrines they preached, cot 
him in his preference for the military 


He quickly became Grand: Prior of Not 
Commendator-General of Sicily, and 
with impatience that he waited. for the a 
when he could aspire to the baton of si 
command. At the death of the 
Rohan, the chapter elected the despicable 
pesch, and the ardent zeal of the gran 
received’ a severe wound. Abandoning, 
fore, the ‘ Lodge’ over which he preside 
island, he returned to Palermo, where 
vain looked round for some object to emp 
active mind. Saturnine and studious, 
mixed little with the world; he had never 


to the voice of love, and it remained for 
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inspire him. with the new sensation. At first 
indignant at the thraldom, he tried to shake it 
off; but unused to quell the passions, which he 
deemed he had under his command, while in 
fact they were only smothered by one more 
potent than the rest, he gave way to this un- 
wonted emotion ; and while he knew that his 
love could not be gratified, he sought all ocea~ 
sions of fostering it. 

« At this juncture the Duke of Milazzo died. 
He was a man formed only to appear on solemn 
occasions, when an effigy representing the ancient 
house, of which he was the head, would have 
answered all the purposes as well. No one had 
eyer loyed him—no one therefore mourned him, 
and his death made but little alteration in the 
family. Monsignore made an unsuccessful at- 


tempt to prevail on his mother to set aside the 
claims of his elder brother, and when she refused 
to consent, he demanded in vain her approba- 
tion of his marriage with me, and of his throw- 
ing aside the ecclesiastical habit. 
“Shortly before the duke’s death the grand 
K2 
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determined to confess. But, away false shame ! 
I will not shrink from the only expiation that is 
left me to make. Let me be brief. The grand 
prior availed himself of his knowledge of the 
house, and of my unsuspecting security, to steal 
to my chamber at the dead of night. I was not 
wholly innocent, nor was he guilty of all the 
violence he had meditated. A morning of de- 
Spair dawned on that horrible night. Manfred, 
my blood boils, and my heart bounds in my bo- 
som when I reflect on the injury that night wit- 


nessed. Unhappy woman, what is your fate in 
this wretched world!— Yes, Manfred, yes,— 
there is a future state, the unequal condition of 


the sexes proves it;—we shall have some re~ 
compense for what we suffer, The good who 
resist shall be crowned with glory, and the 
weak who. succumb shall be received with 
mercy ! 

«J will not attempt to pourtray my shame, 
my fury, and despair ;—my schemes, my hopes: 
seemed blasted for ever; the world, with all its 


‘ 
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closed only part of the truth, concealing every- 
thing but the violence which disgraced me, 
while it left me innocent. 

“At that time there was living in Palermo 
one Castaldi, the same whom you have since 
known but too well. He had seen better days 
when he had been admitted occasionally to the 
house, and had even raised his eyes to me, 
thinking to secure the patronage of a powerful 


family by allying himself with its portionless 
dependant. He was a needy and a desperate 


man, and the very tool we wanted fora despe- 
rate purpose. I saw him, and I sounded him. 
Avarice, revenge, and love, all conspired to make 
him consent with alacrity to my offer. I con- 
ducted him to the presence of Ridolfo. My des- 
pair, and the keen sense of my own degradation, 
unsexed me. I planned with calmness and with 
precision the murder of my loyer. _Monsignore 
himself was less firm than I. But it was upon 
myself that I revenged the injury [had sustained. 
My heart yearned towards the vietim) when 
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I bargained for his blood. I know not 
I could have proceeded thus far had Im 
provoked by a fresh injury. In despair I di 
to him my situation, when, far from be 
1 expected, overwhelmed with sorrow 
morse, he gloried in my shame, which m 
his for ever. 1 cannot even now purs 
scene, I never saw him again but once, 
rage excited by his selfishness, and t! 
temptuous tone of his address, supplied t! 
of the hatred I could not yet command; 
triumphed in the anticipation of the de 
act that was to restore me to liberty, and 
at once my revenge and my ambition. 


“All was arranged for my m 
Ridolfo, which was to be performed "| 
Antonio, the duchess’s obsequious confess 
to be witnessed only by Lorenzini and B 
the confidants of their respective emp 


crimes and weaknesses, 
“On the day preceding the ceremo 
grand prior was to be waylaid by Casta 
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had assured me, with a diabolical smile, that my 
enemy should never cross my path again. 

“The day arrived tht was to unite us, and 
the grand prior had as yet escaped our toils; he 
had not gone on the projected hunting party; 
but our revenge, we believed, was only deferred, 
as we knew Castaldi to be on the watch. 

“ God all-merciful ! with what thoughts did 
we appear before thy altar to profane thy name ! 
Some half-awakened suspicion, or perhaps the 
whisper of the evil genius that has dragged me 
to perdition, suggested to me a doubt of An- 


tonio’s or Lorenzini’s fidelity ; and the marriage, 


in spite of all opposition, was solemnized by my 
desire in a different room, and two hours earlier 
than had been intended. The service was over, 
and we proceeded to my apartment, in which it 
had at first been arranged the ceremony should 
be. performed. 

“ Ridolfo, for whom I could hardly coneeat 
my loathing, had thrown himself on’ his knees, 
and was actually at my feet, when the door 

«5 
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“41s this tne? she said, ina voice the 


sepulchral tones of which even now ring in my 
ears; ‘ your silence, your position, all declare 
that it is so” 

“* Your opposition is vain, mother,” said Ri- 
dolfo peevishly ; ‘ the ceremony is over, and we 
are man and wife,’ 

“* Tam then too late !’ cried the duchess with 
a despairing shriek which yet haunts my me- 
mory; ‘God is just,’ she continued, sinking on 
her knees ; ‘he does indeed visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, and of the children 
on the parents. Know,’ she said, ‘ for I will 
not conceal my shame from my own son— 
know that your marriage with Leonora is null 
and void. You are children of the same father.’ 

“In another moment a fourth person was 
added to the paralysed group, 

“<* Mother, mother!’ shouted the grand 
prior, bursting from a concealment where he had 
placed himself, doubtless with the intention of 
interrupting the ceremony; ‘ say another word 
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fatal convulsions, Her death has been some- 
times attributed in the family to poison which 
she had swallowed in her despair; but for 
many reasons I believe the accusation to be 
antrue. Mental suffering is sometimes not less 
sure, nor less speedy, than the apothecary’s most 
baleful drugs. 

“In time I became the mother of a male 
child: Bettina only attended me; I would not 
admit of any other assistance. That child for 
years I believed to be dead; but he has lived 
to punish his mother’s frailty, to goad her to 
despair, and hurry her to an untimely graye. 
Bettina a few days ago, when on her death- 
bed, revealed to me that in the outcast beggar- 
boy, whom I had taken into my service, she had 
discovered the ill-fated offspring of my shame., 

‘* Another and severer trial awaited, Ridolfo. 
Castaldi. and Lorenzini appeared. before, him, 
and demanded the price of his brother's, blood; 
in fear and horror he paid it ; and from.that day 
tothe present, he has been tortured by, the ever- 
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for I find that even in the depths of the cloister 
and in the midst of superstitious terrors, he re- 
tained that love which has been the cause of all 
our sufferings. 

“ The certificate of my marriage with Ridolfo 
was amongst these fatal papers, of which I pos- 
sessed myself when at Malvagna, and which, in- 
fluenced by feelings far more powerful than rea- 
son, inmymadness I forbore to destroy. The ring 
must have dropped from my hands as I seized 
the packet ; it was my gift to the prior, and the 
page had doubtless seen it, and stolen it, giving 
way to his usual habits of petty theft. That 


ring first met the inquiring eye of Lorenzini, 
T marked his trouble, and taxed him with his 
duplicity and falsehood. Cunning as he is, he 
could not evade me. I had now discovered 
his whole secret, and when I perceived my loss, 
I was convinced it was he who had instructed 
the page to purloin these important documents. 


“* His death was necessary for my safety, and 
the duke was wearied with ‘the rapacity and in- 
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solence of ‘his former favourite. Again T 
recourse to Castaldi, and again he failed 
but this time the bravo did not come to ¢ 
his reward. When I found the wretch 
lived, and possessed not only those paper: 
which he has since made so barbarous an 
but even the secret of the page’s birth, I; 
up all as lost; I was completely in the po 
of the man I had injured most, and who 
most detested; I did not expect mercy fi 
him, nor ean I blame him for showing none. 
* Unfortunate in everything —spurned by 
man T loved—robbed by miy ill-fated child. 
trayed into the hands of barbarous mereenarie 


Thad yet to learn that my misery was capabl 


increase. I had yet to hear the tone of bra 
solence and but too well-merited reproach fi 
my own offspring. The trial was severe, and 
struggle was fierce’; but I did sueceed. Ih 
deceived the cunning devil that came to 
me in the likeness of my child; and I quie 
his murmurs while I meditated a rescue. 
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importunate avarice has made him cling to me, 
and he would thus become the assassin of his 
mother. His hands shall bring the drug that is 
to give me freedom. 

“ Now all is told. Farewell, Manfred, and 
farewell to this world! What a life has been 
mine! Dissimulation and precocious vice threw 

" agloom over my earliest years; I never knew 
innocent pleasure. My youth was wayward 
and joyless; my only happiness lay in the, 
triumph of my vanity. Since then I haye been 
@ prey to never-ending remorse; but remorse 
unprofitable and barren, which brought no fruit, 
of repentance along with it. It racked, the 
bosom which it could not soften, In frivolity 
and dissipation I haye tried to drown its voice ; 


but my heart was ever empty and my soul op-. 
pressed. 

“ Manfred, I can truly aver that, the only 
moments of happiness I can now remember, 
were, those I passed by, your sick bed... If 
the: misery of the wicked can atone. for. their 
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guilt, I have expiated my crime on earth, 
may hope to be forgiven. 


“Employ this paper to secure the di 
consent to the divorce: he will not refuse ; 
dare not, cannot, stand between you and 
fortune. I need not caution you to use 
power with mercy; but dare to use it and 
happy! 

* When I have sunk into my unhono 
grave, I pray you to remember me with 1 
Be kind to my unhappy boys; give them g 
advice and warn them to avoid the path 
their parents, Tell Carmela I love her 
respect her, and that my last wishes are for 
happiness. 

“Peach Rosalia to forgive me, and 
more, dearest and only beloved Manfred, 


well for ever !” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“ T prithee, friend, importune me no more with thy 
vain behests. Touching those passages of fellowship that 
* have been between us, I will hold my peace; so shall my 
tongue do me no unreason. What has been, is past ;—what 
shall be, no man knows: we are in authority and expound 
the law,” 
Two Moors of Granada. 


Ir was not without repeated interruptions 
that Manfred was enabled to read the letter 
to an end. Trembling as he followed the un- 
fortunate Leonora through her tale of guilt, 
and horror-struck by the disgrace of’ his family, 
he repeatedly dropped the paper from his 
hands, A mixture of conflicting emotions over- 
whelmed him ; all that on earth he prized was 
now placed within his grasp; the barrier which 
separated him from Rosalia had vanished, and 
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it was only in the extravagance of his p 
joy that he discovered how formidable 
barrier had appeared even to himself. 

the midst of his satisfaction he was ov 
with the sad tale; and ashamed of t 
ing to a race so vicious, he grew mor 


ever impatient for the moment of quitti 


ily, and thus for ever losing sight of tho: 


relations whose neglect had embittered hii 
life, and whose crimes dishonoured his na 

“ With Rosalia,” he said, looking ti 
heaven—for the thought of her, like th 
of the polar star to the mariner, restored 
and confidence to his breast —“ I will 
new country, nor ever return hither until 
has sealed the lips which might betray 
secrets, and till the very name I bear, 
trious till now, sounds strange in the ears 
countrymen.” 

A thousand cares now pressed upo' 
The first and most weleome was to imp 
Rosalia the assurance of their common 
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ness; but ere he set on foot the various prepa- 


rations necessary for the accomplishment of his 
projects, he remembered that he had a debt of 
gratitude to discharge. The Zoppo had rendered 
him a service, for which the stipulated price had 
not been paid. The intriguing page had never 


appeared to claim it, having hitherto been en- 
gaged in arranging his future schemes and. in 
devising how to derive the greatest advantage 
from the terrible secrets of which he was. pos- 
sessed, 

Manfred had little difficulty in finding him, 
atid anxious, for Leonora’s sake, to reclaim her 
son from a life of profligacy, he determined on 
seeing him, though well aware how painfal the 
interview must be. 

He expressed to the boy his wishes and inten~ 
tions, recommending him to leave Palermo, 
where decency did not permit him to rest, and 
where there would be danger to himself from 
powerful and unprincipled enemies. 

* Unprincipled indeed !” answered the youth 
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with insolent disdain; “since my worst 
bitterest enemies are in my own family ; 
will not: be silent —I will never rest till I 
obtained my right—the courts of justi 
open to all. My mother was married 
Duke of Milazzo—TI can prove it—and 
can prove that she and her husband 
nearly related? The law will not acknow 
that objection. I was born after their me 
—I am therefore the heir of the Porteb: 
family, and shall stand between you, C 


inheritance. It well becomes you to advii 
to abseond, and stifle my claims in ; 
obscurity.” 

Malvagna looked in surprise at the boy, 
he had taken naked and penniless into 
house, and who now, ina lofty tone, threa’ 
to deprive him of his inheritance. 

The youth met his eye with a glance, 
and independent as his own. Hopelessto 
or amend, he disdained. to reply, and 
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feeling of disgust turned. away in silence from 
the selfish. profligate, whose vices he himsélf 
had been the means of bringing into notice. 

The. Zoppo, master of Manfred’s donation, 
triumphed. in the possession. 

* Here,” thought he, shaking the bag, “ here 
are the means of procuring friends, if those I 
haye should fail me. Lorenzini surely will not ? 
Reyenge is a sweet morsel, and the steward will 
hardly forego the opportunity of setting his foot 
on the neck of his master. This,” he muttered, 
carefully concealing his treasure, ‘“ shall help 
me through the law courts as safely as it did 
the duke, my father that. shall be, to Malta; 
and if Lorenzini will not hear me, Castaldi shall. 
He has once deceived me ; but I have repaid 
him, I am wiser now, and will take my mea- 
sures better.” 

The Zoppo, notwithstanding his shrewdness, 
was mistaken in his calculations, The unex- 
pected death of the Duchess of Altemura, the 
departure of the Duke of Milazzo om board:an 
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English merchant vessel for Malta, and, 
all, the accession of the Duke of Altemun 
actual government, made it absolutely. 
for Lorenzini to change his line of cond: 
The duchess and his former. patra 
equally beyond his power. Manfred he d: 
attack,.and he fully appreciated the ad 
of retaining documents in his possessio: 
would give him the strongest hold on on 


he still thought likely, to become a 
leader. Altemura also desired to. see 


quashed, as it, affected the legitimacy 
children, and the honour of their mother 
now he had no desire te taint. Lorenzini 
fore, received the Zoppo with coldness 
difference, laughed. at, his proposals, 
culed his, plan... He himself held all the 
excepting. those bequeathed by 
Manfred ; and he was the only witne: 
to attest the facts: The practised man'¢ 
ness was thoroughly aware of the nullit; 
Zoppo’s claim; nor did he trouble hi 
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soothe his disappointment, or pay him the com- 
pliment of trying to convince his reason. He 
laughed at his threats, and told him that the 
whole story had been a plot to work on the 
irritable feelings of the duchess, and had neither 
trath nor foundation. 

* Have you,” he added in conclusion, “ one 
single proof? If you go to law, on what basis 
do you found your plea? Where are your 
documents ?— and if all you say were proved, 
your claim is untenable. Phoo! phoo! my 
young friend, these are idle dreams; banish 
them from your head, and seek to gain a liveli- 
hood by some honest calling.” 

The Zoppo left Lorenzini’s presence burning 
with rage, and more than ever resolved to try 
the fortune of his cause in the courts of justice. 
He possessed the means of pushing his suit, and 
he was well aware, that amongst a people, who 
inherited more than all their Norman ancestors’ 
love of litigation, he should want neither counsel 


nor encouragement in the prosecution of his 


VoL, I. L 
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claim. He was quick-sighted enough to 
that the present government called so ‘un 
edly into existence, would not fail of sho: 
citing a powerful opposition, and the ene 
Lotenzini’s political faction, he hoped, 
patronise his cause. 


He) was right. Men require to look 
those in whose hands they trust th 


and fortunes, and our rulers must 
portion of our respect, or fear, as we 
possession of their offices. A: governme 
is formed on a political revolution, has 
the disadvantage of being despised by thi 
have made it. The exercise of the sam 
that called it into being, can again annil 
Its instability and weakness are felt, and 
ness is always contemptible. ‘The mol 
Pygmalion to beeome enamoured of i 
handiwork, and after the subversion o 
established authority, a set of impo 
ephemeral administrations usually 
other in rapid succession, destroyed Ii 
bles by a puff of'the air that first inflate 
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The. native talent of the Zoppo brought him 
to aconelusion which experience of the past 
and the page of history did not help him 
to,, and he watched with confident expec- 
tation for the appearance of those adyersa- 
ries, powerful at least to destroy, who should 
spring up to, avenge his wrongs on his present 
enemies. 
The reader's old acquaintance Don Angelo 
Castaldi was also in the list of the malcontents, 
and ready to sell his adhesion to the opponents 
of the new ministry. After the first, out-break of 
the revolution he had repaired to, the capital 
to.reap the fruits of his labour, but he was dis- 
appointed. It seems that the abject, base. chi- 
canery of the desk may be forgotten and for- 
given, and that knavery, however notorious, is 
no bar to attaining the highest eminence, but 
the barefaced open violence of the outlaw can 
never be overlooked, and. closing the door upon 
‘his repentance, it forbids for ever his restoration 
to civil society. 

Castaldi, incomparably the lesser villain of 

u2 
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the two, saw, Lorenzini’s admission to the. cou 
cil-table with pleasure, because he thought th: 
it, would insure his own honourable employmen 
He greatly overrated his own, talents, whic 
were, in fact, by no means of a superior orde 
and ,the education which made, him remar! 

asa robber would not, haye, distingnished hi 
even, in. an. illiterate, capital. His person 
courage. was, great, but, it was not equal to b 
presumption, and he; wanted that presence.‘ 
mind, as, well as dexterity, which might enabl 
him to, seize the advantages, offered. by,, 

turbulent, times... His assistance had not beet 
needed in, effecting, the change of government 
the troops, lukewarm, or totally, disaffected, 

everywhere | giyen, way ; their gallant gen 


his council were dispersed and humbled. 7 
facility of their victory, had, raised the spirits 0 
the new junta, and had given them a. mispl 
confidence in, their ownpowers, They had 
yet, discovered, to their cost, that though 
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could pull down with wonderful ease, it required 
a stronger foundation than they could lay, and 
more skilfal architects than themselves, to build 
up another fabric. 

‘Whilé Lorenzini was flushed with success and 
arrogant from the’ consciousness of power, Cas- 
tildi ‘sought am interview, expecting to find 
him, as usual, all smiles and complaisance, 
and ready as before to obey his presumptuous 
suggestions. His astonishment was great to 
find ‘that the minister of an hour had’ already 
surrounded himself with more than‘all the fas- 
tuous paraphernalia of his discarded’ predeces- 
sors. He was made to wait in an ante-cham- 
ber till an audience could be applied for) and he 
was finally ushered by a laquais: beplaistered 
With lace and galloon into the presence of his 
former confederate, 

If the brigand’s aid had not been called for 
at the moment of change, it was still less likely 
to be required when the struggle was over: 
The citizens had already enrolled themselves 
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into’ a national guard, and it’was cértain that 
however inefficient they might be agaitist th 
foreign invader, at least they would defené 
their hearths against the attacks’ of tobbers. 

Lorenzini thought he had no terms to keep wit 
his dangerous ally, and was determined not 
expose the infant government to the reprow 
of employing such supporters; he however kep 
some measure in his language, and while ‘1 
refused’ to advoeate ‘the’ outlaw’s claims, 
denied the need of his intervention in’ bringin 
about the change, ‘he reiterated the promises 6 
his protection and good offices, adding, 
if the brigand chief could’ induce his’ men 
draft: themsélvés into ‘other corps; there was 
doubt ‘the “government ‘would’ overlook 
former misdemeanours, and ‘that’ he’ himsé 
might ‘safely ‘trust to ‘his’ own "merit and: the 
serise Which would’ be entertained of it for ad 
vancément and protection. 

Castaldi, who, ‘in spite of his boasted expe 
ence, had not an extensive’ knowledge of man 
kind, heard this language with “astonishiden 
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It,-had never formed part of his plan to destroy 
his own power by resigning the command of his 
band of hardy ruffians, and he urged.at first with 
unwonted mildness, and afterwards im terms of 
loud and brutal. insolence, his claims, his-merits, 
and. the promises and. assurances which he had 
received. { 

All was in vain, and Lorenzini, who, was no 


coward, found himself better able, to.reply to 


the bullying violence of his former friend than 
he had been to parry his more temperate :re- 
proaches, Glad of a quarrel, he, begged Cas- 
taldi to quit his presence, and feeling now. that 
he had nothing to dread from, his aceomplice's 
disclosures, -he called, in the aid of. his attend- 
ants, and, going out of his closet, left, the sout- 
Jaw struggling with the zealous menials. ..,\) 

Lorenzini had been a minister for only two 
days, but he hadialready found means to exercise 
some of the prerogatives of office : he had shaken 
off two former associates and converted. them 
into implacable enemies. 

The Zoppo saw the exit of the bafled ohteg 
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He marked his, heightened, colour, his: 
fered dress, and his distended yeins. 
costed him, ,and, without much, diffic 
gained his, confidence, and devoted. 
anew to his service. Don Angelo kne: 
least suspected, the Zoppo's treachery, 
found him in a,state, that, was.a.sufficier 
rantee for his, future fidelity ;. meverthe 
did not, choose to, lose. sight. of him,) 1 
he venture to) trust himself, any, longer: 
capital, where the offended dignity or th 
fangled love, of justice of the upstart.se 
might induce him to sacrifice to the la 
discarded comrade. With this, feeling 
ried the page along, nor did he suffer him 
from his sight, till he had, reached the 
head-quarters,. now boldly posted in the 
de’ Greci, from, whence. the band levied 
butions on, all the surrounding country. 
Castaldi immediately opened a comm 
tion with the garrisons of Trapani.and M 
which yet. held out for Naples, and 
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the deposed ‘viceroy, who had’ fled to’ Cefiilil, 
as well as*with those’ audacious spirits ‘amongst 
the lowest people; who insisted on the formation 
bf-a government, thé basis of which was to be 
thedivision of property, the abolition of ‘all dis- 
tinetions of class,’ and’ the’ spoliation of the 
ehureh.) From* all he got sugary words’ and 
flattering’ promises, but he wanted some guaran- 
tee that the terms of his*¢ompact would be ful- 


filled; the court party was unwilling, or unable, 


tov-offer any, andthe others were too ready to 
promise anything and everything’ to’ be easily 
relied'upon, utes) (008 = 

»In this state of uticertainty, the Urigand ekpe- 
rienced'the want of money.” *The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring’ districts ‘were poor; for thé 
richeé!even of the wealthy lay like those’ of the 
patriarchs of old): in their fléeky’afidl Herds" All 
commerce was suspended by thé revohition; and’ 
money was'indispensably necessiry to’ forward 
the many schemes|in which he was érigaged. 

\Phe»Zoppo: had ‘not ‘been’ able’ entirely” te’ 
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conceal his wealth from the suspicious eye of } 
protector. The jewels which he had stolen 
Donna Leonora he had been instantly obliged 
give up to him as a foreed Joan, and perhaps 
that time he did not think the brigand’s pat 
aye too dearly bought by this compliance. 
now again his treasure was demanded of him 
a loan: he of course refused: Castaldi 

it convenient to be offended with the impli 
want of confidetice. The youth was reptoai 
with his former treachery, —was robbed, 
ped, and narrowly escaped the’ fury of 
“Bove,” who would willingly have mended 
former work, and have become his effectual ¢ 
ecutioner. This the chief prevented, ‘and ‘¢o 
tent with turning him ont nearly naked, 
suffered him to purste his course without farth 
molestation. 

An outeast from all classes of society—be 
ed, robbed, and scorned by his desperate 
ciates, who had remorselessly east him off wh 
they no longer needed him—the Zoppo sat do 
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on a bank commanding a distant view of ‘the 
capital, and leaning his head upon his -hand, 
wept. bitterly. His were not the tears of 
penitence, that relieve and soothe the oyer- 
charged breast,—they were the tears of rage, 
of mortification, of vengeance. He recollected 
his former condition—he reviewed the last few 
months of his precarious existence: every door 
was now closed upon him, and he was once more 
reduced to the state of beggary from which 
Manfred’s charity had raised him. Might he 


not again have recourse to the same protection ? 


He well knew the generous and forgiving na- 
ture of his early patron. But shame and hatred 
here interposed. Should he beg the charity of 
the man whose inheritance he had threatened to 
seize—whose birthright he claimed? _ Never, 
never,—it could not be. Manfred would spurn 
him from the door, and Lorenzini or Altemura 
would perhaps practise against his life. The 
deepest and gloomiest misanthropy took pos~ 
seasion of his breast, and instead of blaming the 
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violent and base measures which he had taki 
secure his independence, the whole weight ¢ 
fury fell on the family of his parents, whose 
grace he was, and whose misery his birth 


caused. Bursting forth into a torrent of in 
cations against them, he vowed to devote h 
to the prosecution of his revenge. .* They 
feel the power,” he said, which “ they des 
They cast me from them: let them look 
their, blood shall-flow like .water.”) In 
frame of mind he! pursued his way: tov 
lermo. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Lo! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path! 
Campnetr. 


Mayrrep, divided between his love for Ro- 
salia. ‘and the many anxious deliberations which 
the circumstances of his family suggested, stead- 
ily refused to take any part in the councils of the 


administration. Hopeless of serving his country, 
he endeavoured, by submitting to the actual 
Government and withdrawing himself from 
public affairs, to avoid giving umbrage to either* 
party. But in this he was mistaken; he found 
that he had become an object of suspicion. 
His motions were closely watched ; and his in- 


tentions of leaving the country having been 
penetrated, it was intimated to him that he 
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would not’ be permitted to quit the island, no! 
even to retire to Malvagna. 

‘This prohibition gave him no serious 
ness, as he anticipated little difficulty in) eluding 
or bribing the vigilance. of hhis\enemies, but it 
fettered his plans and retarded his preparations, 
The fear of drawing attention to the place of 
Caronia’s concealment had’ prevented. his  seek- 
ing-a personal interview; but he did not doubt 
that, after the disclosures which mst neces- 
sarily be made, (he. should. readily obtain, the 
Prince’s concurrence and»¢o-operatipn in what- 
ever steps might be needful, to »repair past 
violence and injustice, and) to save, as. far.as 
that was possible, the honour of the family. 

On the eve of a, long exile ‘Manfred, found 
with dismay that each day brought some fresh 
arrangement to be made, some unexpected diffi- 
culty to be overcome ; and as delays)muitiplied, 
his impatience, exasperated by forebodings of 
evil, rose to the most painful height,, Heiwas 
now anxiously expecting the arrival of a veseel 
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from Trapani, in the owner of which Valmarana 
had assured him he might place implicit eon- 
fidence, when unexpectedly an event oceurred 
which changed the whole complexion of his fate. 

The Zoppo, it will be remembered, had, by 
his ‘mother’s desire, kept ‘a constant watch 
upon ‘Manfred on the evening of the  unfortu- 
nate festival at the Villa Caronia. He had seen 
him eseape with Rosalia, and had afterwards 
marked his return; he easily recognised the 
prince under the disguise in which he had been 
carried from the» ruins, and had cautiously 
traced him to the place of his retreat. Of this 
‘knowledge he resolved to avail himself, when 
thirsting for revenge he returned: from’ the rob- 
bers’ camp, He found no difficulty in raising a 
‘mob; and as soon as he imagined that itiwas 
ripe for mischief he divulged the secret of Ca- 
ronja’s concealment, and himself led the way 
‘to the place. . on serbanqanes id 

The unfortunate man, apprised of his danger 
by a friendly scout, had barely time to escape by 
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acterrace to the roof of an adjoining house, 
whence he descended, though not with 
fieulty, into the garden of a’ neigh! 
lacey the porter who saw his entrance im 
him to leave his*master's premises, and op 
aback door advised him to: make for the ( 
The advice was good, but it was impossil 
follow it; for it) was’ necessary to tra 
most populons part of the town, and the’ p 
person was well known to every inhab 
the capital. In this emergeney'he det 
to have recourse to the assistance of Man 
and, making for the ‘Fortebraceio ‘palace, 
fortunate: enough to reach it without "hi 
attracted notice. 

‘The surprise and ‘anxiety of Manfred ‘at 
sudden appearance:of his uncle were great. 

The porter’ and several other’ servants 
seen. him enters: coneealment: therefore 
of the question ;: but: while Manfred and! Ro 
were discussing the various ‘schemes for es 
and while each that-was proposed -was"in 
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rejected, they were interrupted. by: the sudden 
entrance of Vanni. with the news that,.the 

+ prince had. been traced, and that the mob was) 
rapidlyadyancing : no. time was to. be lost— 
there was no resource but instant flight, as the 
palace gates could not Jong resist a determined. 
attack. 

Manfred remained to try once more if his 
eloquence had lost all its power over his eountry~ 
men, while Caronia and Vanni fled to the beach, 
which they hoped to, gain. before the people 
discovered their departure. 

. The Zoppo had the more readily effected his 
malicious purpose, as he found the. populace 
already in a state of excitement, and’ it was not 
only the capture of Caronia that was the object 
of the present commotion ; there was a fresh tri<= 
umph to be celebrated, and other victims to be 
sacrificed, The Junta at’ the palace: had :issueds: 
some ordinances for the preservation of tranquil-) 
lity, which had. given great. offence, -and) ocea= 
sioned another. insurrection... The obnoxious 
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revolutionary times the accusation of’ conspiracy 
is as readily believed against an aristocrat; how- 
ever desperate and dangerous is his position, as 
that of witchcraft was of old when urged against 
the aged and helpless in the darker ages. 

‘ Manfred had cause to congratulate himself on 
having already effected his uncle’s eseape’ from 
the house; for in a few moments the rabble 
appeared, headed by a ‘female, wild and frantic 
in her gestures, but coherent enough in ‘the 
pursuit of mischief... They instantly surrounded 
the palace, of which they formed the siege: 

Warned by former experience, Manfred had 
strengthened the means of defence, and had 
gaarded the entrance by additional: fastenings ; 
he did not hope that these barriers could long 
resist the force that would be brought against 
them, but they would give him time to address 
the people, and to appeal to their cig or 
their reason. anil walt 

) Caronia had escaped through the stables. by 
means of a door which had recently been con- 
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stracted {and “Manfred, having watched 
time from the roof of the house, now des 

in the’ belief ‘that the fugitive had for the 
senteluded pursuit, and in spite of the 
of: Rosalia, ‘he ‘boldly presented’ himself’ ¢ 
baleony. 

Here he was instantly assailed by tl 
revilings; even violence was menaced ; he ré 
ed immoveablé, and, ‘looking on the asse 
multitude witha countenance of sorrow a 
gret, waved his hand as if to beg to be 
A -moment’s pause allowed him to begi 
the cunning leader, judging that the exper 
might be dangerous, now called out aloud 

“Give us up Caronia, the traitor 
country’s independence ;—give him up { 


vengeance, and we will leave you in peace 
Manfred ‘again stepped forward, and 
his powerfal voice till it drowned ‘all ¢ 
tion, said— 
* My countrymen, Ido not ask your 
—I claim your justice. ‘You have called uy 
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to give up my relation to a bloody and (certain: 
death ; I tell you, would the, sacrifice of a) hair 
of his head save me from the ernel,death which 
you intend for him, I would, not, give it :.your 


torments, might wring cries, of agony from mé, 
but you shall never make me the coward, you 
seem to suppose me ; take my. blood—take my 
life, you will spare one true Sicilian the shame 
of seeing his beloved , countrymen; become :the 
detestation of Europe by their, acts of wanton: 
barbarity. 

‘If my death will satisfy you,, do) not; hesi- 
tate; but, let, me perish; alone, and, \let) the 
sacrifice of one innocent victim quench. thisthirst: 
of blood which disgraces you. I shall die- content 
if I think that my murder will, end, the errors: 
of my misguided countrymen ;/— nays, «my» 
friends, it is in yain to seek, to drown\my,voite 
—I will be heard, I have neyer courted: your) 
applause,” (for since he had ceased ta (be its) 
object, he yalued popular applause, at, its;due 
rate,) “ nor, will I now fear your,condemnation.. 
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‘Phe effect he had \produced on his‘audience 
was' obvious, and his emotion for an instant 
prevented his continuing. A few insulting'shouts 
broke! the stillness of the crowd, which was 
now swelled to an enormous size—the moment 
was critical, and Manfred hastened to avail 
himself of the advantage he had already gained, 

* You cannot intimidate me,” he began, in 
a firmer tone, and raising his voiee, to which 
eniotion had before communicated something of 
softness: “do not think me weak, becanse I 
‘weep for the errors of my countrymen, I defy 
your power—you cannot terrify me; I ask no- 
thing from you—you dare not kill ‘me; for the 
very stones would rise to crush you for the 
wicked murder; obey me then,” he said, in a 
voice and with a gesture that had its imme- 
diate effect ; “ Caronia has eseaped, I trust, to 
certain safety—go home then to your hearths, 
tind thank Almighty God that he’ has this day 
saved you from the perpetration of lack and 
horrible crime.” 
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He ceased, and stepping from the balec 
ordered the doors of the great entrance 
thrown open, Courage and resolution 
secure respect. Personal beautyand forme: 
also combined to propitiate regard, and 
of applause was the result of this dari 
rangue. The efforts of the amazon wi 
effectual, and even her person seemed for 
ment in danger. 

It was under the influence of very di 
feelings from those with which they 
demanded his presence, that the mob now 
for Manfred, who, re-appearing on the b 
with an air of confidence and satisfaction, 
ed the assembled multitude, while the 
sounded with their fieree approbation. 

Manfred returned to the room where 
salia waited to lavish on him her enthu: 
and reiterated praises; she called him he 
server and the saviour of her beloved fi 
life, and murmuring her grateful a 
she urged her anxiety to quit the 


island for ever. 
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“ Let. us take my dear father with us, and 
you, my Carmela,” she said, pressing the hand 
of her friend, who, with moistened eyes had 
witnessed the scene ; “ we: shall then leave 
behind us nothing that. interests. me on earth. 
Valmarana is in safety,”—(Carmela looked up 
gratefully towards heayen,)—*“ and will soon 


join us, we will liye together and never part 


more—let us haste—let us begone, my beloved 
Manfred—let us lose no time !” 

“ We will indeed lose no time, dearest. Ro- 
salia, but we must use cireumspection in our 
attempts to withdraw your father from his im- 
mediate danger. We must not compromise 
his safety by our impatience.” 

Vanni described the place where the prince 
lay concealed among the rocks on’ the eastern 
arm of the bay, about a mile from the town, 
and thither Manfred and his faithful servant, 
having seized an empty fishing-boat, proceeded 
with all due precaution. 

They found him exhausted and oyercome, but 


VoL. 11, M 
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still rejoicing in the feeling of comparative 's 
He was peremptory in desiring to quit the 
try immediately, There were many ves 
the harbour, and surely no man could 
assistance to one who was in such ext 
tress, and who had besides the means of: 
remunerating his preserver, 

It was not, however, till after he had 
noitred every vessel in hopes of finding a 
or English merchantman, that Manfred app 
edaship, which was lying off the mouth ¢ 
harbour, apparently about to weigh, and v 
carried the imperial flag. 

The captain, who as well as his craft 
of Trieste, in reply to the prince's request 
allowed a passage,’ only demanded to: se 
passport, and finding him unprovided wi 
refused to take him on) board, 
the hope of moving the sailor's com 
acquainted him with his misfortunes ; 
calculation was a false one, for no soone 
the cautious skipper hear of probable d 
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than he harshly ordered the boat to shove off; 
and when Caronia, whose fear of falling into 
the hands of his remorseless enemies rose to 


agony, seized hold of a rope and endeavoured 
to climb the side of the vessel, he repulsed him 
with brutal violence ; still the wretched prince 
endeavoured to force himself on his hospitality, 
and the hard-hearted man had actually the 
courage to draw his hanger and cut at the hands 
of the struggling suppliant, at the imminent 
risk of making him fall into the water. 

All Manfred’s offers, entreaties, and threats, 
had not the power of altering the resolution or 
even of exciting the anger of the phlegmatic 
German, and in despair he at length pushed off 
to another vessel, at no great distance, which 
bore Neapolitan colours, and had hoisted the 
signal of immediate departure. It was contrary 
to Manfred’s advice, and almost in his despite, 
that Caronfa insisted on approaching this ship 
and accosted the master; at first in preferring 
his request, he declined to give his name; but 

m2 
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recognising amongst the crew a man wh 
oneé been his servant, he judged it b 
throw himself on the humanity of the ea 
and thus endeavour to gain his favour 
appearance of confidence. He announes 
own unpopular name, and begged for thi 
of pity and in the name of Heaven tobe 
shelter. 

During the colloquy; Manfred watche 


sailor's countenance; he thought that h 
never seen an expression so sinister and 


ding—no trace of humanity lightened i 
penetrable gloom. Without replying 
prince, he retired and consulted for a fe 
ments with some of his shipmates, one of 
was the discarded serving man; the re 
that he came forward with a distortion 6 
ture which: he intended for a smile, 
manner which he meant. tebe graciou 
promised to conduct the prince to a p 
perfect safety, Something of a sneer 
fellow’s tone as he spoke these words 1 
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Manfred’s suspicions, and he was about to cau- 
tion his uncle not to trust himself on board, 
when the unfortunate prince, in a transport of 
gratitude, leaped upon deck, and clasped the for- 
bidding captain in his arms. In an instant he 
was surrounded, and the orders were given for 
veering the vessel and putting back for the 
harbour. 

Manfred’s worst fears were realised 5 but 
Caronia, neither understanding the meaning of 
the orders nor the motive of such treatment, 


looked round to the captain for an_expla- 


nation, 

“<1 know my duty better,” said he, with an 
insolent smile, “ than to take a gallant to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of or to re- 
‘moye a tyrant from the place of his punishment. 
You shall answer to the people of Palermo for 
your crimes, and when they have acquitted you, 
I will give you a lift to any port you please.” 

Caronfa was led to the poop, where the trea- 
cherous Neapolitan ordered him to be put in 
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irons; but the vessel, like all merchantmen, 
ill manned, and some difficulty in putting 
the ship required the whole attention o 
captain and his lubberly crew. 


hoping to avert his: fate. 

ment to be favourable, he made a sign to 
prisoner, who had at first been so stunned 
bewildered that he hardly comprehended 
desperate situation ; but now, rousing hi 

the danger broke upon him, and 

the sign with instinctive adidas he ju 

from the deck, and was instantly taken 
Manfred into the boat. There he lay gas, 
on the planks at the bottom of the skiff 
Manfred and Vanni hastily pushed off from 
vessel. The captain called on his expe 
swimmer to follow his example, and plung 
into the sea in pursuit of his escaped priso 
might, perhaps, have succeeded in upsetting 
boat had not Manfred given him a blow on 
head with an oar, which, but for the 
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assistance of his crew would have put a stop 
to his treachery for ever. 

No time was now to be lost, and after a 
brief consultation they pulled towards Bagaria, 
where amongst the rocks and cavities of the 
rugged shore Manfred hoped his uncle might 
lie concealed till the vessel arrived from Tra- 
pani, which would convey him toa place of 
security. 

It was not without severe labour that they 
reached the rocky promontory, and even then, 
on further consideration, Manfred advised his 
uncle rather to make his escape to Malvagna 
or to Giujusa than to remain so near the capi- 
tal; but the fugitive was intractable and. ob- 
atinate. Ginjusa was at too great a distance ; 
and against Malvagna his objections were too 
many, and too offensive to Manfred, to be. ex- 
pressed. Nothing therefore remained but that 
he should lie hid near Bagaria till some oppor- 
tunity of finding a more secure retreat might 
a f 


Caronia proposed begging hospitality at the 
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Eagerly on the watch she posted herself 


at the window, from whence she could perceive 
his first approach ; and bitterly did she chide 
the lagging hours for passing no faster. At 
length a figure advanced—it was nearly dark ; 
but if she could for an instant have mistaken the 
lofty and noble figure of her lover, the flutter of 
her heart would have told her it was he. She 
hurried to the door to meet him— already he 
was there before her, and in his bright and gene- 
rous smile she read the safety of her father. 

Sinking from his arms, where she had at first 
thrown herself, she fell on her knees before him 
calling him the saviour of her parent, and her 
guardian angel, and in the transports of her min- 
gled affection and gratitude, she could almost 
have worshipped him as something more than 
human. 

Short was the joy of the lovers, and bitterly 
did they pay for the happiness of an hour. 
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ened by want of sustenance. No one was near 
him to oppose his fatal resolution, and in a fit 
of uncontrollable impatience, he walked out from 
his hiding-place. 

‘I will not be dictated to by my imperious 
nephew,” thought he, “ nor by his favourite 
satellite, who, for ought I know, may only be 
seeking to betray me. I know that at the villa 
S—— I am certain of shelter, and I will not 
any longer lurk in these loathsome caverns, fit 
only for the wolf and the robber.” 

With these resolutions he walked forwards in 
the direction of the town, part of which he was 
obliged to traverse before he could reach the 
house where he proposed demanding shelter. 

The owner, who was his friend, had retired 
to Bagaria on the day following that disastrous 
féte, and since then had never returned to the 
capital, nor received any visits. This Caronia 
knew ; but in his present circumstances of ex- 
treme distress, his worst enemy, he was per- 
suaded, would not turn him from the door, and 
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had no cause — for the man, taking off his hat, 
and apologising for his freedom, pointed out the 
road to the villa. 

When he reached it his heart sank within 
him. The selfishness and timidity of the owner 
were marked by the careful manner in which the 
doors and windows were bolted, barred, and 
secured. No sign that it was tenanted ap- 
peared, except that a thin thread of smoke curl- 
ing upwards towards the heavens, indicated 
that the evening meal of the inhabitants was in 
preparation. 

Caronia knocked on the inhospitable door 
with a timid and nervous hand; he. repeated 
the summons in a louder and yet louder tone. 
Tt was long before he received any answer: at 
last a head was protruded from the iron bars of 
a window above the door, and was then as 
hastily withdrawn ; the window was closed, and 


no farther sign of life was given. In despair he 
walked round the stone walls of the house hop- 
ing to find admittance through the same aperture 
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organs of the destined victim, and the untasted 
morsel fell from his lips. At the same moment 
his host, the Prince of S——, rushed into the 
room, beseeching him, with mingled threats and 
entreaties, to depart, and stifling all the scruples 
of humanity, he made his servants open the door 
and thrust forth the wanderer. Perhaps he be- 
lieved the danger to himself to be greater than 
it was, and he consoled himself by. thinking, 
that had he afforded the desired shelter, he 
should only have shared the fate from which he 
could not protect his friend. 

Again cast forth, the unhappy Caronia sought 
the shelter of the rocks and thickets, on the edge 
of which the house was built. As he pursued his 
flight with as much speed as his state of fatigue 
and inanition would permit, he heard the voices 
of his pursuers as they every moment gained 
ground upon him. They fortunately stopped at 
the house, which they insisted upon searching. 
The terrified S—— ushered the rabble with 
trembling obedience through his apartments, 
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his parching thirst ; he sank beside it, and bath- 
ing his face in its waters, derived from their 
refreshing coolness the strength which enabled 
him to continue his flight. He had already 
coasted round the Telegraph-hill, and the gar- 
dens of the villa lay before him. “Oh! that 
night would set in, and shut me from the sight 
of my pursuers,” thought he, as he glanced 
towards the sun, which was sinking into the 
sea in a blaze of cloudless majesty. A faint 


breeze that hardly seemed to stir the leaves 
wafted the distant howl of his enemies; with a 
piteous look towards heaven he made a despe- 
rate effort and reached the door of the villa just 
as his strength had quite deserted him. Not- 
withstanding his miserable plight, Martini in- 
stantly recognized the Prince of Caronia, 


* Pity, pity!” murmured the unhappy man, 
as he endeavoured to grasp the peasant’s hand, 
and sank on the ground. His senses swam, 
his eyelids were closed, and he gasped for breath 
as he vainly made an effort to rise. Martini 
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sprinkled his face and bathed his temp 
water from a jug which his little boy 
at his command. The sufferer revived, 
hamane protector assisted him into the h 
At the'moment of Caronfa’s arrival, 

had just sat down with his wife and famil 
fragal meal. The prince begged for foc 
even in this extremity of his distress, hi 
tainers did not forget the respect. due 
rank; refusing to eat in his presence 
continued standing by his side, and re 
minister to his wants. Ashe was about 
the wine to his lips, he paused, and 

steadily at Martini offered him the g 

fearful was he of treachery: that he dau 
trust even the open brow of his honest 
Martini drank of the cup and tasted the 
fare that he placed before his guest, wh 
ate with avidity, It was four-and-twenty 
since he had taken any nourishment, and 
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trampling of a horse announced a visiter, —in a 
moment Vanni rushed into the room — 

“Take my horse, my lord,” he said rapidly, 
“and escape, or you are a dead man—the 


enemy is upon you.” 

Escape was impossible,—the villa was already 
surrounded, and a motley rabble advanced, eom- 
posed of men, women, and children, strangely 
armed and attired, many of them half naked, 
besmeared and disguised with dirt, all brandish- 


ing such weapons as chance had placed in their 
hands, and their strength permitted them to 
wield, and all encouraging each other in the 
chase. They were led by a guide whose zeal had 
not blinded his prudence, and who thoroughly 
knew the ground, for they had skirted the 
base of the Telegraph-hill so that they were 
already in the grounds of the villa before the 
inmates were aware of their approach. 

Caronia did not speak; but he turned his 
bloodless face towards Martini, and his implor- 
ing looks spoke more eloquently than words. 
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* Fear me not,” said the noble-minded 
“neither I nor any one belonging to m 
betray you: be still, and all may be well.’ 

‘There lay a heap of firewood loosely pi 
one corner of the room; and Martini, b 
brought out two light mattresses, rolled 
round the prince, and concealed the bund 
hind the fuel. He had barely time to m: 
arrangement before the mob were upon hin 

Rising as from his meal, with a brow 


which he had banished all appearance of « 
tion, he demanded their business, 


“Where is the traitor Caronia ?” ansv 
a fellow, who seemed to be a leader in the 
suit. “ We know that you have hid him in 
house, and we will have his heart's blood ! 
trifling, fellow, or we will take your's for 
bouring him! You had best give’ him up. 

Martini’s family consisted of his wife, a 
ty young woman, whom he had recently 
ried, now far advanced in her pregnancy, 
son, a younger brother of Marietta, who 
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lad of about ten years old, and an infant in the 
eradle; the fruit of his second marriage. 

He had taken the precaution of sending his 
little boy on an errand to the town on the first 
approach of danger. There was no one there- 
fore’ ‘to undergo the raffian’s cross-examination 
except the peasant himself and his wife, and both 
replied with readiness and precision to all the 
questions put to them. 

Unfortunately, the rain, which during a recent 
thunder-storm had fallen in great quantities, had 
moistened the soil, and the impression of Ce- 
ronia’s diminutive foot, his pride and boast in his 
days‘of vanity, was everywhere to be traced. 
To these tell-tale foot-prints the crowd now 
triumphantly appealed. Martini was therefore 
obliged’ to confess that Caronja had sought re- 
fuge at the villa, but persisted in asserting that, 
when he was convinced of the inability of the 
inhabitants to afford it, he had fled towards the 
coast, The leader, disguised as a sailor, who 
was conspicuous by the lameness of one of his 
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man whom I believe to be far out in the bay of 
Palermo. Go up stairs and search the house, if 
you do not believe me; but do not kill my poor 
wife, and the child yet unborn, by your cruel 
treatment of me.” 

* This cant shall not serye you,” said the 
Zoppo, again and again repeating his blows 
with the long clasp-knife that he carried. 

* You'll over-ride your horse, if you give 
him so much of the spur,” said a voice from the 
crowd. “ Let us search the house.” 

They ran from room to room—they opened 


every door and ransacked every repository :— 


the granary, the cellar, all were in turn exa- 
mined. Disappointment and rage were the re- 
sult of their want of success; and their indig- 
nation fell on the defenceless and heroic man, 
who was willing to endure all that they could 
inflict rather than be accessary to the death 
» of his guest... 

“He shall tell us,” said the Zoppo with 

a horrible oath, ‘ where the aristocrat is con- 
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the wretched wife heard the pistol cocked that 


was to deprive her husband of life. 


“ Mercy, merey!” cried she, rushing for- 


ward; and in her agony fell senseless on the 
floor. At this instant a yell was heard from 
within, and the bloodhounds, drawn on a new 
seent, crowded back into the villa and left 
Martini alone. 

Caronia had lain during this search without 
motion, and almost without life. He was na- 
turally brave, and habitually careless of life: he 
had perilled it in battle, he had staked it in 
private quarrel, and had he been doomed to 
death by legal authority, and conducted with 
decency to the scaffold, he would have met his 
fate with dignity and calmness—nor would pro- 
bably have accepted life as a boon, had he been 
asked to purchase it by degrading concessions. 

In a public death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner there is much to exalt the courage and 
excite enthusiasm — whatever be the crime, the 
sympathy of the spectators is rarely denied to 


vou. It. N 
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the victim; for who can doubt but; that i 
moment of awful and breathless stillness 
precedes the last act of mortal justice, if 

of the assemblage were colleeted, the ¢ 
would be absolved. Vanity also contrib 
support. the sinking spirits; for few 
thus suffered have not desired to act 
scene of the tragedy of life with dignity, 


gion have lent their higher aid. 

But what hope, what. alleviating 
stance, was here? To be dragged froj 
ignominions hiding-placee—exposed to the | 
ity and insult of wretches thirsting for his 
— his cries for merey reaching the ears 
but those to whom their agony was musi 
who in his torments enjoyed their triumpl 
was too horrible. Cold damps broke out 
skin — his heart almost ceased to beat; 
suffocated with agony, he felt. a deadly si 
come overhim, The suspense was more tt 
could bear ; and had his physical 
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ported him, he would have rushed out on his 
persecutors and sought a speedy death, 

* His limbs, however, and his speech were 
paralyzed, and refused to second his intentions. 
Powerless and inanimate he lay, as he listened 
to their ferocious threats, and perceived or 
guessed the brutal usage to which his heroic 
host was exposed for his sake. For a moment, 
a faint glimmering of hope returned when the 
rabble suddenly left the hall. But at this very 
instant the Zoppo, and another youth of his 
own age and calling, who had often basked 
with him in the sun on the broad stones of the 
Marina’ at’ Palermo, and who had been his 
partner in many a petty theft, availed them- 
selves of the absence of the others to pillage the 
house, under the pretence of searching farther for 
the offender: there was little in the furniture to 
tempt their cupidity; but the Zoppo opened a 
cupboard, and discovered the slender earnings of 
the frugal peasant concealed.in a broken china 
cup, and carefully placed on a shelf. In examining 

na 
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the amount, and in the straggle for possessi« 
a piece of money fell to the ground and rol 
towards the: place where Caronia was conceali 
On bringing a light to search for it the q 

eye of the Zoppo perceived the point of a hum 
foot; to pursue the search, to, give the alar 
and drag forth the wretched man, was the wi 


of a moment; this discoyery saved the 
of Martini, who, had it been delayed an. inst 


longer, would have been. sacrificed to, the d 
appointed fury of the assassins, There 
a general rush from the spot) which, had. be 
destined for his execution, when one of 
mob, more humane than. the) rest, unloosed 
ropes that confined him, and with his wife 
escaped to the neighbouring thicket. 

A shont of triumph announced the capture 
the long-sought victim, as he was slowly dragg 
from the house. Drop by drop he would ha 
tasted of the agonies of death—limb by. lin 
and joint by joint, they would have slain hii 
tempering their cruelties with a hideous forbe 
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ance, and measuring their blows by his power 
of sustaining them ; but his previous sufferings 
defeated their barbarity, and at the first out- 
break of their violence the spirit left its frail 
and enfeebled tenement. The senseless remains 
were dragged on the earth till the unseemly 
“mass bore no resemblance to the human form’: 
but vengeance was not yet complete. The 
thead was rescued from destruction; and being _ 
placed on a ‘pole, was carried in ‘triumph to 
Palermo, attended by the murderers singing 
Dlasphemous and ribald songs’ to sacred tunes, 
‘and with the chant of psalms. 

The mangled body was left by the wWay-side 
‘a prey to the hungry dogs that might comé to 
devour it; but they were baulked of: their 
‘grizzly repast by the curate of the little church 
‘of Ognissanti, who gathered up the ‘timhappy 
tan’s remains and with ‘pious care sii 
them to consecrated earth. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘The one 
‘To end in madness—both in misery. 
Lonp Bra 
Wuere were the fated lovers the wh 
Alas! transported with joy at Manfred’s 
suceess, and entranced in the charms.of 
other's society, they forgot in their new-f 
happiness their critical situation, their 
fears, their future hopes,—all was lost in 
unutterable bliss of the present moment; 
world, had it been laid at their feet, could 
added nothing to their happiness. 
Rosalia was first roused by the distant 
approaching murmur of voites; perhaps. 
sentiment, powerful and prophetic, struck 


mind, 
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Good Heavens! my father !” she cried. 

“ Your father, my love !—your father is safe. 
L left him in a place of perfect security. I will 
answer for Vanni's fidelity ; and I myself saw 
the mob disperse.” 

Rosalia sunk back in dismay: the voice of 
her lover for the first time was without effeet. 

The noise increased —it approached the house 
—it assumed a mocking and triumphant tone ; 
music was mingled with shouts, while langhter 
and execrations were strangely blended together. 
An irresistible impulse drew her to the window. 
She rushed on the balcony—she leant: from it 
with extended arms and outstretched neck,— 
she shrieked and fell into the arms of her 
lover. 

It seemed as though a gang of demons ad- 
vanced, for in the glare of the lurid torches they 
carried their figures showed as little resemblance 
to humanity as their actions: bore to. pity,/and 
soon a crowd, composed of either. sexy: but 
strangely mingled and confounded, masquerad- 
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ing in each other's attire, distorting their g 
features, which were all begrimed wil 
and dabbled with blood, and uttering y 
sounded not of this earth, —presented the 
before the palace. A bloody head, «i 
with a paper coronet aud bearing the n 
Caronfa, was paraded on a lofty pole lb 
two torches, and at length exposed beft 
palace inhabited by the family of the mu 
prince, and close to the spot where his d: 
stood. 

Shriek upon shriek, proceeding from th 
cony (each answered from below by 
triumphant laughter), denoted the compl 
their revenge. 

Manfred, a spectator of this scene, lost 
sense of indignation against the authors 
cruelty in his agony at witnessing its h 
consequences, Carrying Rosalia from 
dow, he remained for several hours to wate 
her maniac fury: fit succeeded fit, and ¢ 
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to give'place to spasms more alarming still. For 
many days her life was despaired of, and well 
would it have been had those days been her last. 
A week after that fatal night she was pro- 
nounced out of immediate danger; but the seat 
of reason was overthrown, and the physician 
gave no hopes that it could ever be restored. 
The lovely and innocent Rosalia lived on in 
this horrible state, to which even Manfred him- 
self would have preferred her death. She was at 
moments liable to violent paroxysms of madness, 
during which it was necessary to use force to 
restrain her, as in her fury she made several 
efforts to dash her head against the walls. But 
for the most part she was calm and obstinately 
melancholy, refusing all sustenance and gazing 
fixedly at some object visible’ only to the mind's 
eye, and to this she would point and beckon 
when her attendants attempted to disturb her. 
A locket which she wore round her neck was her 
only consolation ; this she would firmly grasp in 
both hands and press tightly to her bosom ; and 
ni 
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Manfred, during the whole of her illness, had 
never left the room where he had parted from 
her last, nor could any persuasion induce him to 
move. The physicians steadily refused to per- 
mit him to see her. His presence, they insisted, 
even if it succeeded in restoring reason for a 
moment, must bring on convulsions that would 
terminate fatally. He was totally absorbed in 
grief. His sufferings were respected, or his in- 
activity was overlooked in all the changes of 
revolution, and his solitude was “undisturbed. 
Vanni in vain endeavoured to! rouse him from 
time to time by the recital of what was occur- 
ring in the world without. 

Many were the vicissitudes that passed un- 
heeded by during the period of Rosalia’s illness 
—many were the ephemeral administrations 
that successively sprung up only to prove their 
insufficiency. In all Lorenzini continued to 
play his part. He was distinguished, even 
amongst the unscrupulous, by his readiness to 
sacrifice the right to the expedient, and to ‘re- 
tain his power at any expense of integrity or 
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country. The Austrians landed amidst the 
acclamations of the people, the nobles threw 
open their houses to them, and the ladies re- 
ceived them with smiles of welcome, 

The rabble, eager to distinguish its zeal, and 
ever prone to run into extremes, prepared, as it 
thought, a grateful offering. The wretched 
Zoppo, who had taken so conspicuous a share 
in the murder of Caronia, now himself fell a 
victim to the reaction of popular fury. He was 
murdered by the mob, and his head and limbs 
were carried in triumph to the beach where the 
new viceroy landed, He turned with loathing 
from the sickening spectacle. 

All was tumult and excitement, except in the 
sick chamber of Rosalia; there in the gloomy 


monotony of despair, was unheeded and’ un- 
heard all that passed without ; or if some shout 
of the populace were sent forth so lond that it 
penetrated to the distant and closely barricaded 
apartment, a sudden look of unutterable horror 
would show the recollections which the poor suf- 
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tenement, that none could tell the moment 
when she ceased to breathe. 

Manfred..was the first to guess the trath ; 
a mirror held to her lips convineed-him that all 
was indeed over. . 

“ Thank God !” he cried, throwing himself on 
his knees; ‘“ the link that bound me to earth 
is now broken. Blessed spirit,” he added, turn- 
ing to the inanimate clay, “ I will soon rejoin 
you!” 

He quitted the palace, nor ever returned more 
—he left Palermo, and none knew his destina- 
tion ; he was seen for 2 moment at Malvagna, 
and then disappeared. Soon afterwards, a 
packet, which contained a deed of gift perfect 
in all its forms, assigning to General Valmarana 
all Count Manfred’s possessions, (now greatly 
increased by his share in the property of the 
Prince of Olivieri,) was put into the hands of 
Carmela, and with it was coupled an injunction 
that the castle of Malvagna should be pulled 
down and the- property sold. 

A pension was assigned to Pastore, and a 
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for Vanni, who alone had been admitted 
master's presence during the year of R 
illness. The paper contained mice 
writer's plans or probable destination 
ever was able to trace his steps ;- there 
rumour that he had been seen for a sho 


scitad thttus hall olla tka wala 
he found consolation in the practice of exen 
piety ; but it is more probable that his tim 
passed unshackled by vows in some close 
ment, to which he admitted no one, 
secret of which was preserved from his 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


‘And Kaled,—Lara~Ezzelin, are gone 
Alike without a monumental stone! 
Byron. 


Is the year 182—, when I visited Sicily, the 
events which I have attempted to describe were 


communicated to me. Deeply impressed by 
the recital, I was at pains to ascertain the ulte- 


rior fate of some of the personages who had 
played a conspicuous part in the tragedy. 

On the breaking out of the counter. revolu- 
tion Lorenzini had fled ;—could he but eonceal 
himself from the fury of his countrymen, he 
imagined that he had purchased favour from 
the foreigners, as he had previously entered into 
communication with them, and had offered to put 
them in possession of important secrets; but 
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that his own head was put at a price, and that 
his only chance of avoiding a gibbet was by a vo- 
luntary surrender of himself, his prisoner, and his 
gang. Drivento desperation by thisanswer, which 
destroyed his last hope, he determined on enjoy- 
ing an act of signal vengeance ; he cherished 
the deepest hatred to Lorenzini, and, had he 
not imagined. that his captive would have been 
sacrificed to the resentment of the court, he 
would not have proposed to give him up to 
justice. He caused a gallows of great height 
to be raised, and, leading his prisoner towards 
it, he foreed him. to sit under it, and even to 
eat, or seem to eat, of a repast which he had 
ordered to be spread beneath it; he watched 
the prolonged agony of his former accomplice ; 
nor did he close his sufferings till he had sated 
his vengeance with the contemplation of them. 

Don Angelo outlived this act of cruelty longer 
than could have been expected,.and long enough 
to be an indelible reproach to the activity and 
energy of the Austrian police. It was not till 
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orders, lived on in pain—but he never appeared 
in society, and rarely received company at home. 
Iw his sickness and his sorrows, he derived little 
consolation from his companion, who, devoted 
to pleasure, entirely neglected her gloomy and 
suffering husband. Perpetually tormented “by 
the recollections of the past —haunted by re- 
morse for his brother's death, (for he never knew 
his innocence of the actual commission ‘of that 


crime), he passed his days in « dull monotony, 


broken only by a variety of anguish,’and this 
cheerless existence he dragged on till an acute 
disease put a period alike to his sufferings ‘and 
his life. 
Martini. received a large sum from Manfred, 
but deceived in the friend to whom he’ confided 
” it, he was cheated of the gift’ of his munificent 
patron. He scorned to complain, and he died 
as poor as he had lived in the same villas ‘where 
he had risked his own life to save that’ of a’fel- 


low-creature. me 


I went to Bagaria to visit the spot. The 
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generosity of Manfred, were married, and their 
virtues have secured to them a life of happiness. 

Valmarana again tendered his sword to assist 
the sovereign, whose service he had accepted, 
but the offer was useless. The whole kingdom 
had fallen under the leaden weight of foreign 


dominion, and both prince and people. experi- 
enced how hard is the fate of that country where 


the one knows not how to govern, the other to 
obey. 

Disgusted with a sway which he could not 
but condemn, and haying no longer any tie in the 
beautiful island, where, in spite of its charms, he 
had known little else but sorrow, he disposed of 
the property that had been secured to/him, and 
moved to other climes less genial, but. unembit- 
tered by such painful recollections. Blest with 
his Carmela, whom he loved with an ardour little 
short of adoration, and with a blooming family, 
his lot was, perhaps, as happy as mortals) are 
permitted to enjoy; and though he could not 
think without. a pang on the friends whom he 
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with the Court of Naples; nay, so little did it 
resent his conduct, that he was shortly af- 
terwards preferred to the post of Chamber- 
Jain. 

Proud of his new rank, and of the entrance 
which it gave him to the antechamber of royalty, 
he was ever to be seen fluttering about the neigh- 
bourhood of the palace, bearing on his coat lap- 
pets the plated key, and the nest of diminutive 
buttons, which are the insignia of his important 
trust. He married a foreign heiress, who ad- 
mired the euphonious sound’ of his name, and 
the lofty title that was annexed to iti He re- 
moved to Naples, and ever since that time his 
carriages have been distinguished on the Corso 
for the glitter of brass and gilding with which 
the panels and harness are adorned, and for the 
height, breadth, and gorgeous decorations of 
the chasseur, who, bearded to the eyes, and 
armed to the teeth, towers above the pigmy 
equipage, like a giant behind a wheelbarrow.- 

-Valmarana asked of the duke and obtained 


VoL, Il. ° 
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»dHfis: wealth, which has accumulated during 
these:years, he declares is destined to |help ‘the 
portion: of the general’s second son, who is named 
Manfred after the noble-minded and unfortunate 
man ‘whose story we have! attempted to per+ 
petuate. 
impelled’ by the curiosity with which every- 
thing relating to the unhappy family of Forte~ 
braccio; inspired me, I expressed a wish to visit 
the mouldering and blackened ruins that eneum- 
ber the beautiful marina of Palermo,’ marking 
the scene, and perpetuating the memory’ of the 
outrage: which destroyed the ‘stately’ villa’ of 
Caronia: l 
twas not without much difficulty "that the 
permission could be procured from the Duke of 
Milazzo, (who at that time was still living,) or 
the’ keys from his steward. Even when within 
the outward enclosure’ I was obliged’ to’elimb: 
over a wall before I could reach: the elevated! 
ground which had once been the terraces’) 
The fountains were all choked up, and the 
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her gaze was directed with an ardent and 
celestial longing. 

Wherever I turned my eyes the same painful 
contrast met them; on eyery side I beheld the 
creations of the hand of taste, once dedicated to 
jey and pleasure, now reduced to premature 
ruin by the violence and injustice of man: a few 
exotic plants, flowering yet unchoked by the 
rank weeds that gained ground upon them, only 
added to the dreariness by heightening this con- 
trast, which was completed by the gay and pom- 
Ppous inscriptions appropriated to each spot, now 
seeming to remain legible only to mock the deso~ 
lation around them. 

Dispirited and oppressed, I turned away, 
without pursuing my intended examination of 
the ruins. 

In the course of my, tour through the island 
1 visited the castle of Malvagna.. By Manfred’s 
order the property had been sold, but before the 
purchase was. completed Nature herself inter- 
fered to hasten the ruin of its walls. ' 

03 
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the platform before the castle, I was accosted 
by a civil, and venerable-looking old man, whose 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes announced dis- 
tress of mind rather than want; for his dress, 
which was very neat, was considerably superior 
to what I should have expected to find: in’ so 
mean a village. 

He told me his name was Pastore, and I col- 
lected from his discourse that he had been the 
house-steward at the castle. Concluding that, 
with the usual garrulity of his age and’ station, 
he would welcome the opportunity of dwelling 
upon the history of his master's family, I asked 
him several questions, and in several ways endea- 
voured to engage him in conversation, It was 
all in vain, he eluded my inquiries; and at the 
mention of his master, Don Manfred of Mal- 
yagna, the poor old man cast upon me a look 
that severely reproved me for my curiosity, and 
with the tears fast gathering in his eyes; took 
off his hat, and civilly bowing to me, disap- 
peared amongst the ruins. 
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like the ‘eat, his attachment was to places— 
his young master was dead, at least dead to’him 
—but' he could never leave the spot where 
he had passed his youth, where he had married, 
and where his ancestors had been buried for 
two hundred years, He rejoiced in the promo- 
tion of his son; but for himself, he refused to 
quit the blackened walls which were still so 
dear to his affections, 

“ He is well provided for,” said the monk 
cheerfully; ‘and he and his wife are the richest 
and most respected amongst, our villagers, but 
his heart is in those old walls, I am sure that 
he will never be induced to leave them; and 
even after death, should ghosts be permitted to 
visit the earth (and God forbid I should doubt 
it!) the spirit of Pastore will haunt the rains 
of the castle of Malyagna !” ( 
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cannon’s mouth, but death, though thus eagerly 
invoked, refused to strike. 
The superstitious soldiers began to believe 


that he was some supernatural being who fought 
for their liberties ; some protested that they had 


seen the balls rebound from his person, and the 
edge of the sword turn when it fell upon him. 
Cettain it was, that where he was present (and 
when was he ever absent from the field of 
honour?) they fought with redoubled fury. 
Inthe gallant defence of the suburb of War- 
saw. he was foremost in the conflict. It was not 
till: the last expiring struggle of despair was 
quieted; that he was found extended on a heap 
of slain ‘in one of the streets, which he had de- 
fended inch by'ineh against a Russian battalion: ” 
as'he lay in the pangs of death and weltering” 
in-his blood, a soldier was preparing to rifle 
the:person of the dying hero ; but an officer who 
had) marked his’ prowess and’ who respected” 
valour in a fallen enemy, stepped forward to” 
prevent the profanation. , 








